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“LICKIN GOOD” Reproduced from an original painting 
made expressly for SUCCESSFUL FARMING by Fazel 
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Our Decorative Service Depart- 
ment will gladly help you 
with your floor-covering 
problems. 
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The pattern on the bathroom floor is Gold Seat Congoleum Floor-Coverin, 
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The pattern on the floor is Gold- 
al Congoleum Floor- 
Covering, No. 836. 
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HEN you put Congoleum on your floors 
there’s a lot of satisfaction in knowing that 
it is absolutely guaranteed—that if it fails in the 
slightest degree to live up to our claims, you can 
return it and get your money back immediately. 
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Whatever your needs may be in the way of a 
beautiful, durable, low-priced floor-covering for the 
kitchen, pantry, hall or bathroom—wherever you 
require a sanitary, water-proof, easy-to-clean floor- 
covering, you will find $2? Congoleum Floor-Covering 


a splendid investment. 


It is so easy to lay! Just unroll it on the floor— 
and it will lie flat—snug against the base boards without 
fastening of any kind. No tacks or cement are neces- 
sary as Congoleum never curls up at the edges. 

Its easy-to-clean surface is such a help on busy 
days. In just a few minutes you can wipe away the 
signs of a morning’s baking or the dirt tracked in 
by the children and delivery men. 


Moreover, Congoleum, with its waterproof base, 
is not affected by water—does not rot along the 





seams, and the charming colors come up fresh and 
bright after each cleaning. 


It is made in rolls in the usual two-yard width, 
while a number of the patterns are made in a special 
width of three yards. The extra width enables you 
to cover many floors with a single piece and neces 
sitates but few seams in larger rooms. The cost is 
the same—$1.00 a square yard. 


Congoleum Floor-Covering is made of the same 
high grade materials as our world famous Art-Rugs. 
All carry the Gold Seal Guarantee of satisfaction. 


Pricein the Far West and Southaverages 15% higher 
than that quoted: in Canada price averages 25% 


higher. Price subject to change without notice. 
g INCORPORATED j ny 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 


MONTKEAL 


SAN FRANCISCO AINNEAPOLIS DALLAS KANSAS CITY 





Always look 
Sor the Gold Seal 


Every two yards of 
Congoleum Floor-Cov- 
ering bears the Gold 
Seal Guarantee—“‘Sat- 
isfaction guaranteedor__, 
your money back.” It 
represents our faith in 
our product and our 
honest pledge of satis- 
faction to you. | 






GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTELD 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SAL, WITH 
DAR CLATH 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising froma dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condition. 
Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successfu 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
becaue we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee. Page 
Agents and Help Wanted. . 48-89-92-120-128—136-141 
cin ctidicbwasevnwene 23-27-31-—49-112 
Auto and Tractor Accessories............. 36-40-52- 
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Clothing—Children’s...................5. 4~-101-140 
Clothing—Men’s........... Ie eee 4-—€5-73-89- 

er ee rey eee 101-—109—110-120—124-136~-140 
Clothing—Women’s........ . .74-75-120—132-140-142 
Co 2 err ee 108-128 
, | er emery: 60-84 
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ES as me 97 
BT G4 6:56.04 Fei es skew dcaeeeceaead 64-97 
Ee pene mer ners ry a 140 
tina dc nae nies we baci ne aah nade 72-80-88 


Engines and Engine Accessories. .60—66-79-80—92-124 


eer eee eer 60-84 
Farm Tools and Machinery...... ....17-61-100-110 
EE ae eee eee 51-109 
ist tn as ON 6b e8 ae deamon 2 
i, f 2. re 66-123-12 
Ec iitebias v0wkesapwerduainicasdnel 48 
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Guns and Ammunition... .................. 19-60-87 
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From Friend to Friend 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


In some of the great clothing factories 
where high grade clothing for men and 
women is made you will find powerful 
cutting machines that will cut thru a 
hundred or more pieces of cloth at one 
time. 


In many of the great glove factories you 
will find the same thing. It is also true of 
shoe factories. 


In factories making farm machinery 
and other things that are used on the 
farm and in the farm home there are 
powerful and expensive machines that 
cut or stamp or saw out vast quantities of 
a single item in the makeup of a piece of 
machinery. 


How many suits of clothes or dresses 
do you suppose une man or woman could 
cut out in a day? How long would it take 
one man or woman to do the day’s work 
of one of these machines? 


Quantity production of standardized 
merchandise reduces the cost of these 
things to you and to me. 


Quantity production would not be pos- 
sible if the items were not standardized. 


You couldn’t have standardized items 
and quantity production without a 
standardized market. 


Has it ever occurred to you that one 
principal thing is really most responsible 
for a standardized market? t one 
thing is advertising. 

General advertising places the standard 
before a vast number of people over a 
great range of territory and fixes it in their 
minds. When they are ready to buy, that 
standardized article immediately comes 
into their minds. They accept the 
standardized product because the standard 
has been established for them and its 
merits proven. 


No local tailor would dare cut a hundred 
suits at the same time because he would 
not have a hundred men in his;community 
who would take the same size suit. But 
the clothing manufacturer whose goods 
are generally advertised can easily locate 
more than a hundred men in different 
parts of the country who will take the same 
size suit. He can affordto cut a hundred 
suits at a time at a greatly reduced cost. 


Suppose you just set down five or ten 
things that are in general use by men or 
women or on the farm fen the a —. 
Then suppose you re what those 
things te. cost if they had to be made 
singly by hand, as compared to what they 
cost now under quantity production due 
to standardized merchandise for which ad- 
vertising is responsible. 

The firms who advertise in this paper 
are doing more than any other one force 
to keep down the high cost of living be- 
cause of their tendency to standardize 
merchandise and bring about quantity 
production at a lower cost. 


Successful Farming’s guarantee is back 
of the promises they make to you in their 
advertisements. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 
T. W. LeQUATTE, Adv. Mgr. 


Three J 
» at the post office at Des Moines, Iowa, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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10-rib Foresight 


Lack of it may mean 
goose-flesh soon 


OU know that foresight is bet- 

ter than hindsight—your busi- 
ness demands it. You reap today 
because your foresight led you to 
sow months ago. You may suffer 
months hence unless you use your 
foresight now. 

Remember that up north Jack 
Frost waits to pounce upon the un- 
wary who did not have the fore- 
sight to get 10-rib knitting warmth. 

Remember also that the only 
medium-priced underwear which is 
made in the high-priced way—with 
10-ribs to the inch instead of the 
usual eight—is Mayo Underwear. 

This closer 10-rib knitting natu- 
rally gives Mayo Underwear greater 
warmth and elasticity. 10-rib knit- 
ting also enables Mayo Underwear 
to stand the wear and tear of 
numerous washings and come out 
smiling. 

Remember Mayo 10-rib Under- 
wear and ask for it when you want 
real winter warmth. Every genuine 
Mayo 10-rib garment has our trade- 
mark—shaped like a diamond— 
sewn in the neckband. Look for 
Mayo at your dealer’s. 





THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N. C. MT. AIRY, N.C, 


Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 







Made from Mayo Yarn 


WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION SUITS 























THE COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT 


What the Bread Crop Costs the Grower 






By A. H. SNYDER 















































HE cost of producing a bushel at a cost of $1 per bushel ;fourfarms 
of wheat, or other farm crop, VARIATION IN NET COST PER BUSHEL OF had a cost of $1.10 per bushel, and 
is just as important a factor in PNG ae ae ee soon. The third and fourth columns 
determining the profit derived there- show the cumulative percentages 
from as the price received for the y ta | eH | we, of numbers of farms and accumula- 
same. For this reason the results 3 : © og || § | g 0.2 tive percentages of production. 
obtained by the office of Farm a 3 5m 8 o a | e& | £8 Just as an illustration of the in- 
Management of the U. S. depart- es 3 |e FE: &s ~ | 45 | 33 teresting points shown in this table, 
ment of agriculture from a study of sai¢6| 84 | § 23 ~ | Be | Bt let us see what percentage of farmers 
the out s peoducing wheat are of zalzlos|os ||zale!ds/1és would male many and what per- 
interest to every wheat grower. centage would lose money if wheat 
In order that the results may be a 2] as! Slee sins ot sold at $2.50 a bushel. looking 
ener those in — a! — 1.20) 5] 2.2 4.3 |) 3.90) 8 84.1 92.8 in the third aoe & the Leon 
investigation exp'ain ey . . . . . ry) ite $2.50 in the first column 
apply to the 1919 wheat crop; that | 1:49 | 10] 8-1 12-6 || 3-50| § | s7-1| 94:0 | We'find that 64.8 percent of the 
fourteen representative tricts 1.60 | 21 | 14.9 | 24.9 || 3.70] 4 | 88.9 | 95.7 farms produced wheat at a cost 
were selected and thirty or more 1.70 | 26 | 20.3 | 31.8 || 3.80) 5 | 89.9 | 96.4 of $2.50 or !ess» This means that 
wheat growers were interviewed in 160 | 36 | gac0 | secs i aoe | ° | Sb:2 | 88-8 32.2 percent of the farmers would 
each of these areas. Nine of the 2.00 | 33 | 40.3 | 55.9 || 4.10 | 3 | 91.8 | 97.1 have lost money at a price of $2.50 
fourteen districts were located in 2.10 | 30 | 46.6 | 60.8 || 4.20] 4 | 92.6 | 97.4 a bushel. By a glance at the fourth 
the winter wheat states of Kansas, 330 | ah | oaa | rece ll acae | 3 | Sore | ood column in the table it will be seen 
Nebraska, and Missouri, and the 2.40 | 22 | 60.8 | 75.1 || 4.50 | 3 | 94:4 | 98:4 that 78.5 percent of the wheat was 
other five districts included the 2.50 | 19 | 64.8 | 78.5 || 4.60 | 3 | 95.0 | 98.6 roduced at a cost of $2.50 a 
spring wheat states, Minnesota, ee lialiwalesiicml: a ushel, or less. Less than half of the 
North D:xota, and South Dakota. 2.80 | 13 | 76.1 | 87.8 || 4.90 | 2 | 96.0 | 98.9 farmers produced wheat at less 
Altogether 284 growers. of winter 2.90 | 9 | 78.0 | 89.4 || 5.00 | 2 | 96.4 | 99.1 than $2.1 r bushel, which 1s the 
wheat wore interviewed and 197 —— = = er a average cost of production, and be- 
growers of spring wheat, making a “ighteen records representing .9 percent of the pro- tween 60 and 65 percent of the cro 
total of 481 growers whose cost of duction had costs exceeding $5. Average cost, $2.15. was grown at pt an cost or below 
From this it is evident that a la 





yay is included in the report. 
hat the results of this investiga- 
tion may be accepted as representative of the results that would 
be obtained if cost figures were collected from all wheat growers, 
is indicated by the fact that the average yield for the country 
and the average yield for those reporting almost coincide. For 
winter wheat the average yield for the country last year was 
14.7 bushels per acre, compared with 14.9 bushels per acre on 
the farms reporting in the winter wheat districts. The ave 
yield for all spring wheat was nine bushels per acre, while the 
average for the men reporting was 8.4 bushels per acre. From 
this it will be seen that the men who furnished data regarding 
their cost of producing wheat were very close to the avera 
as wheat growers, or, at least, they averaged very close to the 
general average. 

One of the Girst impressions that comes from an examination 
of the costs as given by these 481 wheat growers is the wide 
variation. Two men produced their wheat at a net cost of $1 
per bushel, while it cost eighteen of the growers more than $5 
per bushel. If the wheat were sold on the basis of average cost of 
production plus a certain percentage of profit, for which some 
contend, it is evident that quite a percentage of growers would 
have lost money on their wheat, while another percentage would 
have realized a good profit. 

The average cost of production for both winter wheat and 
spring wheat was $2.15 per bushel and $25.10 per acre. Winter 
wheat was produced at a higher 
cost per acre but a lower cost per 


f percentage of wheat growers would 
produce their crop at a loss if the price were fixed at the pee 
cost of production plus a in of say ten percent for profit. 

Recently, what is known as “bulk-line cost” has‘been worked 
out and applied to a number of commodities. As explained by 
the Office of Farm Management, “the price which stimulates 
the right amount of production has been called the ‘necessary’ 
price, and the cost corresponding to this price has been termed 
the ‘bulk-line’ cost.” The idea is that the bulk-line cost should 
be such as will cover some 80 to 90 percent of the product. Of 
course, this cost will vary from time to time for any given 
commodity, but it seems evident that it has a much more 
definite relation to the price at which a commodity should sell 
than does the average cost of production. 

Referring again to the table, it will be seen that 90 percent 
of the wheat included in this study was produced at a cost 
of $3 per bushel, or less. A price of $3 per bushel would have 
afforded a profit to the growers of the bulk of the wheat, whereas 
a price of $2.15, or the average cost of production, would have 
os a a profit on less than 65 percent of the wheat included in 
the study. 

It is true in the case of almost any crop, practically every 
rey that a certain small percentage is produced at such a 

igh cost that the producer is not justified in expecting a profit. 
For example, the vast majority of wheat growers know that 
wheat can be produced profitably 
for considerably less than $5 per 






































bushel. The 284 winter wheat bushel, but in this © investigation 
rowers gave an average cost of SUMMARY OF 481, RECORDS BY DISTRICTS there were some growers who would 
§ SHOWING NET COST OF PRODUCING A - 
27.80 per acre and $1.87 per bushel; Ww » 1919 have lost money on their wheat if 
197 spring wheat — — Yili wen the bgp received $5 a ew it. 
$22.40 per acre and $2.65 per No. per e cost per acre of producin 
bushel. f P P wheat in the several sections is 0: 
The table showing the net cost of Districts Records (bus.) Acre | Bu. ni a has a — a 
producing wheat is worthy of con- K relation to the cost per bushel. 
siderable study. It contains in- Ford county 32 13.3 |$24.30 | $1.82 will be noticed that the county 
formation which has a very definite Pawnee county...| 32 13,9 | 23.06 | 1.65 which had the lowest cost per acre 
bearing upon the price for which aes. SS) a) had by far the highest cost pet 
wheat must be sold in order to Mi i ushel. If the yield can be incre 
yield a profit to the grower. Of Saline county...-/ 29 | 16.3 | 35.28 | 2.17 by only a bushel or two to the acre, 
course, the cost of growing any crop ae | | Be ee | ite without materially increasing the 
varies to a certain extent in different cost per acre, the cost per —— 
seasons, but the average cost of Nebraska will greatly lowered, an 
producing wheat does not vary as . gem oof | BIS ES profit correspondingly incre: 
widely from year to year as does Keith county....} 23 | 18.1 | 28.52 | 1.57 Zl ee of the wae pam 2 
as tee tent Pawar wine wim] a | 10 | 2.0] or | BEATS alae oem, 
The Office of Farm M ment North Dakot but also to the successful manage- 
contemplates onntinsion “a ex- Grand Forks co..| 39 9.8 | 21.88 | 2.24 ment of the farm. Without a fairly 
tending this study and when the otten county...) 4.4 | 18.63 | 4.28 a te knowledge “y the at - 
results for a number of years are South Dakota uction it is no i 
available it is probable that they Spink county....) 39 9.9 | 28.70 | 2.40 termine the price at which a crop 
will differ somewhat from the results ne must sell in order to yield a profit, 
for the single year of 1919. Clay county..... 38 8.1] 22.91] 2.82 and consequently it is not possible 
The second column in the table Traverse county..| 42 8.4 | 23.61 | 2.80 to ey i profit, if any, it will 
shows the number of farmers which T ing Wh 1 8.4 | 22 } yield if sold at a given price. 
produced wheat at the cost appear- Sey ee " et Raps. Without knowing the profit or 
Ing opposite in the first column. For Total Summary....! 481 11.7 | 25.10 | 2.15 lack of fit derived from the 
several (Continued on page 73 





example, two farms produced wheat 
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EDITORIAL 


DIVIDENDS—PROFITS 

HE soap box agitator gets all “het up” over the financial 

statements of big corporations that show how nice, juicy 
“‘melons’’ were divided among their stockholders as dividends. 
Of course, dividends come from profits, if the business is a 
legitimate one. Blue sky concerns often declare dividends when 
there have been no profits, just to fool the would-be purchaser 
of stock. 

But what of it? Soon the farm organizations will be doing 
“big business” in “big business” ways, and will be declaring 
dividends in order to keep the membership together. Unless 
association together is profitable then the organization goes to 
pieces. It must result in profit to the member-in one way or 
auother, or in a return in the form of dividends. 

What are excess profits? Take your own business. Can you 
conduct every branch of farming on a four percent profit? 
One-half of one percent profit on a great volume and quick 
turnover makes some business concerns immensely wealthy. 
But you may need a margin of twenty percent on one line of 
production, fifty percent on another, and- you might make good 
money with only ten percent profit on another. In diversified 
farming the risks are varying and the yield subject so much to 
weather that any fixed percentage would be ruinous. The 
riskier the business the greater should be the percentage of 
profit. 

It is the concern that is best able to cut down overhead ex- 
penses that makes the largest profit. It may be a big concern or 
a moderate sized one. But its sales are based on prevailing 
market prices set by the smaller concerns that cannot manu- 
facture or sell so cheaply. To undersell would ruin competition 
and build up a monopoly. It is better for all concerned that 
some be allowed to make excessive profits than that they.should 
be forced to undersell the other concerns of the same kind and 
force them to the wall. 

Excessive profits and big dividends go right back into the 
business stream to increase production and keep down prices. 
If the government takes excess profits in war tax, or a law for- 
bids excess profits, then the consumers are bit. If excess profits 
were as fixed as the tides, and as certain, then profiteering could 
be stopped by law. But if by law we were to say a concern 
could make, say eight percent, should the law not also say that 
the government guarantees against loss? The ups and downs of 
business are taken into consideration in the fixed charges of any 
business. The fat years tide over the lean years. 

This is what organized farmers must perfect, so they can tide 
over lean years from non-perishable products held in storage 
accumulated in years of overproduction. 

To tinker with profits by law is a dangerous thing. America 
is great because Americans make a profit. When we do away 
with the incentive of excessive profit we do away with the 
daring, the gambling spirit of Americans. We are not ready 
yet for communism. We want individuality. Every farmer 
lives thus. It has prevented serfdom and a peasant class in 


America. 
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COMMENT 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER 

H*s she a good place to live while teaching in your district? 

Has she a comfortable room all to herself where she can 
live her own life, go to bed when she pleases, or read in comfort 
and quiet? Is she made welcome in the activities of the com- 
munity or is she an outcast? Can she have her company in a 
safe place at home, or must she meet her friends out in a buggy 
or auto, or the dark lanes? 

The country teacher is human. She pays for room and board. 
She wants some privacy. She is under no obligations to be 
baby tender, cook, dishwasher, housekeeper or nurse for the 
family she lives with. She is not paid for that. She is paid little 
enough for her teaching. The wage of a servant girl is another 
matter. The school district is not paying for a servant girl 
for some family in the district. 

The difficulty in securing a teacher for the country school will 
not be overcome entirely by paying a higher salary. If the 
teacher has to live where she is considered one of the family, 
has to sleep with members of the family, work as a member of 
the family, live as they live and go to bed to save heat and light, 
salary increase is little inducement. The servant girl and the 
hired man work for the family. They have to adapt their ways 
more to the family ways. The teacher is paying her way and is 
entitled to good room and board and freedom to live as she 
wishes without being under obligations to the family that keeps 
her. That is the kind of freedom she finds in the city, and her 
one ambition will be to get a city school if living conditions are 
not congenial in the country. 

A teacherage is the solution. Let the teacher have a furnished 
cottage and live her own life if no one in the district will accept 
her as a real roomer and boarder entitled to what she pays for. 
The consolidated school with a teacherage is one step that will 
bring to the district capable teachers equal to those in the city 
schools. Teachers are human beings. Treat them as such. 


SHODDY—COMMERCIAL FRAUD 

NE ought to buy shoddy if he wants it. One ought to pay 
any price he is willing to. But it is fraud to be compelled 
to take shoddy when desiring to buy all wool that has never 
been used, and a still greater fraud to pay virgin wool prices for 
it. It is a moral and a business question that needs the same 
attention that was accorded the oleo business a few years ago 

when oleo was sold as butter at butter prices. 

Just as the dairymen were then face to face with unfair 
competition that was putting them out of business and en- 
riching the manufacturers of the butter fraud, so the sheep- 
men are now face to face with a competition so fraudulent that 
manufacturers can make enormous profits by the use of shoddy 
in fabrics, selling shoddy clothes as new, all-wool goods at new 
wool prices. Hence, they are refusing to buy raw wool. When 
this spring’s clip of about two and a half billion pounds came 
on the market there were in storage a billion pounds of wool un- 
sold for the reason that the scavengers of the earth were selling 
the rags of war to the manufacturers at a price so far below the 























raw wool prices that they ignored the sheepmen entirely. 

How can this fraud be stopped? How can the buyers of 
men’s and women’s clothes be assured that they are getting “all 
wool” that has not been picked up by the rag scavengers and 
made into cloth that to all appearances is all virgin wool? Just 
as the oleo fraud was checked by law so can the shoddy fraud 
be checked by law. The law never stopped one from buying 
oleo if he wanted it. The dairymen simply demanded that oleo 
be sold as oleo, not as pure butter. The sheepmen demand a law 
that will cumpel the manufacturers of cloth to mark it so that 
the buyer may know the percentage of shoddy. Then the 
buyer can decide whether to buy and whether the price is right. 

It took years of hard fighting for the dairymen to check the 
oleo fraud by law. Powerful interests were opposing the law. 
The dairymen fought alone, for in those days the farmers were 
not organized. It ought to be easier to get a federal law to 
check the shoddy fraud because the farmers are better or- 
ganized. They ought to put all the force of their organizations 
behind a bill of that kind whether they raise sheep or not. 
The interests opposing are the textile manufacturers and the 
dealers who can make more money by fraud than by selling 
goods made from virgin wool. There is absolutely no sense in 
clothing prices being what they are today with billions of 
pounds of virgin wool still in the warehouses of the wool 
growers. The buyers are offering the prices of fifteen years ago, 
but the price of wool goods is that of war time. It is inconsistent. 

All farmers are buyers of clothes, if not raisers of wool, hence 
every farmer ought to ask congress to pass a truth-in-fabrics 
law. . 








THE LATEST ON PACKERS 
HERE comes to this office July 31st, two very significant 
bits ‘of news prepared for the benefit of those who read. 
One is a reprint from a speech made by Thomas E. Wilson, 
meat packer, before the Illinois Bankers’ Association in June, 
at which meeting he said in part: ' 

“The most radical and un-American elements in our national 
life have seized upon this movement and are using it as a means 
to inaugurate the nationalization of all industry. Some of these 
forces have established legislative bureaus at Washington and 
are posing as the representatives of the farmers and as such are 
demanding in their name passage of all kinds of radical and un- 
American legislation for the sinister purpose above stated. 
Radical elements of the labor organizations are also attempting 
to form a coalition with radical farm organizations for the pur- 
pose of controlling legislation and have threatened with defeat 
all members of congress who refuse to obey their mandates. 

“This agitation and the unwarranted attacks growing out of 
it benefit no one and sooner or later it will be established that 
anything which handicaps the packer and makes it more 
difficult and expensive to distribute his products will in the end 
militate against the producer and the consumer as well.” 

The other is a news letter from the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau of Lansing, sent out by J. P. Powers, publicity director. 
It shows what may result from too hasty legislation intended 
to kill or curb “big business.” It says: 

“Modification of the federal restrictions of the packing in- 
dustry, which forced packers a few months ago to begin divore- 
ing wholesaling of products other than meat and by-products 
from their businesses, will be asked by the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. President J. R. Howard, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, has agreed to cooperate in attempts at 
Washington to secure modification of the restraining orders. 

“The reason for this action by the farmers, .as set forth by 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau, is that considerable competi- 
tion, which heretofore between the packers and other wholesale 
interests has been in vogue, has ended, and as a result prices 
paid growers for commodities have shrunk alarmingly. Prices 
of the manufacturers’ product to the consumer, however, have 
held firm. The farm bureau wants the modifying order to be 
pertinent to the canning of fruits and vegetables, permitting the 
packers to continue these activities. 

“As an illustration of how this minimization has shrunk 
prices paid farmers, it is pointed out that canners in Michigan 
in past years have paid growers from nine cents per pound to 
thirteen cents per pound for sour cherries. This year, the grow- 
ers were paid between five cents and eight cents, altho costs of 
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production, including labor, have increased considerably. In 
1919, black raspberries brought the growers $4.50 per case. 
This year, the prices range between $3.25 and $3.50. For 
plums in 1919, the growers were paid $2.50 per bushel. This 
year, they are being offered between seventy-five cents and one 
dollar per bushel. 

“According to the farm bureau, unless competition is en- 
couraged so that fruit ¢ rowers can market their crop and obtain 
somewhere near cost of production, Michigan soon will lose 
its place as a leader among the states producing small fruits.” 


RAILROAD RATE INCREASES 


Sens Interstate Commerce Commission has just granted 

the railroads a twenty percent interstate freight rate in- 
crease and a twenty percent passenger rate increase and a 
fifty percent Pullman rate increase. The farmers will be hit 
the hardest, for they are the largest shippers. Unlike in any 
other line where the consumer pays the freight, the farmer pays 
the freight both ways. 

The price of all his products is the central market price, less 
the freight of his products to that market. Chicago is the 
principal livestock center and all livestock is sold locally at the 
Chicago price, less freight to Chicago or Kansas City as the 
case may be. Minneapolis and Chicago are the grain centers 
and all grain is sold at the central market price, Jess freight to 
those markets. In fact, Liverpool is the wheat market, and the 
farmer pays transportation to Liverpool on all grain sold, 
whether it ever goes to Liverpool or not for the price is the 
Liverpool price, less transportation. 

If a farmer sells a bunch of cattle to a neighbor he pays 
freight to Chicago, for the price is set in the stockyards of the 
big markets. If he sells corn to a neighbor he pays freight to the 
leading grain market where the price is fixed. The same is true 
of all his products. 

When he buys manufactured goods, or packing house prod- 
ucts, he pays the freight again from the factory or packing 
house to the farm. It gets him going and coming. So we say 
the farmer is the largest shipper in the country and will pay 
most of this freight increase of $1,134,000,000, annually. 

What will he get for it? Better service, plenty of cars, plenty 
of coal, fertilizer and the necessities of farm life? That remains 
to be seen. The car shortage has cost the farmers millions of 
dollars in lost products and shrunken prices. A raise in freight 
rates will be welcome if it means an end to such losses. How 
long before the railroad workers strike again to get another 
increase to offset the increased cost of living due to raise in 
freight rates? Where the raise is actually a fraction of a cent 
on an article sold, the sellers will more likely add a nickel to 
the price. 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


UCCESSFUL FARMING’S mission is not partisan or 

political. In fairness to our readers and in the interest 
of a full and free discussion of national associations we open 
our advertising columns to the arguments of all recognized 
political parties. But the acceptance of such advertising does 
not carry with it either agreement or disagreement with the 
arguments set forth. Our own views of questions directly af- 
fecting the farmer will be covered in our editorial columns, 


HOW THEY HATED HIM 

IE President succeeded on this occasion because he acted 

without sense and without constraint in a panorama that 
was gotten up more for the benefit of his party than for the 
glory of the Nation and the honor of the dead. * * * We 
pass over the silly remarks of the President; for the credit of 
the Nation we are willing that the veil of oblivion shall be 
dropped over them and that they shall no more be repeated or 
thought of.” 

This sounds like some of the blistering remarks of President 
Wilson’s worst enemies—but it is not. It is a reprint of an 
editorial that appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot and Union, 
November 24, 1863, after President Lincoln had made his now 
famous Gettysburg speech. Some of the criticisms of today 
will sound just as foolish in fifty years. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


country by the failure to ratify the treaty of peace, the 

United States government is at the moment playing 
world politics on a large scale. The note recently sent to Japan 
asking for an explanation of her occupation of certain ter- 
ritory in Siberia illustrates one of the big factors of our foreign 
policy, namely, that there must not be any partition of Rus- 
sian territory while the national will of that country is unable 
to assert itself. Another feature of the policy is the maintenance 
of the“open door’’in the far East,on the insistence of which this 
country is as determined now as it was when it was first pro- 
claimed by John Hay. The state department is also determined 
that powers accepting mandates in undeveloped countries, as in 
Asia Minor for instance, should not have the right to build 
economic barriers in mandate territories. This was the basis 
of a query sent to Great Britain recently asking for information 


TAL. senshi ty Oo ble the inability imposed on this 


as to the rted partition of Mesopotamian oil between Great 
Britain France. It is an application of the “open door” 
policy to the near East. 


Movement of Crops a Problem 


HILE the Interstate Commerce Commission will refuse 

to be stampeded by the claims of special interests, it 
will cooperate with the railroad commission on car service 
to move, with inadequate facilities, the grain crops to market. 
Some idea of the seriousness of the situation is given by the 
forecasts of the department of agriculture for the principal 
grain crops this fall. The wheat production is estimated at 
780,543, bushels as compared with 940,987,000 bushels in 
1919, 921,438,000 in 1918 and 637,665,000 in 1917. A sub- 
stantial increase is noted in oats and barley. It must not be 
forgotten that the railroads are operating practically with the 
equipment of 1917, the additions under federal control being 
more than discounted by the heavy wear of the past few years. 
A complicating feature of the situation is that approximately 
17.6 percent of last year’s wheat crop, thirty percent of the 
corn, thirty percent of the oats and twenty-two percent of 
barley is still on the farms or in storage elevators awaiting shi 
ment. Something can be done by taking cars of eastern soaks 
and reconsigning them to move western grain, but this“‘rob 
Peter to pay Paul” scheme is a drug remedy on which the west 
cannot be left to depend much longer. 


Foreign Trade Climbs During Fiscal Year 1920 


HE value of all export shipments from the United States 

for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, reached the grand 
total of $8,111,000,000 the greatest figure in the country’s 
history. It marked an increase of $879,000,000 over the export 
figure of 1919. The imports for the same period reached $5,- 
239,000,000 as compared with $3,096,000,000 for theyear 1919. 
For the same fiscal year the revenues of the United States 


exceeded expenditures for. the first time in three years and 
the secretary of the treasury was able to show a reduction of 
of two and one-fourth billions from the highest peak of the 
national debt. It now stands at twenty-four and one-fourth 


billions and the treasury hopes that if congress o 
economy there will be substantial decreases and savings in the 


immediate future, 


Rate Increase Granted Railroads 


ROM the point of view of the farming community the most 
important event of the month was decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant to the railroads a rate 
advance which will increase their revenue by something like 
$1,500,000,000 per annum. The increase was inevitable if the 
roads were to be kept out of a receivership and the nation’s 
business handled. 

The advance is to go into effect on August 26th and is the 
largest single increase in the history Of American railroads. It 
was larger of course by reason of award of $600,000,000 a year 
made to the railroad workers. The advance covers both freight 
and passenger rates,;'with surcharges on pullman fares and milk 


rate increases. Provision is made for a twenty percent increase 
in passenger rates, excess baggage charges and charges for milk 
transportation, irrespective of territory served. It provides for 
a fifty percent increase in sleeping car fare. Freight rate in- 
creases under the decision varies with the territory, the eastern 
roads getting a forty percent advance, the southern roads 
twenty-five percent, the western roads thirty-five percent and 
the intermountain pacific roads twenty-five percent. 

Two of the commissioners—Mr. Wooley and Mr. Eastman 
—tho concurring in theaward, attached a memorandum to it 
deploring thereturnof theroadsto privateownershipand declar- 
ing that their concurrence in the increase was predicated on the 
“critical condition” of the roads. Commissioner McChord, 
in commenting on this memorandum, exp the viewpoint 
of those who do not believe that it is good policy at this time 
to intrude the issue of government control into the operation of 
the Transportation act. He said: “The questions involved in 
this case are so great and so vital to the American people that 
no such suggestions as here made should be injected to, further 
complicate the extremely delicate and vital questions that now 
confront this commission, the public and the railroads.” 


Rural Population 


EVERAL months ago while the census was underway it 
was intimated in these pages that the completed figures 
would show an alarming decrease in rural population. Fi 
for states are now complete but not in such form as to indicate 
exactly what the decrease in the agricultural population has 
been. As an instance of the trend, however, take the state 
of Michigan where there has been a total increase of about a 
million in the population in the past decade. At the same time 
it shows that almost uniformly the population of the rural 
counties has decreased and taking the decrease in eight counties 
as normal for the state it would indicate a decrease of 100,000 
in the rural population. The increase is registered by the larger 
cities and reflected hardly at all in the small towns which 
constitute rural centers. What is true of Michigan is true of 
the country at large. 


Power On Farms 


A$ one of its experiments in power on farms the department 
of agriculture has conducted an investigation of the use 
of motor trucks on seven hundred and fifty-three eastern farms, 
of every size and location. The strong point of agreement in 
the answers made by the farmers to the queries of the depart- 
ment is that for those living five miles or more from markets 
the time saved in hauling is from one-half to two-thirds. Less 
than one man in ten had cut down his work stock as a result of 
using the truck, but most of the owners agree that the profits 
accruing from “saving time” more than compensates for any 
expense entailed. Little trouble was experienced with the trucks 
getting out of commission. Over four-fifths of the truck owners 
m the eleven states covered by the report said that their trucks 
decrease their expenses for hired help by an average of $324 a 


year. 
Commission Reverses Former Ruling 


A DECISION of interest to the livestock shippers has just 
been handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
gion. The decision reversed a former finding that loading and 
unloading of livestock in car lots was a duty of the shipper. The 
reversed judgment now declares that loading and unloading is 
not a duty of the shipper at all but of the line-haul carrier for 
which he must deal with the stockyards company. Complaint 
of heavy charges by the stockyards company may be brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission by the carrier. 
The decision further declared that collection of separate 

from shippers for loading or unloading livestock in 
addition to the rates on livestock to and from Chicago stock- 
yards have been an unlawful and unreasonable practice. Such 
charges must be refunded with interest from date of payment- 


by shipper. 




















see what steps can mutually be taken to effect some 
movement looking to the stabilization of prices,” was the 
purpose and object of a meeting held in Chlenae on July 
23rd and 24th. Whether-or not it proves to be the most im- 
ag meeting of farmers ever held in this country is yet to 
determined. If it is the beginning of a movement which will 
successfully accomplish its expressed oe ory it may truly be 
so termed; if the great movement started at this meeting fails 
of accomplishment, the meeting will not have been in vain, 
but it will have been of comparatively small importance. 
_ Ina few words, the meeting was for the purpose of consider- 
ing plans for cooperation of cooperators. It was arranged for 
and called by the American Farm Bureau Federation. Toquote 
the invitation sent out by that organization, it includes, “State 
Presidents and Secretaries of State Cooperative Grain Dealers’ 
Associations, Cooperative Livestock Shipping Associations, 
Farmers’ Unions, Societies of Equity, Farm Bureau Federa- 
tions, Masters of the State Granges of the various states of the 
middle west,and asmanyotherorganizationsactivelyinterestedin 
cooperative marketing of which we have knowledge. The 
Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Marketing Divisions of the State Departments of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Colleges, and the Agricultural Press are also in- 
vited.” Everyone who is at all con- 
versant with pomees day conditions 






COOPERATIVE MARKETERS MEET | 


An Attempt to Solve the Farmer's Marketing Problems 





an dddress and discussion by Aaron Sapiro, who is attorney for 
fourteen of the largest California producers’ cooperative market- 
associations, and a specialist in cooperation. 

_ While some of the representatives of cooperative organiza- 
tions in the middle west felt that Mr. Sapiro belittled the work 
of their organizations, and while the plan which has proven en- 
tirely satisfactory in marketing the various fruit crops of Cali- 
fornia may not prove adapted to the marketing of the grain 
and livestock of the middle west without considerable modifica~ 
tion, it may be truly stated that Mr. Sapiro emphasized a 
number of the fundamentals which are essential to successful 
cooperative marketing and was the first to propose a definite 
plan for the solution of the grain marketing problem in the 
middle west. 

His plan provided for organizing in each state a grain grow- 
ers’ association and the federation of these associations in a 
national organization, which would act as a selling agency for 
all grain grown by members of the state associations. This 
association would sell direct to millers and distributors, the 
entire proceeds, less the actual cost of handling, being returned 
to the producers. He advocated the formation of a separate 
corporation with capital to take over and coordinate and 
standardize the local elevators, these elevators to do the 
warehousing of the crop, receiving in 
return fair interest on the investment. 

When Mr. Sapiro emphasized in 





as affecting the business of farmin 
knows that the problems connecte 
with the marketing of farm produce 
at prices which will guarantee the cost 
of production and a reasonable profit 
are the most serious problems con- 
fronting producers of agricultural 
products. Costs of production have 
greatly increased; the tendency in 
these unsettled times, when every- 
body is clamoring for a reduction in 
the cost of living, is to beat down the 
prices of agricultural products before 
prices of the things that enter into 
the cost of production have suffered 
a corresponding reduction. It is only 
natural that the farmers of the coun- 
try are intensely interested in a move- 
ment which gives promise of insur- 
ing them a return which will enable 
them to operate their business at a 
profit. That they are intensely in- 
terested was evident from the at- 
tendance at this meeting. Practically 
all the State Farm Bureaus, State 
Granges, State Farmers’ Unions 
Equity Societies, State Associa- 
tions of Cooperative Grain and Live- 
stock Shippers, in the mid-west were 
represented. 

The first session of the conference 
was devoted to the taking of a sort 
of inventory of what is now being 
done by some of the farmers’ co- 
operative marketing organizations 
which are most active. Ben Drake, 
President of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, Frank Myers, 
Secretary of the Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and C. H. Gustafson, President of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, told of the work of their respective organizations. From 
these reports it was evident that cooperative grain marketing 
has already reached considerable proportions. 

The Equity Exchange has a paid in capitalization of $1,- 
300,000. It has cai ton elevators and its business turnover 
this year is expected to exceed $100,000,000. 

The Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Association has more 
than four thousand cooperative elevators and the membership 
of these local units averages between one hundred and twenty- 
five and one hundred and fifty. 

The Farmers’ Union of > has cooperative elevators 
in more than half the grain-buying points in that state and is 
now endeavoring to get into the terminal markets. 

The aim of the conference was to work out a plan whereb 
the activities and influence of the organizations just mater or | 
and all other organizations formed for the purpose of marketing 
grain and livestock, might be united and handle thru this one 
great organization the marketing of a large percentage of the 
grain and livestock grown in the middle west. 

When one considers the enormity of the undertaking, he 
will not wonder that I termed this the most important meeting 
of farmers ever held, provided it accomplishes the purpose 
which the conference was ealled to consider. 

At the beginning of the second session, Secretary Meredith 
told briefly of the service and assistance that the U: S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is prepared to render to those interested in 
cooperation and the remainder of the session was devoted to 














President J. R. Howard of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who presided at the conference, 
and who will appoint a committee of seventeen to 
work out a plan for cooperative buying of grain. 


the strongest terms the fact that 
“the farmer ig essentially a producer 
and not a marketer,” he, at one and 
the same time, pointed out one of the 

rincipal reasons for cooperative mar- 
Eotin and the principal reason for 
the failure of numerous efforts at 
cooperative marketing. ‘‘Marketin 
is expert work,” he declared “an 
should be done by experts. The 
trouble with the farmer is that he has 
not been willing to pay a fair price 
for expert advice. You have no right 
to expect a fair price for wheat if you 
are not willing to pay a fair price for 
brains.” 

At the close of the first day’s 
session two committees of five each 
were appointed to consider and 
recommend procedure for the second 
day. The committee representing the 

in interests was composed of C. H 
Gatdben of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, Benjamin Drake of the 
Equity Cooperative Union, A. L. 
Middleton of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, J. C. 
Sailor of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and B. Needham, of 
the Kansas Grange. 

This committee reported in the 
form of a set of resolutions, which 
were passed by the conference and 
became the real action of that body, 
so far as the grain marketing problem 
is concerned. ‘The resolutions in full are quoted. “Resolved: 
That we recommend that the chairman of this -convention 
appoint a permanent committee not to exceed seventeen 
members, representing the various organizations interested, and 
with the consent and approval of such organizations, to con- 
sider, formulate, and submit hereafter for consideration, @ 
definite plan of organization whereby all organizations of grain 
producers can conduct cooperative grain marketing thru one 
or more central organizations or grain a or such 
other solution of the cooperative marketing problems as may 
be approved by such committee, and that each organization or 
interest represented, shall bear the expenses of its own delegate 
or committee members. That when this committee is ready to 
report, copies of this report shall be sent to each organization, 
and the chairman of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
tes of such organiza- 

shall be submitted 





shall call a conference of accredited dele 
tions with power to act, to whom such p 
for adoption or rejection. ie 
“Resolved: That this conference request every organization 
to report to the American Farm Bureau Federation the re- 
spective freight _— and car requirements of their Tespec- 
tivedistricts;and that the Federation coordinate these require- 
ments fairly and equitably and try to secure the greatest 
for all organizations and their requirements. 
“Resowed: That this convention extend its heartfelt con- 
gratulations to the Federal Trade Commission for its. substantial 
accomplishments in the past, and pledge to the Commission its 


support for the future. _- 
‘ResoWwed: Further, that we believe that true tion will 
furnish the solution of the grain market- (C on. page 5S. 
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WILL PRICES RISE OR FALL 


Some Views On A Question That Affects Farm Income 


By L. M. GRAVES 


VERYBODY is wondering how long he is to suffer under 
the burden of high living costs. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants are wondering at what price and what profit their 

merchandise will sell next fall and next spring. And the farmer 
is still in his quandary as to whether rising costs of labor and 
equipment are again going to be offset so neatly and precisely 
by falling prices of his own products. The cost of the things 
the farmer is using in growing this year’s crop is as a or 
higher than last year. Is the price of livestock going to go down 
so that he will lose what eraperty he has left from his last year’s 
feeding experience? Will corn, wheat and cotton fall off and 
run him in the hole on them also? Or is everything going so 
high that everybody is going to get rich on this $40 flour and 
the wheat prices that will mean? When agricultural prices in 
the next several years finally find their oval, wheal is that level 
going to be—high, low or medium? Perhaps authority could 
found for believing all three. 

Everybody understands pretty well now that the present 
inflation of prices is due — to three things. These are first, 
an under-supply of almost all kinds of g ; Second, an un- 
usually urgent demand for commodities; and third, an enormous 
increase in currency and credit. 

We have an under-supply of things because production 
slowed up during the war. Thus the world’s wheat production 
in the years 1909 to 1914 was around four billion bushels. Dur- 
ing the war years it probably averaged about three and a 

uarter billions, tho there are no official statistics from Central 
Europe and Russia. Other lines of production declined more or 
less, with a few exceptions such as 
copper which steadily increased and 


The beginning of credit deflation is the most convincing 
evidence of approaching price declines. But this will needs be 
slow. England has made the start, but the demoralized financial 
situation in Europe will prevent much scaling down of in- 
debtednessforyears, Inthe United States we are hearing reports 
of rising rediscount rates and liquidation of loans. Additional 
credit for legitimate business will, of course, be needed next 
fall. Perhaps what needs to be done right now, is not so much 
to decrease the amount of credit, but to use it for a different 


purpose. 

The general situation, then, seems to be that the conditions 
making for high prices are not likely to become any more 
acute. The peak has been reached and the general trend should 
be downward. But there is likely to be anotner peak in the 
next few months, maybe as high as the one just past. And the 
downward trend, if it does develop, is likely to be so irregular 
and so slight during the coming months as to be scarcely notice- 
able. In short, the era of extravagant prices, tho transient, is 


not past. 

This: means that the farmer can count on high costs of opera- 
tion for some time yet. There is little prospect for an ap- 
preciable decline in the price of -_—s he buys, save possibly 
in clothing and sugar. Wages are still rising and equipment 
shows little signs of change. 

Now for the prospects in the farmer’s own products. The 
general market situation, of course, underlies movements 
of corn and cotton prices. But there are some conditions and 
influences which have a special bearing, and are likely to cause 

divergences in the farm markets from 
the course followed by prices in 





general. 





coal which about held its own. But 
the scarcity for consumers’ use was 
greatly intensified by the fact that 
the goods produced were not used 
productively or sold on the open 
market but were taken by the govern- 
ments for destructive purposes. 

On the demand side, the war de- 
mand was followed up by an after- 
the-war buying spurt, stimulated by 
the unprecedented prosperity of 
labor and a nationwide maniaof ex- 
travagance. The orgy of automobiles, 
fine raimient and expensive enter- 
tainment was a natural aftermath of 
the war, but it is of course one of the 
major causes of the pinch of high 
prices. 

Currency and credit inflation has 
been far greater than ever in the 
world’s history. Now, the real under- 
lying basis of credit is goods. When 
you have an enormously enlarged 


lation. 


production. 








The only thing which could bring 
a long period of falling prices is 
greatly increased production so that 
the supply of commodities shall in- 
crease more rapidly than the popu- 
That is what caused the 
falling markets from 1880 to 1900. 
The widespread introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and the opening 
up of new farm lands, chiefly in the 
Mississippi vailey, lowered the cost 
of production and raised the rate of 


In the first place, farm products 
are raw materials, and as such 
fluctuate much more rapidly and 
violently than do manufactured 

. Thus we have recently seen 
a disastrous break in the markets for 
raw wool and salted hides without 
such corresponding, or closely related, 
decline in clothing and shoes. 

The immediate outlook for prices 
this fall and winter is, in the main, 
some Smaller plantings and less 

reeding of livestock coupled with 
late calveeniliip weather conditions 
have given rise to a quite general cry 
of food shortage and famine prices. 
This can, perhaps be discounted more 
or less. > the case of wheat, for 
instance, an average crop or better 
is predicted for this country with a 
possibility of a total yield of 800,- 
|| 000,000 bushels. Crop prospects 
|| abroad are good, ns in Aus- 
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pyramid of credit, standing base up- 





ward on a shrinking basis of actual 

commodities, you are bound to have 

an enormous increase in prices as well as a very dangerous 
problem in financial equilibrium. An addition to credit instru- 
ments simply gives someone additional purchasing power in 
the market and so increases the demand for goods—and raises 
the price of them. 

Looking at it by and large, there can be no great and perma- 
nent decline in generaltprice:levels until something happens to 
affect one of these,three-major factors. 

Until the world’s supply of marketable goods is increased 
or until the hectic demand for is decreased, or until 
the world’s credits are scaled down, there will be ]jttle abate- 
ment in general price levels. 

We probably reached the peak, or very near it, in April. 
Indications are that the greatest pinch of scarcity is past. re 
are indications that demand has about reached its limit. And 
credit deflation seems slowly to have started. 

But there is yet no marked increase in the rate of production, 
which is the only way to secure an increased supply of goods. 
Part of the world seems to be getting back to work; but it is 
slow. Here in the United States the actual volume of production 
is known to be less than a year ago. It is about down to the 
level af 1918, and much below that of 1916-17. Labor shows 
some signs of settling down. But it will take a very thorogoing 
conversion to the old fashioned gospel of work to speed things 
up very, much. It may be as an old friend of mine who remem- 
bers the days following the Civil War remarked: ‘They will 


get ek to doing a day’s work when they see some other fellow 
0. down their job, and have to walk the streets on an 


mRy stomach.” 
t have to come to that. It may take financial crisis 


and breadlines, closed-down factories and vacant business 
rooms to 
“consuming more than | 


make people quit spending more than they earn, quit 
produce. 


_—~*s«stvadiia, and the forecast for India 
much above the average — of 
short 


recent years. Of course the world crop is bound to 
compared to pre-war standards, but the demand during the last 
few years has also been lower. In 1913 the importing countries 
of the world took close to three-quarters of a billion bushels of 
—— The past few years they have been requiring but half 
a billion. 

But discounting all wild talk about t shortages there is 
no indication of any supply in excess of demand—the balance 
is far more likely to swing the other way. Export demand for 
American wheat is good on account of restrictions on export in 
the Argentine. Railroad congestion is almost certain to develop 
this fall with a corresponding bull effect on prices. Prices for 
wheat, and with it the other cereals generally, should certainly 
be strong this fall. 

However, it is likely to be in the wholesale price that these 
influences will be most noticeable. A rail tie-up, for example, 
will cause a bulge in terminal prices but is likely to have the op- 
posite effect, or a much smaller stimulating effect, on farm 
— A rail tie-up, it is believed, causes an increased spread 

tween farm and wholesale prices. 

Another possibility of weaker prices lies in the rate of dis- 
count. If a serious financial stringency develops, with risin 
rates for money, the reaction on all the markets will be bearis 
in the widespread liquidation which will develop. This is 
probably the greatest danger of loss in cereals next season. 

Livestock prices are slated for a rise on account of decreased 

roduction, which seems a very reasonable view. The situation 
in the cotton market appears a little indeterminate. Up to 
the middle part of June, there had developed some weakness 
in the cotton goods market, but not serious—a sort of reaction 
of the cape in the silk and woolen cloths trade. This will 
probabl ect the domestic mill demand for the staple somic- 
what. At the same time European de- (Continued on page 32 

















A STEP TOWARD BETTER LEASES 


A New Stock-Share Agreement That Is Proving Successful 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


ITH approximately one-half of our cornbelt farm land 

operated by tenant farmers, it is high time that some 

attention was being paid to the way this land is bei 
farmed, what kind of leases are ~~; and what are gene 
conditions of tenancy. Rented land usually means a deteriora- 
tion, not only in the productive value of the land but also in 
the improvements and appearance of the farm and of the com- 
munity. Representative data covering over 1,200 Iowa farms 
show the corn yield to be about eight percent less on rented 
farms than on owner farms. 

It is economically impossible to eliminate tenancy altogether 
or to even reduce it to a very small pencentage. There will 
always be a certain number who are climbing the agricultural 
ladder to farm ownership, and tenancy is one of the rungs 
in this ladder; there are also a certain number of sons or sqns- 
in-law who are renting their fathers’ farms; and still another 
class who will always be tenants because they have not the 
ability to assume the responsibility of ownership. 

Since tenancy is a permanent fixture of the land system, the 
logical way to improve the condition of the renter is to improve 
the method of leasing; and the kind of farming done on the 
rented land. A natural sequence of improved agriculture is 


landlord can give this credit with comparative safety since he 
retains an active interest in the business where the credit is 
invested. 

These provisions will furnish credit and aid in management 
for the young renter starting out and will enable him to start 
as a tenant much earlier in life than if he had to accumulate all 
his own capital. It will also enable him to start on a large farm, 
which means a more profitable farm. It will give him more 
capital to work with, which is necessary in order to realize 
maximum profits, 

After having made arrangements to start farming together, 
the next step for the landlord and tenant is to select a profitable 
and permanent type of farming. They are both interested in this 
since they share equally in the profits. Professor Lloyd has 
incorporated in the lease a suggestive organization which has 

roved to be efficient and profitable for the average cornbelt 
arm. Livestock, especially hogs, should furnish the principal 
receipts. 

The firm should decide on the amount of each kind of live- 
stock that shall be kept and indicate that in the lease. A glance 
at the table indicates that a large amount of livestock is desir- 
able from the standpoint of keeping the land productive and 




































































increased profits that this method 
and these will of renting gives 
help the renter —— returns to 
attain the goal COMPARISON OF SYSTEMS OF RENTING th tenant and 
of farm ownership _ > (114 Iowa tenant farms) landlord for the 
at an_ earlier ss 7 amount of risk 
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the preparation of lassi et a seeded down and 
agoodstock-share || _ aa a IP plowed up each 
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lease by Professor 

O. G. Lloyd of 

the Iowa state college. This lease is representative of an 

equitable agreement betereen the tenant and landlord and 
rovides also, for a permanent and profitable type of agriculture 
‘© be practiced on the farm. In addition to these features, it 

furnishes a means for the young farmer of limited means to 

start farming for himself at an early age. 

The lease embodies the usual provisions of stock-share 
leases. The receipts are to be divided equally. The land is to be 
furnished by the landlord and the labor, including machinery 
by the tenant. The productive livestock and the general 
farming expenses are to be paid by the firm, which is composed 
of the tenant and the landlord. 

But, in addition to the provisions named so far, which can 
be found in most of the stock-share leases in use now, many 
features have been added which make this lease much more 
complete. The language of the lease is also clear, simple and 
free from the confusing legal wording which makes it so difficult 
for the ordinary mortal to know just what sort of a contract 
he is signing. 

In the first place, the lease is effective for either a long period 
of years or for a single year. This is possible by an arrangement 
which provides that the lease be continuous unless one of the 
parties gives notice in writing at an early date, that he wishes to 
end the agreement at the end of the current contract year. This 
gives all the advantages of a long lease but makes it possible 
= terminate it at the end of any year in case it proves unsatis- 

actory. 

The lease is designed to be of particular value to the young 
man who has had farm experience but cannot start farming for 
himself because of lack of capital. In these days of high prices 
of equipment and labor, it requires no small investment to start 
as a tenant, to say nothing of buying a farm, and the average 
farm hand works about nine or ten years before he is ional 
able to start as a tenant. The same is true of many of our 
agricultural college graduates. They have the training and 
some experience but usually no capital. 

If these men could be furnished credit and be given as- 
sistance in peneaes the business during their first years of 
operation, they would earn and accumulate wealth or capital 
faster than if they were working for someone else. That is 
one need that this lease supplies. The landlord and tenant will 
cooperate in the management of the business. The tenant may 
never have had any experience in the managing of a farm him- 
self and he will therefore need an experienced partner to guide 
him while he is accumulating his experience. Such a partner- 
~ may save him many costly errors. 

n case the tenant needs credit with which to purchase his 
ng se and share of the livestock, the lease provides that 
the landlord shall take the renter’s note and that the renter’s 
property on the farm will be the security for the note. The 


ood, such as ma- 
nure, straw, stalks, etc., shall be burned or unnecessarily re- 
moved from the farm. Good farm management and practice 
is emphasized thruout the entire lease. 

Under such an arrangement, careful records must necessarily 
be kept and the lease provides that an inventory at the be- 
ginning and end of each year shall be made and a record of all 
receipts and exnenditures will be kept by the tenant. Such a 
record is necessary in order to effect an equal division of receipts 
and to make an intelligent study of the business. Another 
reason such records are important is that when the lease 
terminates, a final settlement can be made without having 
a dispersion sale. By means of the inventory and records, an 
adjustment can be made and one party can buy out the in- 
terest of the other. In the paragraph on final settlement, this 
latter method is given a preference as it does not sell the live- 
stock off the farm. 

Another feature that marks a great step forward in the im- 
provement of leases, is a provision for reimbursement to the 
renter for unexhausted improvements. One reason rented 
farms so often appear in a dilapidated and unproductive con- 
dition, is that the renter is unwilling to add any improvements 
or fertility to the soil because of the possibility of having to 
move or the landlord raising the rent before he realizes on his 
investment. Under this paragraph, any improvement put on 
by the tenant for which he does not receive full benefit,will 
be reimbursed to the tenant at the termination of the lease. Such 
a provision should do away with that backward feeling that 
many renters have about doing a little work on the buildings or 
putting a little fertilizer on the soil. If the renter and landlord 
cannot agree on the proper amount of reimbursement or any 
other matter, a settlement will be reached by a board of ar- 
bitration. This consists of three men appointed in the usual 
manner and they are to settle any disputes that may arise. The 
paragraph on arbitration is purposely placed at the end of 
the lease so as to render it as inconspicuous as possible. 

As a further inducement for the renter to stay on the same 
farm, the lease suggests that the landowner give the renter an 
option on the farm, naming the price and the terms under which 
the place may be’purchased. In case the landlord sells the land 
to anyone else, one half of the increase in price will go to the 
tenant who probably would be partly responsible for the in- 
creased value. This option and the division of the profits in 
case of sale gives the tenant an interest in the farm. It makes 
him feel that he can afford to put — into the place and 
make it worthwhile for him to stay there for a long period of 
years. 

Of course, an agreement of this sort is not practicable for 
every tenant or landlord. If the landlord lives a consi le 
distance from the farm or has no time to participate in the 
management of the business, the cash (Continued on page 97 
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THE BATTLE OF THE B 


The Eternal Strife for the Existence of Life 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE battles of Waterloo, of Gettysburg, of the Marne, 

of Chateau Thierry were significant in history and monu- 

ments are erected the waslll over to keep the people from 
forgetting them. I do not wish to belittle them, but I do wish 
to call to attention the fact that there have been, and there are 
being fought silent battles that mean the very existence of the 
human race, battles that do not get into the headlines of the 
daily press, and do not get into the knowledge of the great mass 
of our people. Neither are they commemorated by monuments 
of stone nor bronze, nor are paintings of their leaders and victors 
hung in the halls of fame. 

The battle of the bugs is not a strictly scientific term. Bugs, 
as popularly used, means every insect and even bacteria which 
in fact may not be insect life at all. 

The world was brought face to face with the seriousness of the 
food supply being interrupted by submarine blockade or ces- 
sation of production because of a world war. We have had our 
bread, our sugar, our meat ratidned so that all may have the 
means of existence. We have as a nation willingly made sacri- 
fices so that the hungry could eat, and so that our fighting 
armies could go on to victory. We have seen sugar go from 
eighteen pounds for a dollar to thirty-two cents a pound, and we 
could not get it except 
in pound lots at that. 
We have seen the 
bread line where the 
nations got their daily 
bread only by ticket. 

But little have we 
known that constantly 
our food — 18 
menaced by the en- 
emies of wheat, of 
sugar, of meat, of corn, 
of fruit and every 
staple and luxury. For 
instance, there is the 
Hessian fly and chinch 
bug enemies of wheat, 
with which eve 
wheat grower is famil- 
iar. If left alone it 
would destroy the 
wheat crop in large areas. 
more about this later. 

Perhaps one of the most sensational 
fights put up against insects was that of 
the California citrus growers who were 
being put out of business by the white or 
fluted scale, scientifically called Icerya. 
In the early seventies the orange and 
lemon trees around Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, were covered with this scale which 
if sprayed properly would have been con- 
quered and millions of dollars invested in 
orange groves would not have been threat- 
ened with loss. But the orange growers would 
not spray. The scale went its merry way until 
1886 the national department of agriculture sent 
two insect specialists out there to study it. It took 
D. W. Coquillett and Albert Koebele a year to study the life 
history of Mr. and Mrs. Icerya. They found sprays that would 
kill the insect, but the growers had been fooled with quack 

reparations to such extent that, they would not try again. 
at me say here that quacks who sell any preparation for man, 
or beast or plant; who sell any worthless article whatsoever, 
have set progress of the nation back by making people distrustful. 

With all man’s superiority it is more than a man-sized job 
to exterminate a pest of insects after it has gained a foothold. 
The battle of man against bugs seems to be an uneven fight, 
in favor of man, but not until man pits insects against insect, 
or fungous disease against insect, can he make much headway 
at a price we are willing to pay for victory. 

C. V. Riley, then chief of the division of entomology, decided 
that the scale must have natural enemies because in Australia 
where the fluted scale came from, it is not a serious pest. He 
wanted to send scientists to Australia and study the scale 
there, but congress, often short-sighted at a critical time, 
would not allow appropriations for foreign travel. But because 
of an international exposition at Melbourne, the department of 
agriculture slipped one over on congress by sending Koebele 
and F. M. Webster in connection with the exposition! 

They found that the Vedalia, or Australian tadybug was 
a natural ray A that liked fresh eggs. Of course if you eat the 
eggs you can’t have chickens. So when the ladybug eats scale 
eggs there can’t be any scales! Easy, isn’t it? So they ~— 
to introduce into the California citrus orchards a large number 
of these ladybugs which immediately set up housekeeping and 


You will hear 




























fulfilled the advice of scripture to be fruitful and multiply. 
_ Each female ladybug lays about three hundred eggs which 
in a few days hatch into hungry, lively larvae, ready for their 
“hanpand” breakfast of scale eggs. In less than a month the 
females of these are adults ready to lay their three hundred 
eggs per. Quick work. Woe unto Mr. and Mrs. Icerya after 
Mr. and Mrs. Vedalia came to California. 

The success in California was so marked that the orange 
growers in Florida thought that perhaps these ladybugs might 
also have an appetite for the long and the purple scales which 
were destroying their orange groves. So me I consulting the 
entomologists they sent to their California friends for some 
ladybugs. But ladybugs are fussy about their diet. They 
refused to eat the Florida scales or their eggs. 

But the mischief was done. The boxes of ladybugs contained 
the fluted seaJe for their lunch in transit from California and 
when the boxes of scales and bugs were let loose in the Florida 
orange groves the ladybugs got homesick and died but the 
fluted scales which had esca death waxed fat and lived 
happily. They did considerable damage for a few years before 
finally exterminated. We got another pest from Australia. 
It was the sugar cane leafhopper which was doing great damage 
in Hawaii. In 1903 it did about $3,- 
000,000 damage to the sugar crop. The 
entomologists were called upon to again 
look for natural enemies. Some 
scoured the United States and a year 
later some went to Australia. They 
sent about one hundred species of 
parasites of the leafhoppers in cold 
storage over to Hawaii. They seemed 
to have caught cold. Anyway they 
died. The next shipment lived, and 
out of the collection was a little fly 
that preferred to lay its eggs in the 
eggs of the leafhopper and, of course, 
an egg within an egg was fatal for the 
leafhopper. 

Here’s what happened: One planta- 
tion which in 1904 produced 10,954 
tons of sugar, dropped to 1620 tons 

in 1905; 826 tons in 1906, but 
when the parasites had had 
a chance to multiply and 
destroy the leaf- 
hoppers, that same 

plantation in 1907 

produced 11,630 

tons. There was 

no further trouble 
with the leafhop- 


2 
Every insect has 
some natural 
enemy which keeps it 
from taking possession 
of the earth. They say 
that every flea has lesser 
fleas to bite ’em. Anything 
which for a period disturbs the 
increase of a parasitic insect allows the 
increase of its host beyond what nature intended. Sometimes 
it is birds that keep them in check. Sometimes it is periods of 
drought or of flood or severe cold. Nature seems to have 
planned an even distribution of life, with one thing preying upon 
another. It is the survival, not always of the fittest from our 
standpoint, but of the fittest specimens of any particular species 
of plant or animal. By natural selection an insect may become 
used to a very different climate than that which it started out. 
Insects that were not particularly multitudinous when living 
on wild vegetation, may become a great pest after learning to 
like some cultivated crop which affords good feeding ground. 
We have in the United States such different kinds of climate 
and varieties of plant life that insect pests from any other 
country can easily gain a foothold here. Little do the people 
realize how important is the police force, as it were, of the 
national horticulture board and of the bureau of entomology 
of the United States department of agricu'ture. They must 
detect and arrest every pest that comes to our shores in ship- 
ments of fruits, grain, livestock, or nursery stock. This is not 
always easily accomplished, because the farmers are not 
“‘bugologists,” and will let a pest become quite destructive be- 
fore a to any insect specialist. By that time it is 
probab y widely scattered. It is important, therefore, that new 
insects be reported to the county agent or sent dead to the 
state agricultural college or United States bureau of entomolo 
with a a of their damages, In another story I wi 
tell more of the battle of the bugs. 

















FERTILITY AND A MONEY GROP 


Clover, Lime and Phosphate Do the Trick 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


“HAVE tried to maintain the fertility of my farm through 
raising clover seed, turning down the spent straw and chaff 
and applying limestone and acid phosphate ” says Floyd 

Jacoby of Marshall county Indiana. “And, by the way,” con- 

tinued this good farmer, ‘ the fact that I am raising better crops 

now than I did proves, to me at least, that Iam suc ing.’’ 

Mr. Jacoby has arranged the farm so that the work can and 
is done with minimum of human labor. As a man in a nearb 
town put it, “Jacoby has done the little things that have made 
him money that other farmers have not done and in this, in 
his labor savers and in his methods of farming, his farm is 
rather unique.” 

“T could see,” said my host, “‘a long time ago that the fertil- 
ity of our farms was going to vanish down the road and that 
pretty shortly unless we adopted some system of farming much 
different than that of raising grain and hay and selling it off 
the place. So I turned my attention to some crop that would 
give maximum returns for stuff sold off the place and this 
turned out to be clover seed. At one time I took twenty-five 
bushels of seed to the elevator and 
got a thousand dollars for it andin - 
that load of clover seed I re- 
moved less fertility from 
the soil than any other 
thousand dollars 
worth of stuff I 
ever sold. And 
when I com- 
menced to work 
out this scheme 
it developed so 
much better than 
anything I had 
ever thought of 
that I just continued 
it and made it a main 
crop.” 

“You say you want 
to know just how I grow 
this clover seed? Well, that 
is simply told yet not quite so 
sim lealter thetelling. [have always 
u the English clover and seeded it in the 
wheat. This has seidom been cut for hay but 
I always let it go and cut the first crop for 
seed. If you’ve ever grown any English 
clover, you know it grows as long as a moral 
law and so to get away from handling so much 
straw for so little seed, we go over the clover 
when it is about grown with a long pole. This 
we call ‘poling it down’ and is done by fasten- 
ing a chain to each end of a Jong pole, then hitch a team to the 
middle of the chain and drag the pole over the field just the 
same way as the field will be cut. 

“This poling flattens out the big stem growth this clover 
makes and then the blossoms and upper stems elbow up leaving 
from six to ten inches standing erect. It is then easy to get 
this with the mower when we get around to cut it. 

“We use an ordinary mowing machine with a regular clover 
seed buncher on it and unless the growth is too heavy, the tops 
of the plants are collected in bunches. If there is too much 
and the plants have made a good growth since poling, it is rolled 
— off in windrows similar to those thrown by a side delivery 
rake. 








“The cut hay is allowed to dry out thoroughly, in fact, dry 
enough so that the seed will shatter easily and then we proceed 
to thresh the clover seed. We get ready to haul the clover seed 
to the huller by putting a flat rack or hay rack on a low mud 
boat similar to the one used in the winter to haul logs. In this 
way, each man hauling to the huller drives his own team and 
loads his own load and in so doing, he does not have to climb 
up on the load at all and none of the seed is shelled out. No 
pitching up and, by the way, no os down. 

“You might think this boat would pullprettyhardonthefield 
but the long stems that have been left on the ground make it 
pretty slippery and these boats haul easily. It usually takes 
about four teams to keep the huller going and by having two 
at the huller, the work goes along rapidly. , 

“Some folks like to leave the clover ceed on the ground until 
it is nearly rotten but I don’t like that at all. I never could see 
where it did the seed any good and there is no use of talking this 
stuff about the seed es any easier. I have threshed it 
both ways and it threshes when the hay is thoroughly dyed 
just as well as it does when the stalks are half rotten. : 

“While we are hulling the clover seed, we frequently do this 
in an adjoining field, one that will be ic neo up and put to 
wheat. e stubbles on the clover field.are hard enough to 
plow down as it is and it distributes the fertility more evenly 














The Floyd ante house and barn, built out of the profits of the 
arm 


. Modernin every way. 
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to put the spent chaff and heads on an adjoining field. And 
so we frequently move three or four times while the clover seed 
is being hulled so we will not have to do so much scattering of 
the spent stuff and we can haul the clover seed much easier 
than we can haul the chaff after it is all broken up into fine bits. 

“As to yield of clover seed, the average would be about five 
bushels. Sometimes the yield will go as low as three bushels 
and then again, it will go as high as seven bushels, but one year 
with another, T can get just as much money out of an acre of 
clover seed as out of an acre of anything else.” 

In response to m ym | as to whether he ever burned the 
clover stubble off, Mr. Jacoby, with a show of feeling replied 
in the negative and continued, “I never did and I never will. 
Any man who would set the stubble afire ought to be—well 
he’s in the same class with a robber only he robs the soil in- 
stead of robbing a person. That’s what keeps up the supply 
of humus in my soil, that and the cornstalks I plow down. 
Moreover, if I burned it I would only have left the potash 
which was in the original plant, whereas if I turn it down, I 
have all the fertilizing elements the plan took from the soil 
in the first omg And then we walked back over the 

wheat fields, forty acres in each one. The wheat was 

as good as any in the country and better than 
a preat deal which was seen. Mr. Jacoby fol- 
ows the practice of seeding his wheat in the 
oqmnatelbes and believes this to be one of the 


best methods of plahting wheat. When it 
a regular one 
standing corn. 
and he makes a 





comes wheat 
seeding time, he 

| horse drill 
i and drills in the 
/ wheat in the 
Seed is always 
treated with 
formaldehyde 


practice of put- 
ting in about 
two hundred 
pounds per acre 
of acid phos- 
phate. The only 
way Mr. Jacoby 
varies his prac- 
tice from that 
which others, 
; use, is that the 
corn is cultivated, the last cultivation with a several toothed 
cultivator going in the opposite direction to that which is 
proposed for sowing the wheat. 

Another point which Mr. Jacoby emphasizes is that the stalks 
are not pastured until snow is on the ground. This not only 

rotects the wheat from being pastured but it keeps the ground 
rom being pecked full of holes. Many folks figure that the 
stalk pasture so treated is a losing proposition but my host 
does not figure it that way. 

Said he, “I never have had any corn cut up on this place. 
After wheat sowing, I have it shucked out and then pasture the 
stalks when the snow flies. Some of my neighbors say I am 
wasteful of my stalks but I cannot see it that way. In the first 
place, it would cost me ten centga shock to get it cut up and 
that would be $3.50 an acre right there. And then it would 
cost me another $1.50 more to get the corn shucked from the 
shock than to have it shucked directly from the field. There 
is a cash outlay right there of $5 an acre. Then, if the stalks 
are left right on the ground, the protection they will give the 
wheat easily increases its yield by five bushels. Some years it 
will increase it more than that but that is a good, safe guess 
and I say that after several years of experience. 

“And after ali is said and done, you are not going to increase 
the fertility in the stalks by hauling them to the barn and then 
hauling them back again. In fact, someof the fertility will leach 
out in spite of you during the time you are ing them into 
manure. d when they are hauled back to the field, they 
cannot be evenly distributed. 

“But there is just $10 an acre it will cost you in the long run 
and on twenty acres, that makes $200. To my mind, one would 
be a good deal better off if he would just go and buy $200 worth 
of feed and bring it onto the farm and feed it up. In that way, 
he would be addi ng, to the fertility of the soil while the other 
way he is just fiddling around with the stalks and getting 
nothing out of it. 

‘As far as I can see, it is more profitable to spend the winter 
doing as I did last winter—fox hunt- (Continued on page 66) 
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COOPERATION! 


A Community Comes to the Front Thru Its School and Church 


By GERALD B. BREITIGAM 


HE pair of them sat over a 
table in a famous New York 
chophouse for men which tries 
more or — successfully to imitate 
the atmosphere of an old English 
inn. The waiters wore muttonchop 
whiskers and red coats with brass 


buttons. Nearby yawned a great, 
smoke-stained fireplace with a glow- 
ing mass of coals in the grate. Along 


the walls just beneath the great 
oak beams of the low ceiling were 
racks of long-stemmed pipes and, 
lower down, quaintly framed pic- 
tures of the hunt and drinking 
bouts in vivid colors. 

“And you want to tell me,” said 
the elder, with a glance about the 

Rev. D. E. Nourse room, “that you will give up all 
this to raise stock in Colorado?” The younger, a determined- 
pooking man with a square-cut jaw, smiled engagingly as he 
nodded. 

“Sure. Why not? This is all artificial.” 

The elder dropped his gaze to the table with its litter of 
china and glass, and a faraway look crept into his eyes. He 
was inconspicuously well-dressed, a little soft in appearance, 
and looked like 
the average well- 





us go ourselves to Sargent and see where the young man will live. 
If we could turn back the years and time our arrival to a day 
in the summer of 1916, however, we would find a lot of folks 
not going to Sargent but going suey from it. For at that time 
interest in a consolidated school project reached the point 
where more than one hundred members of two small country 
communities eight miles or so north of the little town of Monte 
Vista set out to inspect the La Jara consolidated school. A 
fifty-mile jaunt from Rio Grande county over into ~~~ 
county in the magnificent San Luis valley meant a e 
party went by auto, took lunch baskets, had hot coffee and 
chocolate served by the domestic science class at noon and, by 
nightfall, all were back home. 
favorably were they impressed with the benefits of con- 
solidation that an election was immediately called and the 
proposition to consolidate was overwhelmingly carried in five 
districts. Later, as the school neared completion, the people 
of four adjoining districts cast in their lot in order to share the 


benefits, transfers of property were added by petition, and there 
= now nine former school districts served by the completed 
school. 


In January, 1918, altho the building was not yet finished, it 
was occupied. Dedication day was April 23rd of that year. 
With its dedication, of course, the school had to be christened. 
What should the name be? Why, what else than “Sargent,” 


in honor of Professor C. G. Sargent, professor of rural education 
at the Colorado 


agriculture col- 





to-do city dweller. 

“Why not?” he 
echoed. ‘My boy, 
you don’t know 
what life means in 
the country. I was 
born in Colorado, 
brought up in the 
country. Got chil- 
dren, haven’t you? 
Yes, two of them, I 
remember. I’ve 
seen them. Well, 
when I was a boy 
I went to a little 
frame schoolhouse 
of one room where 
one teacher taught 








lege and state 
director of voca- 
tional education? 
For he and the 
agriculture col- 
lege have been 
foremost in the 
consolidated 
school movement. 
So, Sargent the 
schoo was 
named, to the 
vociferous ap- 
plause of more 
than three hun- 
dred enthusiastic 
country folk who 
packed the audi- 
torium to witness 





all grades. Darned 

little you could the event they 

learn, that way. had looked for- 

There was a new ward to for 
months. 





teacher every year 
because, what with 
boarding around 
and having no place they could call their own, teachers wouldn’t 
stay any longer. You and your wife are church-goers, too. 
Well, as a boy I went to a little church like the schoolhouse 
and the preacher used to scare me stiff with his talk about a 
real devil and a red-hot hell. My folks wouldn’t have anything 
to do with the folks of the rival church, either—thot they were 
damned. Now, that’s the kind of schooling you want to give 
your children and that’s the kind of church life you want to 
introduce your wife to, because as far as I know conditions 
haven’t changed! Why don’t you investigate first?” 

“But I have investigated,” said the other patiently. “And 
believe me, if country life when you were a boy was as you 
describe it, conditions have changed a whole of a lot. You see 
I went out to look the ground over first. Just got back from 
Colorado the other day, from a 


The parsonage of the Sargent community church. 


Cost is always 
the important 
item in a consolidated school campaign. Those opposing con- 
solidation frequently raise the cry that it will cost more than 
the total of the district schools it is proposed to unite. And why 
not? The district school is inadequate, or it would not be 
abandoned! The Sargent school is a handsome brick structure 
with standard classrooms sufficient to accommodate five hiin- 
dred children, a large auditorium for neighborhood meetings, 
manual training shop and agricultural and domestic se ed 
laboratories. It comprises not only a grade school of eight 
grades, but a standard high school. A gasoline engine supplies 
water under pressure for drinking fountains, lavatories and 
toilets, generates electricity for lights and for charging the 
storage batteries of busses used in transportation of the school 
children, and is still further utilized in the study of electsicity 
and auto repairing. There is a 





country community near Monte ij MET? 


” 





Vista, and 
And there let us leave them, 
with the younger telling the older 
about the Sargent consolidated 
school, the finest rural school in 
America, and the community 
church which uses the school 
building, with Baptists and Mor- 
mons, Methodists and Disciples, 
Congregationalists and Reformed 
Presbyterians and Lutherans, all 
worshiping together and living 
in the closest harmony. They 
have served their purpose as text, 
these two men; nor are they 








forty by seventy garage with a 

nasium in the basement. And 
there are two teacherages, one of 
eight rooms for the superintend- 
ent and one of ten rooms for the 
other eight teachers. And the 


cost 

All told, the cost has been 
$53,000. Does that seem steep 
for — akg we ay The 
; people se the Sargent 

S school think not. : = 
ie The first. year two hundred and 
4 eight children were enrolled, 
thirty being in the high school. 
ee Last year there were three hun- 
55 an ET dred in school, with the high 











mythical, for I was a third party 
to the conversation. The 


younger has not moved to Sargent 
community yet, but heis going to do so as soon as he can arrange 
his affairs. And having left them over the chophouse table, let 


Sargent church-scnool on Sunday. 


dren 
annihilated by means of seven 


school attendance numbe 
fifty. In some instances, the chile 
come from as far away.as fourteen miles. But distance is 
large (Continued on page 70 
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EVERYMAN’S SCHOOL, THE MOVIES 


The Educational Value of Motion Pictures 


By MORRIE RYSKIND 


HERE was 4 time when the 

self-made man, on being asked 

what college he had gone to, took 
a puff at his cigar, and somewhat 
patronizingly, if truth be told, 
answered, “The College of Hard 
Knocks.” That comment, tho, has 
lost its humor, and all of us are tired 
of hearing it. It should lie fallow, we 
are convinced, for at least seven 
generations. At the end of that time 
it could stage a spectacular comeback, 
and shine with its old splendor. At 
resent, true enough, it shines—but 
it shines like an old suit. 

But somebody is going to accuse me 
of destructive criticism. Here I am 
condemning one of the pet phrases of 
the language, and never offering a 
substitute for it. Weil, I’ve got another 
answer for the self-made one to make. 
When the Harvard alumnus, after 
reminiscing about his undergraduate 
days, inquires “Where did you go?” 


Mexican-American situation they are 
blissfully ignorant. 

I speak bitterly, perhaps, but I 
know the way I was taught, and the 
way my young sisters were taught. 
The high schools and colleges of the 
country pay practically no attention 
to geography, the theory is that you 
learned all about it in public school. 
Last night I learned more about Japan 
from a travel picture than I ever knew 
before about that interesting land. I 
watched the Japanese work, eat and 
play; I saw the rice fields and the 
workers; I went into the houses of the 
upper classes and saw their social cus- 
toms. I didn’t get as much, of course, 
as I could have by reading Lafeadio 
Hearn; but how many school children 
or adults, for that matter, read 
Lafcadio Hearn? 

So here’s to the travel picture; lon 
may it make data entertaining, an 

~statistics vital! And here’s to the 





let the non-collegian try, “To the 
movies.” It is a new one, it should 
bring a laugh—and it has a good bit 
of the truth about it, too. It is new, as I have modestly ad- 
mitted. As a matter of fact, its flaw—if it has any—is that it 
is too new. It really won’t be ready until the younger genera- 
tion has reached the golf-playing age. I wish—in spite of the 
fact that I went to Columbia; and in spite of the obvious fact 
that I haven’t arrived—I could say it. 

What I mean is that I wish they had used the educational 
film when I was in public school. Maybe today, I would 
know something about geography, instead of merely knowing 
that the earth is round. I wish instead of having to learn that 
Bismarck is the 
eapital of North 
Dakota, they 





Scene from “Paris, the Magnificent.” 


younger generation that is going to 
earn via the travel picture! And if 
I were a parent—which, being a 
bachelor, I’m not—I’d see to it that some of the taxes I paid 
to maintain the public schools were used to equip the schools 
with a projection room, a film machine, and some educational 
pictures. 
The educational value of the historical film, on the other hand, 
I think, is often overstressed. Occasionally, something is done 
that is authentic: Benjamin Chapin’s series, “The Son of 
Democracy,” depicting the life of Lincoln, is genuine and real. 
Your exhibitor has probably shown it, as doubtless have 
your schools that have any notion of picture equipment. But 
Chapin was a genius who aertéel his life 
to a study of Lincoln; he grew not only to 
look like him, but to feel like him. No other 





would have 
shown me 2 
film—as they are 
doing today in an 
ever-increasing 
number of 
schools—that 
would have shown 
me more about 
North Dakota, 
about. its prin- 
cipal industries, 
its agriculture 
than any printed 
data can hope to 
mean. I wish 
instead of mak- 
ing me memorize 
Chile’s _ latitude 
and longitude— 











facts that are long 
since forgotten— 
the teacher had 


Basket weavers at work. 


Scene from ‘A Dayin 
Florence." 


lectured to us while there flickered before 
us a travel film that showed the Chilean 
in his native habitat, that showed him as he 
looks when he works and plays. Maybe 
then I would know something about Chile 
except a few puns so weak that the vaude- 
ville stage has long since discarded them. 
While I am at it, let me affirm that it is 
my belief that perhaps the greatest weakness 
of the public schools is this teaching of 
geography. If you doubt it, I suggest that 
you try it on your youngsters. Test them: 
You will find that they know what states 
constitute the North Atlantic states, and 
can recite glibly all the capitals of all the 
states; also that in 1492, Mr. Columbus 








historical film can ever hope, it seems to 
me, to quite appresch the valy of the 
Chapin serics 

The trouble with th. ordinary historical 
film is the trouble with the ordinary teach- 
ing of history. ‘Too much importance is 
laid on the individual; too littl—far too 
little—on the world around him, The 
crossing of the Delaware is a picturesque 
landmark in our history; if put on the 
screen, it could be made stirring and vivid; 
but the fact remains that we wouldn’t 
learn much history from it. I believe in the 
historical film, in short, for entertainment, 
or, if you will, its cultural value; I do not 
believe one can learn history from it. In the 
hands of a skilful teacher, however, I do 
not doubt that 
the historical film 
can be used to 
arouse interest in 
history. After the 

oungsters 

thrilled by 
Paul Revere’s 
ride on the screen, 
a teacher ought to 
be able to make 
them want to 
know the various 
factors that made 
him take that 
ride. 

This stimu- 
lating effect of an 
entertaining film 
is not to be 
understressed. 
For literature it 

















discovered America. The net value of this 
information is considerably Jess than zero. 
I can imagine nothing of less consequence, 
to quote a famous phrase, than to know that Albany is the 
capital of New York. And as for 1492, I am a bad guesser if 
most of the youngsters haven’t a vague notion that in that year 
Mr. Columbus arrived at Grand Central Station, where he was 
greeted by a group of Indians who thereupon showed him 
Broadway. The fact that Mexico has oil wells and copper mines 
the youngsters may know; but of the relation of this to the 


should do won- 
Park Theatre at Taihoku. ; Sane ‘= oan 
of a “classic.” Yet all that the term implies is that the thing 
is so good that people keep reading it from generation to genera- 
tion. “Classic” doesn’t mean anything dry and dead. All the 
dry things are forgotten in their own generation—they never 
get a chance to see the light of another and newer day. There 
are so many books that were best-sellers in their day, a day 
before the term was coined, that lie (Continued on page 76 
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UCK 


Its Use on Stock and Dairy Farms 


Y time is too valuable on the farm to waste it in hauling. 
My business is raising purebred hogs,” said M. W. 
Young, a Polk county, lowa, farmer. Mr. Youn 
has both a truck and a tractor and appreciates the value o 
modern equipment in making his pauscbued hog business pay. 
He has a farm of 160 acres located two and ante miles from 
the railroad. There are 140 acres in crops, 80 in corn and 60 
in oats. He specializes in purebred hogs because he 
there is more money in it. By means of the truck he finds he 
can make the trip to a larger market, a distance of fourteen 
miles, and return, in two hours. It is a better point for ship- 
ping, and a better place to buy feed, and other things needed 
on| the farm, the value! of which more than pays for the longer 
trip and the time saved allows him to devote more attention 
to the farm work. Mr. 
Young figures that the time 


is ready. “Hog haulage by farmers of western Iowa irfto the 
stockyards at Sioux City, by motor truck, as shown by the 
stockyards company, is reaching enormous proportions. It is 
stated that hogs received at this point during Jan , February 
and March, 1917, totaled 9,655; for a similar period in 1918 
this‘ had increased to 13,750, while for asimilar period in 1919 
the amount had jumped to 26,195. The traffic manager of the 
Sioux City stockyards in a recent report states that figures 
for this year will probably reach more than 90,000.” A similar 
condition exists at all our stockyard centers. Sixty-eight 
hundred hogs were delivered to the Indianapolis stockyards in 
a single day; a total of 462,313 hogs were delivered by truck to 
this market last year. The number of trucks now owned 
by farmers in the territory adjacent to our stockyard centers, 

and the number of animals 


delivered, is a good indica- 





saved in hauling his hogs 
and grain to market and 
feed and coal on return 
trips, and the advantages 
of a better market, justify 
having a truck for his busi- 
ness. It gives him more 
time to devote to the other 
farm work and to his hogs. 

In response to a question 
as to whether he hauled 
for other people he stated, 

“IT have a great many re- 
uests but I don’t feel that 

am justified in taking the 
time to do custom hauling. 
When I do, it is mostly an 
accommodation. I charge 
$2 an hour for my one and 
a half ton truck and it is 
cheap at that. The man 
who has a farm that re- 

« quires his attention cannot 
afford to go into the truck- 
ing business at odd times 
even at $20 a day. I could 
haul every day if I had the 
time,” he continued. “I do 
help out my neighbors in Fee 
ting the grain from the field 
to the elevator and will also 
bring back stuff from town 
when I have light loads. 

“T have done more hauling 
and am better up with my work 
now than ever before, and haven’t 
used the teams on the road since 
the truck was brought on the 
lace,” said Mr. Young. In fact, 
= uses the truck for all the hauling 
about the farm, which is not a common 

ractice. “On the maj rity of farms all haul- 
ing other than road hauling is done by teams,” 
according to a government report covering a large number of 
truck users. Mr. Young keeps only five horses since securi 
his truck and tractor. =}! armers who have more teams wi 
find it economical to haul light loads like feed or a few fence 
posts, for short distances, with the wagon. Every farmer must 
study his own hauling problem'before he goes to the expense of 
buying a truck. On many farms the teams can easily take care 
of the hauling, even in the rush season, on others the amount 
of hauling would not justify the purchase of a truck. When 
sible, it may be even better to hire a part of the hauling done 
than to follow Mr. Young’s i. 

The truck must be kept in first-class shape if you would make 
a success with it. Mr. Young operates his truck and takes a lot 
of interest in it. He has owned a threshing outfit for a good 
many years and appreciates the value of care of equipment; 
he es all his minor repairs and adjustments, something 
any wide-awake man can do by a little careful study. When 
it requires several days, like overhauling a motor, he takes it 
to ashop. He realizes that a man who is equipped to do such 
a a can do a better job, so he doesn’t waste any time on it. 

e man who has hogs or other stock to deliver to market, 
like Mr. Young, finds use for a truck. If ready for the 
show, and they can be Jelivered direct to the fair grounds, they 
will be in better shape and ready for the ring at short notice. 
H. L. Grounds nton county, Illinois, reports that the 


an 





of 
use of a truck has reduced the shrinkage of his animals and 
enabled him to market them in the best possible condition. 
Consequently, he has found it profitable to purchase stock 
himself at certain farms and sell it at the nearest stockyards. 
The use of a truck makes it possible to pick the animals as they 
reach a finished condition and market them, insuring better 
prices and less loss due to holding over until the entire bunch 











tion that there are ad- 
vantages in this method of 
transportation. E ef- 
fort is made to facilitate 
this method of delivery at 
the packing centers, and as 
a safety measure to pre- 
vent the spread of disease 
the trucks are disinfected 
atte “~* ; th 
or e 
truck has the same ad- 
van in saving time 
and labor for hauling feed 
and animals, as for the 
stock man, but the dairy- 
man’s problem of hauling is 
an everyday job and the 
truck even a greater 
need. The cream and milk 
must be delivered each 
morning and as yoy Oe 
possible to be in the t 
condition. Many dairymen 
[make a round trip of ten or 
twelve miles to the creamery, 
milk station, or cheese factory, 
requiring about three hours 
by team or only one hour and 

a half with a truck, a saving 

of an hour and half or more each 
day. Cream and milk that is 
on the road for a period of four 
hours, especially during the warm 
summer weather, is liable to sour 
resulting in a loss. Quick delivery 
is essential. 
A saving of time, in delivery, , for 
the dairy farmer not only means a 
better product but more attention can 
be given to the home and home improve- 
ment, and to other work in the field. Every 
man who goes into the dairy business appreciates 
the fact that it means long hours of hard work; he appre- 
ciates the fact that it is often hard to keep labor of the right 
ete under these oy a this is truc, he is —— 
in adopting every met and securing eve iece 0 i 
ment to better such conditions. The use of my dag is ce tein y 
giving the dairy farmer shorter hours. He doesn’t have to get 
up quite so early because it takes much less time on the road. 

e can spend more time about the home in making improve- 
ments because less time is consumed on the return trip. i 
makes the work on the dairy farm easier for the housewife, and 
all are better satisfied. Such advantages cannot be measured 
= dollars, the common yardstick for equipment used on the 
arm. 

A recent report of a survey of seven hundred and ninety-three 
farmers who owned trucks on eastern farms, made by the United 
States department of agriculture, states that “ninety-one per- 
cent of the farmers claim that a saving of time is the test 
advantage in owning a motor truck, as compared with horses 
and wagons. The truck saves from one-half to two-thirds. of 
the time required for hauling materials to and from farms. 
About eighty percent of the men state that their trucks de- 
crease their expense for hired help. On the average they es- | 
timate that this decrease amounts to $324 per year. About 
twenty-five percent of these men claimed they found a better 
market. The distance to the new market averaged thirteen 
miles farther than the old. Ninety-five percent of the farmers 
believe their trucks will turn out to be profitable investments. 
In the opinion of these men the principal disadvantage of a 
motor truck is poor roads.” This report is rather significant to 
the farmer who is considering a truck. 

A saving of time and of labor are two big factors that should 
help to decide in the purchase of any (Continued on page 38 
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International 


Farm Machine Headquarters 


Topay the country roads lead from millions of farm 
homes to the establishments of the International 
Dealers—and back again to the fields. Quality ma- 
chines, fair dealing, and a matchless service policy 
form a triple foundation that has made the store 
of the International Dealer an essential institution 
in any community. Choose your farm equipment 
there—and standardize your machines as you would 
your cattle, hogs, and poultry. This is the safe 
course, with many benefits. Then you may take 
quality and efficiency for granted and rely on your 
dealer and on us for service and help at any time, in 
any emergency. The International Dealer will help 
you stock your farm with thoroughbred machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
cence 406 - C AME USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Some Letters From Those Who Have Helped 


PRESUME by the time this reaches our readers that 

Dorothy will have returned to her home in Michigan and 

Juanita to her home in Missouri. They are not cured yet 
but the doctors thought best to let them go home for a while 
and see the home folks, and let the home folks see how much 
they have been benefited. 

Some six months ago Dorothy could not walk. She had never 
stood on her feet. She hitched along on the floor in a sittin 
posture. Her spine was curved and her lower limbs paralyzed. 
She was a frail, little piece of humanity. Now she can stand 
without crutches, and with a little practic + will be able to walk 
some. She will wear her braces at home and after a few months 
return for further treatment. 

Juanita walked on all fours when she left home, had spinal 
curvature and one hip joint out of place. She can walk with 
crutches now. She is a rugged girl and will no doubt improve 
considerable yet. Both will continue to have adjustments made 
at home. We hope next time to have letters from the home folks 
for you to read. 

A subscriber and contributor to the fund writes from Mis- 
souri as follows: 

“] visited the two children, and found both very well satis- 
fied with their surroundings and just as happy as any other 
who are not deformed or crivvled. I found both to be very bright 
and cheerful. 

“IT am going in again as soon as I can and will write again 
after my next visit. I know they are receiving the best of care 
and attention and hope the han te of 
Successful Farming will continue to 


Mrs. O. M. of Wisconsin says: “I am writing for my little five 
year old girl who wants to contribute her mite to the crippled 
children. A dime seems little to give but if every well child of 
S. F. would contribute a little, these poor little cripples would 
soon be on their feet and may God’s blessing rest on them.” 
Another writes: 

“T was reading mm your paper which comes to our home 
every month about those poor crippled children, and am send- 
ing you a small amount to help as I am only a little girl nine 
years old myself.—Caroline Spilzl.” 

If we could write to each contributor and express our grati- 
tude for their help, we would oa, do so. I wish to make that 
expression here. The sum given does not indicate in the least 
that one contributor stands higher in our estimation than 
another. We trust that each is doing what he or she thinks 
best. Ten cents from a child may be a greater sacrifice than one 
hundred dollars from a rich man or woman. We are truly 
thankful for each gift, whatever the amount. I cannot help but 
quote some more letters: : 

“T just want to give you a word of appreciation for the work 

ou are doing, also to add my bit. I am only a working girl, . 
but try to do the best I can and I do believe in returning to the 
Lord a part of what He gives us. Enclosed please find $4 which 
I send with a prayer. In closing I will only say, ‘Keep this good 
work ing and the prayers of at least one are with you.— 
Annie B.’ ” If every subscriber sent as much as Annie, we would 
have over $3,200,000. But such is not the case. An Indiana 
woman writes thus: “Enclosed find 
$1 for the crippled children fund. If 
every subscriber could be persuaded 





send in the contributions. I only wish 
I could help more but will try to do 
what I can. 

“Enclosed please find another con- 
tribution. Wishing you success in this 
good work, I am—Miss W., Mo.” 

She hopes our readers will continue 
to send money to the crippled children 
fund of Successful Farming so that 
the other children who are waiting 
may receive treatment. We did not 
expect much during harvest, but now 
that the rush is over, we look for an in- 
pouring of contributions so that Edith 
of Oklahoma may be treated. We have 
written her foster mother to send the 
child to St, Louis any time and we 
would see that she got such relief as 
the sanitarium may be able to give. 
We have not enough money on hand 
to take care of this case, and we will 
have to spend some more on Dorothy 
and Juanita later, but we feel safe in 
etarting Edith, trusting that the money 
will come in as needed. 





ee to give that much toward the work you 
are doing, it would help quite a little, 
I imagine. Wishing you every success 
in the humane work you are doing, 
hoping that the ones on the waiting 
list will soon have their turn, I am, 
Yours very truly—Mrs. J. H. H.” 

I should say it would “help quite a 
little’ if every subscriber gave a 
dollar. Over $800,000 would come in! 
And the waiting list would vanish, for 
we'd start every one of the children 


4 for some hospital at once. 

: A brief, modest little note came from 
3 Morgan, Texas: ‘Find enclosed $1 
1 to go to crippled children fund.— 


Three little girls.” 

Their modesty is ony excelled by a 
full sheet of paper I got on which was 
written: 

“For the Cripple Children.” There 
was no address or name or date—but 
there were thirty dollars enclosed! 
| We thank our New Jersey friend. The 











envelope gave a clew to who and where 





I wish we could send several, instead 
of just one or two at a time. They 
need it so much, and they get so im- 
patient waiting their tun. We who 
are well do not realize how they long to be cured, if possible, 
so they can go to school. 

From Missouri comes this letter: 

“IT want to add my mite to the fund for crippled children. 
I don’t think there is any place you could send them better 
than the McLain Sanitarium. I was there several years ago for 
treatment and will always be thankful for what they did for 
me. Altho I did not have paralysis, I saw a great many there 
with it, and all were heieedl as I feel sure these little girls will 
be.—Miss O. W.” 

A Kansas woman in renewmg ner subscription sends check 
for the children. She says: 

“T am also sending a check for $5 for the crippled children. 
I’ve long been interested in them and planned to send some- 
thing to help but hardly knew where to send it.” (Money sent 
to Successful Farming, letter addressed to C. C. fund will al- 
ways go to the crippled children.—Editor). “I have four stout 
hearty fellows of my own, the oldest seven and the youngest one 
year old. So when I think of those unfortunate ones I want to 
ad x4 _— helping them to walk and help themselves. 
-—~IVITS. J. é - 

I wonder now many parents realize, as does this woman, 
what a blessing sound children are. They grow up without 
costing anything for doctor bills while others spend thousands 
and are not “as good as new.” 

While most of the money is sent in by mothers—God bless 
‘em—even the children are interested and want to help, as 
shown by the following letters: 

“I am sending ten cents to little Edith of Oklahoma. I am 
nine years old. I read about the crippled children in 8. F.— 
Esther Riggs.” 

Bless her, the little nine year old is helping Edith, the six year 
old, more than most of our wealthy subscribers have yet done. 


Edith of Oklahoma. She will now take her turn. 
Help her all you can. 


the modest donor is. Another almost 
as brief, and as modest reads: “Find 
herewith post office money order for 
$35 for the good of small ae Friend, Ohio.” 
It was postmarked Steubenville, but I didn’t get the name. 

A doctor who sees the shady side of life writes from Ten- 
nessee: “Here’s check for $5 to help Mr. Meredith in his child 
welfare department. I feel that I must help some since reading 
of it and its success.—Dr. R. H. 8.” A preacher’ in lowa writes: 
“Enclosed find check for $5 to be applied to your crippled 
children fund.—G. W. R.” 

Not to be outdone by the preacher or the doctor, a friend 
out in Washington writes as follows: 

“We are sending $10 to the fund to help crippled children to 
be doctored, and perhaps some time later may send more. | 
am only a working man and getting old in the bargain, and this 
is part of what we save out of my earnings to go somewhere in 
God’s work and this comes to you in their behalf. The Master 
(Jesus) once said ‘Inasmuch as you do it unto one of these, you 
do it unto Me’; Matthew 25:40.—-W. E. V.” 

We have quoted letters from the little children. Here is what 
an old couple write: 

“My wife and I have been reading about the little children 
that you have at the hospital in St. Louis, being treated for 
their little crippled bodies. 

“We want to help a little and so we are sending you ten 
dollars in this letter for that purpose. We realize that it is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to what ought to be sent to you 
for there are so many that ought to be helped; but we are only 
two old people, both over sixty years old, and have to earn all 
the dollars we get, so we cannot do as much as we would like 
to, but perhaps we can send you some more at some other time. 
—R. H. and Mrs. Smallwood, Kans.” 

An Oklahoma farm woman writes, enclosing a $50 check, as 
follows: ‘I saw in your paper another call for help so thot I’d 
send my mite and help by ‘so doing, (Continued on page 40 
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Winchester Model 94 
Repeating Rifle 


WHY YOUR WINCHESTER 
GETS GAME 


EFORE you are permitted to pur- 

chase and fire it, your Winchester 

Rifle is tested more severely than 
most hunters realize. 


As soon as it is bored, the barrel must 
pass the Provisional Proof Test,in which 
a powder charge two or three times the 
normal strength drives a bullet one-third 
heavier than that which is standard. 


This test proves that the steel can 
stand more than the strain of the regular 
load. 


Smoothness, rapidity, and certainty 
of loading, firing and ejecting, are tested 
just as rigidly, with standard ammuni- 
tion. The rifle is worked and fired both 
slowly and rapidly by an expert trained 
to detect any fault. It must perform 
perfectly or it is rejected. 


Then the Definitive Proof Test, which 
is officially accepted by the British 
Government in lieu of any other test, is 
applied. In this test your Winchester 
fires a charge 25 to 40 per cent. in excess 
of the normal one. 


After all these shooting tests, ranging 
up to hundreds of shots, your Winchester 
goes to the range for actual target shoot- 
ing, where the sights are correctly set 
and accuracy at distances up to 200 
yards is proved. Here again the most 
exact requirements must be met. 


The rifle which has passed these 
rigorous trials deserves the highest mark 
in the gift of a supergunsmith, and 


this is it: You will find it on every 
Winchester barrel and receiver—the 
proof mark of dependability. 


Think what it means to you to have 
this Winchester proof mark on your rifle 
in that critical moment when game is 
either to be bagged or lost. To have a 
rifle which you know is more than equal 
to its task. 


Whether your game be squirrels or 
moose, woodchucks or grizzly bears, 
coyotes or caribou, white-tail deer or 
big-horn sheep, there’s a tested Win- 
chester for your use which you can trust. 


In deer rifles the variety is abundant 
—a half dozen different models, each 
made in various styles and suitable 
calibers. If you have no preference, we 
suggest the popular Model 94, shown 
above, of .30, .32 W. S., .32-40, or 
38-55 caliber. 


Consult your local hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. If he does not tell 
you all you wish to know, write to us 
for detailed information, including the 
best Winchester Ammunition to use. 
Mention the kind of game you are inter- 
ested in. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. .. NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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SPARRING WITH OLD MAN TIME 


The Odds Are Against the Man in the Country 


By ORIN CROOKER 
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HEN great manufacturing industries go to large ex- 
W pense in order to improve the sanitation and hygienic 
conditions surrounding their workers—even looking 
into their home surroundings and the health of their families— 
it indicates that these factors play an important part in human 
efficiency. These things, however, constitute a side of farm life 
that receives scant attention for the most part from those 
who are most directly interested. Farm folks may point to 
mortality statistics, which show the death rate in the open 
country to be slightly below that in the cities, or some individual 
on a neighboring farm may be pointed out who is close to a 
hundred years of age and who is held in the light of evidence 
that country life promotes length of years. These things, of 
themselves, prove nothing in regard to human efficiency. It 
is true that in the very nature of things the mortality rate in 
any given area is related closely to the matter of public health. 
But it is entirely misleading under ordinary circumstances to 
draw inferences in regard to general health conditions from 
statistics covering the death rate. 

Mortality statistics take account only of the fact that a 
person has died—or at most that he has died of a certain disease, 
or as the result of accident, at a definite age. This by no means 
tells the whole story. It takes no account of the length of time 
such a person was incapacitated before death, or of the economic 
loss involved by his a, or of his general health during the 
many years in which he might have been expected reasonably 
to have contributed his full share of labor in one or another of 
the various fields of human activity. These facts constitute 
another story, and it is one which, when studied carefully, is 
full of surprises and provides considerable food for reflection. 

To gain some understanding of actual conditions as these 
may be contrasted in city and rural districts, let us look into 
the underlying causes that influence deaths occasioned by cer- 
tain of the more prevalent diseases. Mortality rates for the 
same disease differ to a marked degree among rural and urban 
populations. Diphtheria, for instance, claims nearly three 
times as many victims from among the same number of people 
in the cities as it does from the rural population. This is due, 
no doubt, to the closer physical contact. Tuberculosis claims 
also a larger proportion of human life in the cities due to crowded 
housing ped Constitutional diseases are more f ently 
the cause of death in the larger centers, owing to the hi res- 
sure of life amid such surroundings, while pneumonia claims 
an increased toll of life due to lower vitality and lessened powers 
of resistance among those who are housed indoors the most of 
their time. 

Turning now to the rural population—in which is included 
not only those who live in the open country but those dwelling 
in small towns and villages—we find other diseases exacting 
greater toll than in the cities. It has been pointed out fre- 
quently that there is a larger amount of insanity among farm 
women than among women elsewhere. Contributing factors 
in this instance are said to be the overwork, monotony and lack 
of recreation incident to life upon the farm. Lack of labor- 
saving conveniences and the comparatively limited contact with 
the outside world have been, as in the case of the other factors 
cited, more acute, as a rule, in the past than at present. Ty- 
yhoid fever, due to contaminated water supply, is especially 
high in the small towns and villages. Formerly, the typhoid 
death rate in the cities was about the same as in the open 
country, but of late years the advance in sanitary conditions 
governing the water supply in leading cities of the country has 
gone far to eliminate this disease from city populations. Con- 
sequently, the prevalence of this disease today is greater in the 
open country than in many cities of large size. It is becoming 
more and more, by comparison, a distinctly rural disease. 

More people die in the open country from the numerous ail- 
ments commonly called “grippe” than is the case in the cities. 
Farm chores must be done in all kind of weather and at times 
those who must look after them are indisposed and had better 
not have undergone the exposure involved. “Old age,” as given 


in statistics, claims more victims in the rural sections than in 
the cities, a fact whith at first sight would seem favorable to 
country life. However, the term, ‘old age,” is used usually to 
indicate the breakin down of physical powers beyond the age 
of sixty—a period when many men still are sound as a nut. It 
is right here, perhaps, that one comes very close to the weakest 
link in rural-health conditions. “Old age” at sixty is preceded 
by failing powers at fifty-five or fifty or even forty-five years of 
age. It is a fact that farm workers “break” muchearlier in life 
than city workers. For this the severity of farm work, with its 
long hours, is partly responsible. Lack of hygienic surroundings 
and improper methods of living play a large part, however, in 
the causes which predispose to this condition. 

The farmer works too hard in summer and not hard enough 
for his own good, physically speaking, in winter. Furthermore 
he is poorly housed, on the average, from a hygienie point of 
view. We ize fully that there are just as ern homes 
today to be found in the open country as in the cities, but this is 
a development only of comparatively recent years. There are, 
on the other hand, numberless sections of the country where 
héusing conditions are little, if any, different from what they 
were two or three generations ago. Farm dwellings yet exist 
in great number whee ventilation in the winter is r or 
practically lacking, where unheated bedrooms are the rule, 
where the air of the living rooms is strongly impregnated with 
~~ that arise from insanitary cellars, where there is 
lack of bathrooms and indoor toilet facilities and where many 
other things are wanting that make for health, strength, comfort 
and a long “evening” at the close of life. When to the un- 
hygienic surroundings that have been indicated are added a 
water supply of questionable quality and overcrowded hous- 
ing conditions, the stage is properly set for an early break in 
bodily powers and additional records under the head of 
“Deaths” in the public records. 

There is no reason why dwellers in the open country should 
not far surpass their city cousins both in long life and in ef- 
ficiency were some of these handicaps corrected. About the 
only hampering circumstance which it is not possible easily to 
overcome is that of the uneven labor load incident to the work 
of the farm. However, it must be remembered that more 
hygienic housing conditions will go far toward bringing the 
active farm worker thru to spring in better physical condition 
and more able to withstand the heavy work of the growing and 
harvesting of crops. Hibernation is not a state intended for 
humans. Bears and woodchucks can endure such a state, but it 
is not natural for men, women and children to go thru the 
winter in rooms lacking in ventilation, breathing air that comes 
up from damp and moldy cellars below. No wonder the chil- 
dren’s cheeks lose their roses, that mother suffers from head- 
aches and that father doesn’t have the “pep” he used to have. 

It must be remembered in any consideration that centers 


‘in rural health that each family head is virtually his own 


health commissioner. Being untrained in sanitation, he is apt 
to fall down on the job—somewhere. Because there has been no 
illness traced directly to the well it is regarded as all right. Be- 
cause the imsanitary privy existed on the place when he moved 
in, it is left as it is. Because his grandfather believed night air a 
menace to health he, too, sleeps with his bedroom windows 
closed. Because fuel goes further when only a few rooms are 
heated, the rest of the house is shut off im winter and the 
amount of available air is reduced to the point where it must 
be breathed over and over again. All these things make for 
lessened vitality and resistance. The diseases that exact 
heaviest toll in the open country find the ground prepared for 
them. As the years pass there is more than a just share of ill- 
ness in the family. Old age comes early to the adults, while 
children start life under the handicap of weakened constitu- 
tions. No wonder Old Man Time is sure of the victory. After 
each bout with his ultimate victims he finds them weaker and 
ny woman of less power of recuperation. Conditions are all in 
is favor, even tho they are not of his making. 
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These gear teeth bave 
been pitted, scored, 
ground, and worn, 
because poor gear 
oils or lubricants 
bave been used 





A These gear teeth bave 
4 benkept snug, 
A powerful, and satiny 
smooth, by the use o 
Gredag 








The Makers of These Cars, 
Trucks, and Tractors Use 





Gredag as Factory 
Equipment 
CARS 
Allen Geronimo Oakland 
American Hudson Packard 
Be Jones Paterson 


Chandler Kissel Premier 
Chevrolet L ocomobile Riddle 
Cleveland Lone Star Roamer 
Dispatch Marmon _ Sayers 
Dixie- Maxwell- Templar 
Flyer Chalmers Texan 
Elgin Meteor Ultimate 
Fr. in McFarlan Winther 


TRUCKS 

Armleder Kalamazoo Sanford 
Chevrolet Kissel Saurer 
Day-ElderLone Star Seagrave 

Defiance Mack Signal 
Dispatch Maxwell- Stewart 
Duplex Chalmers Texan 
Elwell- Nae gg Triumph 
Parker Parker Wardle 
France 


Keeps “Play” Se 
Out of Gear Teeth %t2=2 
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Coleman Park tewart 

HE terrific jamming of gear on gear is death to ordinary lubri- G. O. Port Huron Traylor 
cants. They won't “stay put.” But jamming can’t hurt gears —— pelts ng ee 
lubricated with Gredag. or Gredag stays. It clings and clings oo 5 Wee 
usse. isconsin 


—on hot days or cold. Never changes consistency, never cakes, 
. : . In Addition, Over 150 Manu- 
channels, or runs thin. Give your gears and cups Gredag. fastuveve aff Gane trainee 


AN ACHESON PRODUCT Tractors have OK’d the Use 
Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23 W. 43rd St., N. Y. of Gredag 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 


ene trip around the world. He has rambi 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 


ied thru more than twenty 








FEW years ago the 

— of one of = 

great magazines 0} 
America sent out a thousand 
letters to as many scientists 
and great men scattered 
all civilized nations in an ef- 
fort to get the consensus of 
opinion as to what might be 
called the seven wonders of the 
modern world. A ballot was 
prepared containing fifty-six subjects of scientific and mechan- 
ieal achievement and blank spaces in which other subjects 
might be written. Each man was asked to designate the seven 
he felt. were entitled to a place in the list. He, of course, was not 
confined to the printed list and could write in any others that 
were better entitled to a place than those in the printed list. 

About seventy percent of these ballots were returned properly 
marked and the result was most interesting indeed. At once 
it was discovered that a complete change in human intelligence 
or judgment has taken place since the ancient Greeks made their 
list, of the seven wonders of the world. Today the standard of 
measurement as to what should be classed in such a list.is 
service to humanity while at that time the standard of measure- 
ment was or at least had largely to do with brute force. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that wireless telegraphy should 
have the highest place on the list. Guglielmo Marconi is far 
more worthy to be remembered than the king who built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. This brilliant Italian when but fifteen 
was reveling in the dream- 





lacked but eleven votes of a 
tie for seventh place. It can, 
therefore, be the eighth 
wonder of the modern world. 

How different were the ideas 
of men during the days of 
ancient Greece. It is a re- 
markable fact that among the 
seven wonders of the ancient 
world only one of them was of any real service to humanity. 
True one or two of them served as tombs for the dead and one 
of them was a sort of a pleasure resort but it proved a curse 
rather than a blessing. e one of real service was the Pharos 
of Alexandria. It was a gigantic structure more than four 
hundred feet high and on top of which a great fire was kept 
burning at night, thus serving as a t lighthouse. The 
structure was so large at the base and the winding roadway 
around and around so spacious that a team of horses could be 
driven to the summit. The entire building has long since dis- 
appeared but while in Alexandria, Egypt, a few years ago the 
location was pointed out to me. 

In the list of ancierrt wonders, however, the Pyramids of 
Egypt were given first place. There are seventy-seven of these 
nage altogether. Three of them are located only a half 

zen miles west of the city of Cairo, the others being up the 
Nile a half day’s journey. The largest is known as the Pyramid 
of Cheops and is nearest Cairo. It covers thirteen acres of 

und and is more than four hundred and fifty feet high. 

y first sight of it was a disappointment for after all it 
is nothing but a pile of stone, and seems 
smaller to the eye than it really is. 








— of age ra 
and wonders of electricity and when 





but twenty had the theory practically 
worked out and his patience and en- 
thusiasm were simply amazing. He 
actually tried more than two thousand 
experiments along a single line before 
he was able to demonstrate the truth 
of one of his own theories. 

No one crosses the Atlantic Ocean 
these days who is not impressed with 
the marvels of this wonderful dis- 
covery. Thru it the seven seas have 
become great whispering galleries. I 
often say that one of the most exciting 


be servaid of all.” 





| Brule force is no longer the measure 
of power or influence. Neither are 
towering structures nor mighty tombs. 
The standard of measurement these 
days is the ability to serve. We are 
learning that the Galilean carpenter 
told the truth when he said, “He who 
would be greatest among you let him 


. When one walks — by its side and 
begins the ascent to the top, however, 
its immensity begins to grow and im- 
press the mind. 
Herodotus, the Father of History 
says a hundred thousand men wo: 
on this pyramid at oue time and that 
it took twenty years to build it. It 
took ten years to build the gigantic 
causeway upon which the stones were 
rted from the quarries. It 
was scientifically and mathematically 
constructed ages before modern science 
or mathematics were born. The one 











races I ever saw I did not see at all. 
For three days and nights two great 
liners raced across the deep and never 
came within sight of each other. Yet every few hours we all 
knew just which ship was in the lead and it was really an ex- 
citing race. The next morning after Roosevelt was shot in 
Milwaukee I heard the news by wireless altho I was on a ship 
in the China Sea on the other side of the world. 

The telephone was given second place in the list of modern 
wonders. it is hard to realize that the telephone dates 
back to 1875. It was during that year that Alexander Graham 
Bell and his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, were as 
periments in a building in Boston. Mr. Watson was in the 
ment with an instrument trying without success to talk to Mr. 
Bell in the room above. Finally the latter made a little change 
and spoke and Watson came rushing upstairs greatly excited 
saying, “Why, Mr. Bell I heard your voice distinctly and could 
almost understand what you were saying.” 

The next year the imperfect telephone was exhibited at the 
centennial in Philad@phia, but it was the laughing stock of most 
people and no one dreamed that it would ever be more than 
a mere plaything. One day Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, 
who happened to know Mr. Bell personally came in. With 
him was Sir William Thompson the great English scientist 
and when the Emperor was given the receiver and placed it to 
his ear he suddenly ated saying, “My God, it speaks.” 
This interested the man of science and thus the telephone ex- 
hibit was brought into prominence. While at the World’s 
Fair in San Francisco I sat with a receiver and heard a man 
ge in New York as plainly as tho he were in the next 
room. Sitting within the sound of the waves of the Pacific, I 
was connected up with Atlantic City and heard plainly the 
waves of the Atlantic. 

The third largest number of votes were given to the aero- 
plane and now since the birdmen played such a part in the 
world war all feel that these scientists were correct in giving 
the flying machine a place among the wonders of the modern 
world. e fourth place was given to radium, the fifth to 
antiseptics and antitoxins, the sixth to spectrum analysis and 
the seventh to the marvelous X-ray. Had eight subjects been 
ealled for the Panama Canal woul have had a place for it 


who deg —— that the earth is 
a t its motion is rotary. 
It is said that in all the thousands of years since it was 
built not one single fact in astronomy or mathematics has 
been discovered to contradict the wi of the structure. 

On the north side of the pyramid about fifty feet up there is a 
narrow tunnel that runs down at an of twenty-six 
the center of the field that forms the . This tunnel is so 
true that from the bottom one can see the star, that is near the 
North Star, which is supposed to have been directly in the north 
when the pyramid was built. After you have descended eighty- 
eight feet m this tunnel there is another tunnel that runs up. 
to the center of the pyramid to some large rooms or chambers. 
an PEERS wan eeapeted te Lave Seem Bees Eee 9 ton ond 
these rooms are the king’s chamber, the queen’s chamber, 
etc. In these rooms are large mummy cases, but at present they 
are empty. One satisfaction for me in visiting the pyra- 
mids was the fulfilling of a life-long desire to see all that is left 
of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 

The third ancient wonder was the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. These oe were in reality a great artificial moun- 
tain four hundred feet high, terraced on all sides. The whole 
thing was built on monstrous arches and the terraces were on 
sets of piers which formed a kind of vaulting, each succeeding 
terrace rising above the other. Not only were beautiful flowers 
and shrubs kept growing there but large forest trees. On ap- 
proaching the city this great mountain appeared to be suspended 
or hanging in the air—hence the name. Water was brought from 
the river Euphrates, and these waterworks are the marvel of 
civil engineers even to this day. 

It seems that these gardens were built to please the wife 
of one of the most powerful monarchs of the old days. This 
queen had been brought up among the hills,Jand as Babylon 
was located on a t plain she was dissatisfied and pined 
away for the hills and forests of her home land. To please her 
the king accomplished this mighty work. Today the whole 
thing including the great city of Babylon is ae but a 
pile of ruins. Portions of the city have been excavated, how- 
ever, and old records have been found in the ruins that throw 
light on many customs and phases of life (Continued on page 89 
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How Essex 


A Nation-Wide Demonstration 
No Motorist Can Overlook 


Connecticut—With 1|2 cars over 
Mohawk Trai! and Hoosick 
Mountains and |2 over a coast 
route—many owner driven—216 
miles average distance per car, 
18.7 miles per gallon were shown. 
One car with 35,000 miles service 
averaged 21.2 miles per gallon. 


Nebraska—A Hastings, Neb., 
woman drove her Essex from 
Lincoln to Hastings, 109 miles, 
averaging 28 miles per gallon. 


California—Four women drove 
from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco and return averaging 22.3 
miles per gallon. A San Fran- 
cisco Essex made the round trip, 


846 miles, in 33 hours with 23 
miles per gallon. Hood and 
radiator sealed. 


San Antonio, Tex.—In a 166 
mile run to Austin and return, 
Essex averaged 25.5 miles per 
gallon. 


Sacramento, Calif.—Defeated 
19 entries and took Tallac Cup 
for highest gasoline, oil and water 
mileage in Sacramento Dealers 
reliability run. 


Baltimore, Md.—Essex sedan, 
on original tires with 15,000 miles 
service, traveled 221 miles over 
Maryland hills, averaging 23 miles 
per gallon. 


Florida—On a measured gallon 
an Essex covered 23 miles and 
without change or adjustment of 
any kind showed speed of 68 
miles per hour. 

49 Cars Average 18.9 Miles Per 
Gallon — Records cover every 
kind of test at a speed of from 5 
to 72 miles per hour. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—To San 
Francisco over 828 mile route of 
steep grades and frequently far 
from water supplies Essex which 
had previously gone 28,000 miles 
and under U. S. Marine observa- 
tion made trip sealed in high gear 
with sealed hood and sealed radi- 
ator. Average 22.8 miles per gal. 
gasoline. 





Also Broke World’s Dirt Track Record—1261 Miles 


Made at Dallas, Texas, by a Car That Had Already Gone 12,000 Miles 


From the mere standpoint of gasoline 
mileage, Essex in its nation-wide tests 
showed a performance worthy of cars 
which possess that advantage as _ their 
principal quality. 

Records were kept on 49 cars. 
averaged 18.9 miles to the gallon. 

But bear in mind this was not done by 
taking advantage of every device possible 
to increase gasoline mileage. Under condi- 
tions of that sort, Essex showed as high as 
37 miles to the gallon. However, men don’t 
drive that way. How obviously unfair it 
would be, therefore, to offer such carefully 
economized fuel mileage tests as typical of 
all Essex cars. 

In the Essex tests, conditions and per- 
formances adverse to gasoline economy ob- 
tained. 

These cars were being driven at speeds 


They 


from 5 to 72 miles per hour. They were 
reeling off thousands of miles over all sorts 
of roads in inter-city runs that set new time 
marks. They were making new hill-climb, 
acceleration and endurance records, 


Many were owner cars—owner driven. 
Women piloted some. 


Some of the Essex cars used had already 
traveled upwards of 30,000 to 35,000 miles. 


So you must not view Essex economy 
merely by its gasoline consumption. You 
must also consider its endurance and reli- 
ability. 

If there were nothing more striking about 
the Essex than its gasoline mileage, it would » 
be a worthy subject of our advertising. But 
important and impressive as that fact is, 
does not its other qualities take first rank 
in your consideration? 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U. S. A. 
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KEEP THE TRACTOR AT WORK 






The More It Works, the Better It Pays 


By E. W. LEHMANN 
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) make the most out of a tractor it must be used efficiently use it the greatest number of days and get the best service. 
a maximum number of days in the year. Reports of in- This will require careful inspection of the machine to see that 
vestigations made by the United States department of there are no worn or broken parts and that it is adjusted, 
agriculture show that tractor owners who increase their acreage, ready for use. Attention to the ordering of new parts and their 
who do more belt work, and who take advantage of the tractor replacement some days before the tractor is to be used is 
to do many different operations that require a great deal of essential. Know your machine by all means. Keep it properly 
power, such as pulling stumps, removing stones from fields, lubricated and see that there is no chance for grit or dirt to 
moving buildings, grading, etc., are the men who are obtaining —_ get into the oil, the containers, or funnel. If a trouble becomes 
the greatest profit from their tractor investment. apparent, remedy it at once or the machine may be greatly 
No one would buy a team unless there was definite need for damaged. The man who knows how to inspect his machine 
it; the tractor should be secured on the same basis. It is pri- and can adjust it will have an advantage in operating. 
marily a heavy duty machine. One’s first thought, then, should The tractor will be used more and will give greater service 
be to use it to do the heavy work, like plowing and threshing. on the farm that is adapted to its use. A farmer recently told 
It will always be of value where there is need of power for me that there was a piece of ground on his farm that he could 
operating belt driven machines and where the draft work can not plow satisfactorily with the tractor last spring. I found, 
be done better, more quickly, or more economically than with upon investigation, that this piece of ground was badly in 
teams. We all appreciate the tractor as a source of power for need of drainage. The tractor cannot be used to advantage on 
plowing when the ground is hard and the weather is hot and we __ poorly drained or very hilly land. Neither is it as efficient when 
are glad we have a tractor used in small as in large fields, 
when there is a job that needs due to the time spent in turn- 
to be done quickly, and long ] ing. 
hours are necessary. Under The tractor can be used in 
such conditions the work must fencing to mect the require- 


be done and the tractor is the ments of this new method of 
machine with which to do it. farming. It has been used to 


There are jobs on which it advantage in this work both in 
does not pay to keep a tractor ulling posts and in stretching 
busy. { vave heard over- ong strings of wire. The posts 
zealous tractor salesmen ad- are easily lifted out by means 
vocate that the tractor be used of a chain around the post at 
to drive all the small, belt- the ground and attached to the 
driven machines about the drive wheel. This job does not 
farm, even the cream sepa- require much of the tractor’s 
rator, the grindstone, and the small electric light plant. This power, but it is a means of saving a lot of time and man labor 
is like hiring a man for a man sized job and then making him and is worth trying. The man who has stumps, boulders, and 
water boy. The average tractor, when used on very light loads, hedge rows on his farm can use the tractor to advantage in 
is operating inefficiently and it would be better economy in the removing these objectionable features, which hinder satis- 
long run to buy a small gas engine for such work. The same factory tractor operation. The hedge rows and stumps are fast 
principle holds true with reference to light draft work. Of coming out on farms where, tractor power is available. The 
eourse, there are small tractors now on the market that might benefits of this kind of work are four-fold: The farm is im- 
be used on these light loads. They are a special type of tractor proved; a greater acreage is made available; it is put in condi- 
and are not considered in this discussion. As a general rule, use tion so the tractor can be used satisfactorily; and the tractor 
the tractor in each farm operation where the job can be done is kept busy. 
cheaper and easier than by some other method. A careful Harvesting is found by many farmers to be one of the 
study of each operation is necessary to be able to best fit the best uses for a tractor. Much of the work is extremely hard on 
tractor into the farm work. horses, but the hot weather does not effect a tractor. If rushed 

Tractors have been satisfactorily used in driving small for time, the job can be finished without stopping. It is also a 
machines where they were grouped in one building, and two vr — good source of wer for handling the hay crop, especially when 
more of them driven at the same time thru a line shaft. The used witha ibe odivure rake and hay loader. Too many have 
tractor owner who has a feed grinder, corn sheller, fanning mill, an idea that plowing and threshing and ensilage cutting are the 
sump, electric light plant, or other machines to be driven by only operations that can be satisfactorily done with a tractor. 
belt, and they can be grouped, might well consider the tractor There is no question but that much of the other work can be 
for this use. It must Ge saneubeea in this connection, how- done as well. Many farmers are now using their tractors for 
ever, that if only a part of the tractor’s power is to be used special jobs that werenot thoughtof whenthetractor wasbought. 
at any one time it will be better to get a smaller engine. The tractor that is kept busy will do about forty percent 
Keep the tractor in running order at all times if you would _ of its work at the belt. While it does (Continued on page 30 
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The Outposts of an Army 


of Service 


QCATTERED throughout America, in cities, towns 
and hamlets, are thousands of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers instructed in this Company’s policy. 
That policy includes the building of a quality tire, its 
convenient distribution, and delivery to the user of 
all the mileage it originally contained. 

Aa army of competent workmen, reinforced by finest 
manufacturing equipment, discharges faithfully the first 
part of this policy by building a superior product, 
Through Goodyear Service Station Dealers, conven- 
iertiy located throughout the nation, the remaining two 
factors of our policy are carried into effect. 

Good as are Goodyear Cord Tires, much of the re- 
nown arisen from. their performance is due to the work 
of our dealers in giving these tires proper care. 

Not faultless design alone, nor the most rugged con- 
struction, can unaided insure those remarkable Good- 
year Cord mileages that protect our good name. 

Give the Goodyear Cord Tires you buy the benefit of 
Goodyear Service Station attentions accept the inspec-~ 
tion, advice and lessons on tire care available there. 
Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afforduncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires thanon any other kind. 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


LAR 


This is an actual photograph, taken in Fairbury, 
Ill, of a representative Goodyear Service Station Ss 
L— 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mailif a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ 'nfcrmation Bureau,” 





u 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








DODDER IN CLOVER 
What can I do to get rid of strangle 
weed in my clover? I sowed clover last 
year on a new piece of ground and now 
this weed has just about taken things.— 
L. T., Ohio. 
With the clover dodder, or strangle 
weed, as it is also called, an ounce of pre- 
vention is indeed worth many pounds of 
cure, and is cheaper. ~ all means al- 
ways sow clean seed. If your field is 
‘ entirely infested, plow under before the 
seeds form. If seeds have matured now 
dry and burn the crop, for the hay would 
just be a source of new infection. Grow 
cultivated crops on this land for several 
years. Where a crop of matured dodder 
seed has been put into a soil alfalfa and 
clover cannot be grown for seven or eight 
years. 


TO PRESERVE HEN MANURE 
Can I use hydrated lime spread on the 
dropping board of my poultry house to 
absorb the manure? I want something 
to use and if lime will not do please tell 
me of something else?—Mrs. G. F., 


Nebraska. 

Lime is not a material to mix 
with manure on a ping board, as you 
suggested. We would, advise you to use 
what is called land plaster, or sum, 
if you wish a deodorant and absorbent. 
Where poultry manure is desired for the 
garden, a mixture which is well recom- 
mended is fifteen pounds of acid phos- 
phate, six pounds muriate of potash and 
eight pounds of gypsum per hundred- 
weight of fresh poultry manure. How- 
ever, if you cannot obtain the other 
materials, the gypsum alone will be all 


right for your purpose. 


JOINT DEED 

I bought a farm when I was single and 
it was deeded to me, and now that I am 
married I would like to have it in my own 
and wife’s name; and I would like you to 
explain how I should fix the papers, 80 
that in case of death of either one of us 
the property will not have to Bo thru 
M. B., 


court to settle ownership.—H. 
Wisconsin. 

You can accomplish your desire to 
have your real estate in such condition 
as to title as will give your wife absolute 
ownership in case of your death, without 
necessity for probating the estate, by 
deeding the property to some third person 
and at the same time taking back a dee 
to Mr. and Mrs. B., so worded as to show 
that the survivor is to take the whole 
property on the death of the other. These 
deeds, and the whole matter, should be 
handled with the assistance of a thoroly 
reliable attorney, preferably one ex- 
perienced in drawing deeds.—A. L. H. 8. 


FIRE FROM THRESHER 

Last August while threshing, machine 
being in operation, fire was discovered in 
straw pile and also the barn and con- 
tents. As no examination was made of 
the machine and no one saw the fire come 
out of the blower, although it could not 
originate any other way but from the 
machine, could the owner of the rig be 
held responsible for the fire? Is the en- 


gine, according to law, to be equipped | good 


with spark arrester or some other device? 
In to length of main drive belt, 


what is the proper length?—E. H., Iowa. 


but be- 
fore Judgment could be obtained against 


negligent operation of the rig. 


him, it-would be ne to prove that 
the rig actually caused the fire and the 
circumstances must be shown from which 
it can be fairly inferred that some negli- 
gent act on his part, or of his yy ee 
caused the loss. I find no statute in lowa 


requiring a threshing engine to be 
equip with a arrester but a 
jury might find that failure to use one 


was negligence, especially should it ap- 
pear that threshing 2 =P are usually so 
equipped. Nor do I find an 


y — 
fixing the length of main drive belts on 
such rigs.—A. L. H. 8. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN 


I wish you would give me a few pointers 
on the plants that would most re do 
well in a bay window, or a sort of little 
flower porch I have in our new house. 
Up to now I have kept only a few ferns, 
etc.—Mrs. 8. F. F., Missouri. 

In selecting plants for a place similar 
to yours, such plants as are most likely to 
become affected with plant lice and the 
mealy bug should be left out. Some of 
the plants that are looking, but 
having this fault, are the coleus, fuchsia 
cineraria, carnation, calla, the variegated 


iums, begonias, Wandering Jew and 
ferns are not so affected, and make ex- 
cellent plants for your purpose. Hya- 
cinths make nice water plants. So do 
the Chinese sacred lilies. Begonias and 
fuchsias make good pot plants, as also do 
the Chinese primroses, in addition to some 
already mentioned. For baskets, the 
Wandering Jew mentioned above, certain 
of the sedums and creeping geraniums are 
very good 


STORING CELERY 

I can get a lot of celery from a males, 
but do not know how to keep it. Will a 
cave be all right? Should I just put it 
in the cave in crates, or store it in soil? 
Any ideas you can give me will be much 
appreciated.—C. F. F., Wisconsin. 

he main points in storing celery are 
to provide enough moisture to prevent 
wilting, to prevent freezing, and yet al- 
low sufficient ventilation. For cave 


stora ou can obtain a good sized 
acking box with sides a foot or so in 
eight. Around the sides, about four 


inches from the bottom are holes. Then 
after placing in a well-drained place in 
our cave, place a layer of sand in the 


ttom of the box. After trimming 
the _— ery f closely k the 
bunches upright in the box, standing them 


in the sand and working it well up around 
the root portions of the plants. Water 
the sand enough to keep it always moist. 
Always water thru the holes in the sides 
of the box, thus keeping the io dry. 
It is also possible to store and bleac 
celery by packing closely in a barrel in a 
similar hy Keep the plants moist b 
watering the sand thru holes in the side 
of the barrel and keep the plants in the 
dark. In both methods, some of the soil 
and roots may be left on the plants. 


AGE OF EWE FOR PROFIT 
How old can a ewe be and still be 
profitable? That is, a really high grade 
one.—F, N. P., Nebraska. 

It is considered by many that a really 

breeding ewe should be kept as long 
as she will have good lambs. In exce 
tional cases, ewes will drop good lam 
even when nine or ten years old—long 





An owner of a thresh 
property 


rig can be 


held liable for thru | 





after it is possible to fit the ewes for mar- 
ket. In a purebred flock, the extra value 


vinca, etc. However, most of the geran- | sai 
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of a lamb may make it practical to kee 
ewes to this age, but in the ordinary flock 
we would advise disposing of the ewes 
before become too old for the butcher. 
Four or five years is the when the 
ewes of the flock are at their best. 


ECONOMY OF THE MULE 
Is a mule much more economical to 
keep than a horse as far as feed is con- 
cerned? i have heard so much about how 
much more cheaply a mule can be kept 
Gan o hens Gan I con tented ty > 
resent feed prices to try them out.— 
. L., Iowa. 
A number of experiments have been 
carried on to determine the very points 
‘ou wish to know, whether or not a mule 
is more cheaply maintained than a horse. 
The conclusion reached in summarizing 
these experiments is that there is really 
no material difference in the cost of keep- 
ing mules and horses of the same size 
doing the same work. The idea so preva- 
lent that mules are cheaper to keep than 
horses may, to some extent, be due to the 
more expensive feeds, such as oats, given 
to working horses; but the fact is, the 
expensive feed is no more necessary to 
horses than mules. In view of all the 
as data available now, it must be 
id that mules will do work no more 
cheaply than horses, so far as the feeding 
expense is concerned. 


RIPENING PEARS 

When are pears ready to pick? Do 
you ripen them?—B. C. F., Michigan. 

It is best to pick pears when they have 
attained full size several days before they 
are ripe, when the stems readily separate 
from the fruit spurs. Delay until the 
fruit is ripened on the tree means granular 
or gritty fruit. Wrap the fruits in pieces 
of paper, if they are to be kept long. Be 
sure in any case that none are bruised. 
If pears are to be ripened for early use, 
store without wrapping in trays or on 
shelves in a dry, well-ventilated place, 
preferably moderately cool. 


CONCRETE ENGINE BLOCK 
What proportions of cement, sand and 
gpg should be used in an engine block 
or a three-horsepower engine in 
a pumping house?—A. G. N., Illinois. 
he best proportion for ordinary work 
noes moderate strength as in the 
case of the engine block would be 1:214:5; 
that is, one part cement, two and one- 
half parts good sharp sand, and five parts 
of gravel, well screened and clean. 


LAW ON NUISANCE 
Has a man a right to put rotten eggs 
and dead hogs in a ditch where high water 
will carry them down stream?—N. H. G., 


Iowa. 
One who deposits dead hogs, etc., in 
such manner t they will carried 


down stream, in the way indicated, is 
subject to action for damages or injunc- 
tion, and also might be prosecu as 
creating a nuisance. If the hogs have 
died of contagious disease, he might also 


be prosecu for failing to destroy or 
bury them.—A. L. H. 8. . 
SHELL DUST FOR LIME 

Can I use shell dust for liming my soil? 
I find I can get it cheaper lime- 
stone.—M. L., Iowa. 

Where shell dust can be obtained at 
low prices it is an excellent liming material. 


If of the ordinary composition and free 
from dirt, organic matter, or other foreign 
material, it should be at least ninety 
percent pure carbonate of lime. 
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~A Much Roomier Roadster 


Seating three instead of two 


It is easy for you to know how 
much more your money brings when 
you buy a New Mitchell. You can 
appreciate quickly the over-values. 

roughout there is evidence of a 
generous policy. 


Roominess, for instance, means that 
Mitchell is not compelled to skimp. 
We design and build our own bodies. 
So we can afford to put into Mitchells 
the money that would otherwise have 
to be paid as outside builders’ profits. 
The entire car is Mitchell-built, not 
assembled. 


A car of lasting service 
Another example is Timken Thrust 


Beari on all four wheels, not on 
two. “The braced frame, the extra- 
long cantilever springs with shock- 
absorbing rebound leaves, the drop- 
forgings instead of stamped steel or 
castings, steering knuckles with caster 
bearings—all prove added values. 


Examine the New Mitchell models. 
Prices are as follows: six passenger 
Touring Car $1750; three passenger 
Roadster, $1750; six passenger Sedan, 
$2900; and four passenger Coupe, 
$2800. F. o. b. Racine, Wis. 


See if you can find any car at the 
price, or more, that offers so much for 
your money. 





' ———— — = —— — —_ — —— -— ————— - —————————— — — = a =o | 
| MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN | 
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HANDLING A SANDY FARM 
ILL” NYE perpetuated the lemon 
as an optimist’s fruit when he 
defined an optimist as a man “who, 
when handed a lemon, took it and made 
lemonade out of it.’”’, And the same ap- 
plies to a sandy farm. There is a notion 
current among those who own better 
land that a sand farm is good for os 
but to furnish raw material from whic 
to make sandpaper, sandstones and per- 
haps glass. However, a sandy farm is not 
without its merits and the man who wills 
to do so, can take a sandy farm, not too 
pore, and make a pretty good thing out 
of it. 

The experience of Will Quick, a Starke 
county, fodiens. farmer bears on this 
thought. He has been on this farm for 
fifteen years so the first conclusion is that 
he hasn’t been starved out anyhow. After 
visiting the place, I learned that he has 
not only e a good living but has even 
gone so far as to make some money off 
this sandy farm. And when I asked Mr. 
Quick to tell me in a few words how he 
did it, he answered in these words, “The 
answer is easily told but not so simple 
after all. It takes livestock, lime, vetch, 
soybeans, and alfalfa. I hadn’t been 
here long before I found out that this 
sandy farm would go to the dogs 
unless I kept livestock so as to 
maintain the organic matter in the 
soil. In my experience with this | 
land, I find the sand to be lacking 
most in organic matter and what’s 
worse, the humus soon disappears 
after being put in; in fact, much 
faster than it does out of heavier 
soil. So I commenced with a few 
cows and some sheep. Then two | 
years ago, I felt that one might as 
well keep purebred hogs as the 
other kind so I bought a founda- 
tion of Hampshires. The particular 
breed has nothing to do with the 
character of the farm, however. I 
just thought I would like them 

etter than the others. 

“Of the crops which will grow 
on sandy soil and not only make 
a pretty good growth but a fair 
profit for the owner, vetch is one 
of the best. In June of 1918, I 
planted vetch and alfalfa with the 
corn planter and the mixture was 
made up of three pecks of vetch 
and one-half bushel of alfalfa seed. 





“But to go on,” continued Mr. Quick, 
“after the vetch was taken off, the alfalfa 
did not seem to bean extra good stand, 
so I took the corn planter again, made a 
mixture of alsike clover and alfalfa (also 
mixing with the inoculated soil) and went 
the opposite way to that which the planter 
had gone before. I also put on ground 
limestone, about two and a half tons to 
the acre, just before putting in this alsike 
clover and alfalfa. ith this seed mix- 
ture I also used fertilizer, about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds per acre 
of a 0-10-2.” 

An alfalfa patch on the Quick farm 
attracted my attention and since alfalfa 
on light soil is yet rather rare, 1 wanted 
to know just how this had been grown. It 
was afine stand and Mr. Quick dis- 
coursed thus concerning it: “I taken 
off a crop of rye and in July the stubble 
was plowed yy The ground was 
thoroly rolled and harrowed and on top 
of this plowed ground, a light coat of 
manure was spread. Then the alfalfa was 
sown broadeast. using the genuime Grimm 
seed. ne sowing, the soil was 
agam. 10 my 
most important tillage — on light 
soil. This packs the so and gives the 
alfalfa a good firm seedbed. This patch 
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ADJUSTABLE HOG CREEP 


Here is an adjustable hog creep that may be 
used to admit toa pen or f ot pigs up toacertain 
size, and exclude all above that size. Usually the 
boards of a hog creep are horizontal but in this 
case they are ndicular, The hogs can always 
pass through without stooping and since there is 
no board to rub along their there is less 
danger of injuring them. The two outside boards 
are nailed to the crosspieces while the two middle 
boards are held in e by bolts which pass 
through elongated holes. These two middle boards 
may be close together or far = copending spon 
the size of the hogs tobe excluded.—W. L. L., Ohio. 
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tion, the germination being only about 
thirty percent. Where pane me this 


variety made a large growth. The Sables 
while not so rank made a much better 
combination for putting in the silo. This 
year seven acres of this combination filled 
a seventy-ton silo.” Not so bad, eh? 
i acres of better land failed to do as 
well. 

According to po. Se, limestone in 
some form is the emption of sandy 
soil, both high light and low black. He 
has used much of this and I saw several 
places where it had produced marvelous 
results. In a cornfield, the shocks were 
considerably larger, closer together and 
the ears were bigger on the limed ground. 

“The lime seems to make the sandy soil 
firmer, keeps it from blowing and makes 
a better seedbed for the crops. On this 
black sand, I have used potash with much 
benefit pe eng, Bie it was secured at 
pre-war prices. The high sand showed no 
response to potash applications and if the 
season is somewhat dry, the crop on the 
high sand fertilized with potash is de- 
ci al damaged. 

“T have been growing vetch and rye 
for seven years and fin 


it a wonderful 
sandy soil combination,” said my in- | 
former. “Vetch hay or straw is relished 
by all tarm animals and is eaten greedily, 
even after having been e to the 
weather. I use a peck of vetch seed to 
one and a half bushels of rye for seeding 
each acre. And after threshing, if I want 
the vetch seed alone, I can separate it 


rolled | from the rye by means of a special ma- 


Each 


b peck of vetch seeded will 
produce about 
vesting.” —I. J 


se of seed for har- 





IT PAYS TO CUT THE CORN 
A great deal of good feed goes to 
waste when corn is allowed to ripen 
on the stalk. It is generally late 
October or middle November 
fore the corn is picked and by that 
time the stalks are dry and weath- 
er beaten. Very frequently most 
of the leaves "hove been blown 
away by the wind. For a few 
weeks cattle and horses find pretty 
good picking in a stock field. In 
the long run, however, stocking a 
field does not bring very large feed 
returns. It is very much more 
satisfactory to cut and shock the 
corn. Animals are very fond of 
good corn fodder. If supplemented 
with a protein concentrate such as 
oats or bran, milk cows do splen- 
didly when fed corn fodder. 
ere possible it is always advis- 
able to shred the fodder. In the 
shredded form the animals obtain 
much more food from the stalks. 
In the farm of fodder the ani- 
mals eat little of the stalks except 
the upper part, the lower part being 
too tough to be relished. When 








This was mixed with inoculated 
soil at the rate of sixteen parts of 
inoculated soil to one part of seed 
and this amount of seed was sown on 
eight acres. On one acre neither the vetch 
nor alfalfa did any good. With this crop, 
fertilizer was used, two hundred poun 
of 2-12-0 being — per acre the first 
planting. When the crop was harvested 
the vetch seed was separated from the rye 
by means of a special machine and from 
the eight acres, eight hundred pounds of 
vetch seed was secured which was sold 
at twenty-seven cents per pound.” 

The year before this field was put into 
vetch and rye, it had been in soybeans. In 
the fall they were taken*off and the ground 
put into rye, then this rye was cut for 
seed, the ground turned over and the 
vetch and alfalfa put in as described 
above. I give this statement here be- 
cause it shows the kind of rotation which 
Mr. Quick uses, and of all things on a 
a farm, I have been given to under- 
stand that a proper rotation is one of the 





most important, 


of alfalfa has been in five 
it must be plowed up again. : 
The Quick farm has been greatly im- 
roved by the use of soybeans, the owner 
aving grown them for some years. I 
looked at one particular demonstration 
which threw some _ on Ran 4 nome 
culture. One part of the field been 
fall plowed, the other plowed in the spring. 
The soybeans on the fall plowed ground 
were at least twice as heavy as were the 
others. By the way, not all of these beans 
had been harvested and the shoats were 
making quick work of what remained on 
the ground. 
Says the owner: “The past 
varieties were used with the ensi corn, 
the Mammoth Yellow and the Sable. It 
was very noticeable that the Mammoth 
Yellow became inoculated first (notice 
this on sandy soil) but they did not grow 
well in combination with the corn nor 


years and now 


ear, two 





did they show*a high percent of germina- 








shredded, however, the entire stalk 
is made use of. ‘Those farmers 
who have learned the feeding value 
of shredded fodder rely very much 
upon it to take the place of the higher 
priced hay. Farmers who are not provided 
with silos should consider the value of 
fodder in either the entire or the shredded 
form and should plan to make the largest 
use of this particular roughage.—E. V. L. 


RUSTED RIMS 

When rims are rusty they should be 
scraped with a tool, pounded with a 
wooden mallet until all the flakes of rust 
have battered off and then oe Hae 
vigorously. The rims should be 
painted. Shellac is sometimes recom- 
mended for this purpose, but it is not at all 
satisfactory as shellac possesses no wearing 
qualities and consequently peels off in 
a a time. Oh nt paint or just 
ordinary paint (oil paint) is very service- 
able. Tires should not be replaced on the 
rims until the paint is thoroly dry. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A big-scale road test 
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3,200 tubes 
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No other tubes in the world are road 
tested on so big a scale as Firestones. The 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago uses 
Firestone Tubes exclusively on its 800 
taxicabs. The service of these tubes is 
checked constantly—improvements and 
developments are arrived at. 


By close watching of a large number of 
tubes in service—not confined to isolated 
instances—the conclusions are accurate 
and definite. 


Firestone puts the best in materials into 
tubes by establishing purchasing experts 
at Singapore, center of the world’s rubber 
market. Firestone puts the best in work- 
manshipinto tubes by organizing the crack 
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How Firestone puts the miles in—and 
G then proves it—not at YOUR expense 






manufacturing organization of the indus- 
try on a profit-sharing basis. 


And then subjects the finished product to 
this big-scale road test—in order to get 
you more for your tube money and most 
miles out of your tires. 


Firestone Tubes resist heat— which every- 
one knows is the tubes’ worst enemy. 
Their laminated construction, ply on ply 
of thin rubber sheets laid crosswise and 
perfectly vulcanized, gives the stoutest 
tube wall. Their larger sectional size 
means less stretch to fill the casing. Ask 
your dealer for Firestone Tubes. They 
cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


30x32 Red, $4.50; Gray, $3.75 
Other sizes in proportion 


| Firestone 






































A GUARD FOR DITCHES 


We have a long stretch of highway over 
sloping land thru our farm and we have 
done a lot of work in trying to keep the 
ditches clear at the bends. There are 
several sharp turns in the road and the 
rigs seemed to go into the ditch at these 
points just as often as they stay clear of 
it. Whenever a heavy rain comes the 
water turns out at these points, ruining 
the road and flooding and cutting up our 
fields. 

The method — by the road super- 
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and overflowing ditches. Perhaps other 
farmers are having the same trouble and 
could prevent it m this way.—W. R. L. 


THE SMALL THRESHER A BOON 

Threshing time, once dreaded because 
of the swarm of help needed to operate 
the machines, is fast becoming a 
different and easier matter on the average 
farm. ‘This is due to the small machines, 
generally purchased by a ring of neigh- 
bors who follow the work around the 
neighborhood and work to the advantage 
of each other. 

I counted six of these cooperative ma- 
chines in my community. Once the rule 
was to wait the coming of the large ma- 
chine, and it took the whole neighborhood 
to operate it when it arrived. metimes 
the wait was disastrous, for rain often 
damaged the shocks badly. Now I know 
of five machines in my district, and three 
of them were in sight of the farm at once. 
While the total of grain threshed per 
day by the small machine is, of course, 
far less than the amount handled by the 
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National Dairy Cattle Congress and 
Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, lowa— 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 

th Dakota State Fair, Huron— 
Sept. 13-18. 

Western Royal Livestock Show, Spo- 

kane, Wash.—Nov. 1-5. 


National Dairy Show, Chicago, Ill.—~ 


Oct. 7-16. 

Midwest Horticultural Exposition, 
Council Bluffs, Ia.— Nov. 15-20. 

National Swine Show, Des Moines, Ia. 
Oct. 4-8. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—Nov. 13-20. 


KEEP THE TRACTOR AT WORK 
Continued from page 24. 

not have the reserve power of a steam 
outfit, it is displacing many such outfits 
for driving all kinds of belt-driven ma- 
chines such as feed grinders, ensilage 
cutters, threshers, lime pulverizers, etc. 
There is such a variation in the rating 
and speed of the three plow tractors that 
a definite statement cannot be made as 
to size of machine they will drive. Some 








visor to prevent this was the placing of 





large one, the amount threshed per day 


machines are rated more 





boulders at the side of 
the ditch where it round- 
ed the bends. This plan 
never suceeeded in keep- 
ing the wagons or auto- 
mobiles in the roadway. 
‘The wagons always strad- 
dled the boulders and in 
doing this often worked 


front and 


‘A” shaped hog house 





conservatively than oth- 
ers and have more power 










rear views. 





them out on to the road. 
This practice always 
caused an obstruction at 
the most. dangerous point 
on the road and automo- 
biles that passed at night 
were liable to a very ser- 
ious accident. 

We finally found a sim- 
ple method that worked 
perfectly and.it is very 
inexpensive. It consists | 
of placing long poles over | 
the ditch at the bends. | 
They do not need to be 








for belt work. The offic- 
ial tests made at the var- 
ious tractor demonstra- 
tions indicate this. There 
is quite a variety of belt 
work than can be done 
with a tractor. The fol- 
lowing are the more com- 
mon jobs being done by a 
group of farmers whose 
experiences were investi- 
gated: (Grinding feed, 
cutting ensilage, sawing 
wood, threshing, shred- 
ding, shelling corn, and 











The drop 


tention to 





large, six or eight inches 


back allows easy ac- 
cess for cleaning or at- 


baling hay. 

Government reports in- 
dicate that custom workas 
a ‘means of keeping the 
tractor busy has not been 
at a profit. To do custom 
work is an indication that 
thefarmisnotlargeenough 


door in the 


the litter. 








is the usual diameter that 
we use, and if a little 
care is taken to lodge them in a groove on 
the bank and to secure the bottom ends by 
sinking the poles a few inches in the 
ground they will not be moved even when 
struck by a heavy wagon and will stand 
until broken. It is almost impossible to 
break them when they are set up at a 
sharp angle. A broken pole is replaced by 
a few minutes labor and the material is 
always at hand. A scrub sapling of any 
material will serve the purpose and can 
usually be found within a few feet of the 
point at which you wish to use it. 

Since we have adopted this method it is 
very rarely possible to find where a wheel 
has struck the poles. The ditches at these 
points are always in as good order as at 
any other point and the roads are usually 
in better condition at bends than at any 
other place. Before these guards were set 
up there was always mud or gullies cut 
thru the road at such places. 

The poles cause no obstruction at any 
time for they are on the inside of the road, 
at the farthest point from the dangerous 
embankment. If a rig strikes them no 
serious results will happen for even a very 
small wheel will ride up and slide off. 

Three or four poles are all that are ever 
necessary and occasionally two will be 
sufficient. If other material does not 
happen to be handy, old rails will serve 


very well. Where we were forced to haul | 4-11 


up something to guard such places we 
found it easier to haul poles than stones, 
and they give much better results. 
While we have mainly benefited ourself 
by this system we feel that we have done 
the traveling public a big favor also. The 
bettering of the road has not only im- 
pa the appearance of our place but 
as saved us from much damage to our 


by these five machines is three times what 
the large machine would have put thru. 
There is also little wait for the machines, 
where the ax 9 

members, whic 
holders. 

To the farm woman the small thresher 
to cook for is not half what the old ma- 
chines required. On the whole, the inno- | 
vation has been a distinct improvement , 
over the old way of threshing, which took 
the whole neighborhood together to 
handle it.—D. H. | 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE | 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis— 
Sept. 6-11. 

International Wheat Show and Wichita 
Fair and Exposition, Wichita, Kans., | 
Oct. 4-16. | 

Interstate Livestock Fair, Sioux City, | 
lowa—Sept. 20-25. 

Kansas Free Fair, Topeka—Sept. 13-18. | 

International Livestock Exposition, | 
Chicago—Nov. 27-Dec. 4. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson—Sept. 
19-24. 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville—Sept. 
13-18 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit—Sept. 3- 
12 


is an average of stock- 


Minnesota State Fair, Hamline—Sept. 


National Implement and Vehicle Show, 
Peoria, Ill.—Sept. 3-14. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln—Sept. 
5-10. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City— 
Sept. 25-Oct. 2. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee— 
Oct. 4-9. 

Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 





meadows and plowed fields from clogged 








tion, North Portland, Ore.—Nov. 13-20. 


is not over eight or ten | 


‘a sufficient charge must be 





to keepatractorprofitably 
employed. When the work on the home 
farm is not neglected, a tractor owner 
might be justified in doing outside work 
for his neighbors, especially if located 
near at hand. To make this work pay, 
made to 
cover all expenses. Items of charge often 
overlooked are interest on investment, 
depreciation, repairs, and a reasonable 
profit. Twenty-five percent of the total 
investment would be a fair charge for 
these items and should be pro-rated over 
the number of days the tractor is used. 
On this basis, for a $1500 outfit that is 
used thirty days there should be a charge 
of at least $12.50 per day; this is in ad- 
dition to labor, fuel and oil costs. 

The tractor owners who consider their 
machines a good investment, invariably 
are men who use them a greater number of 
days than the men who consider a tractor 
an unprofitable investment. We often 
hear the argument that there is no ex- 
pense to a tractor when it is not in use. 
It is true that the tractor does not have 
to be fed and there are no operating. ex- 
penses when not in use, but the interest 
on the investment, depreciation, and a 
reasonable profit to cover risk must not be 
overlooked. Representing about one-half 
the total cost of operating the tractor on 
the average farm, this cost must be given 
consideration. To reduce this practically 
fixed cost per job there must be more jobs. 


If the top of the fence post is beveled 
the water will run off instead of soaking 
into the top of the ‘post and causing de- 
cay. It is as important to conserve the 
top of the post as the part that is in the 

und. It will also pay when treating 
the bottom of the post with creosote to give 
the part above ground a light treatment, 
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Columbia Six 























FAME—FAR FLUNG 


The distance fame travels is the most certain indica- 
tion of the worthiness of a man or a manufactured 
product. ‘Thousands gain a local reputation—hun- 
dreds a national. But world-wide fame is a rarity 
won only by very exceptional ability or merit. The 
Columbia Six is one of the few American built cars 
to achieve real international fame. 


Even more impressive is the fact that it is today used 
not only in every great country but it has penetrated 
to the out-of-the-way far corners of the earth. 


You will of course find scores of Columbias in London 
Paris, Amsterdam, Rome, and Tokio. You will 
also find them in Madagascar, the Straits Settlement, 
the interior of China, and India. 


We ascribe this world-wide liking for the Columbia 
first to its appearance which appeals to the foreign 
buyer’s love for beauty and individuality; second, to 
the absolute reliability of the car and its freedom 
from service troubles which enables it to give the 
same consistent, troubleless service ten thousand 
miles away from the factory as it does near at home, 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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TIMBER SHORTAGE GROWING 
Reports coming from the Chief Forest- 
er’s office and from Forestry Divisions of 
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Beyond next year we ought certainly to 
have a onpel downward trend of prices. 
Farm products, being raw products, will 
probably fall sooner and farther than 
general prices. Wageswill falllast.and least. 

This means that the farmer faces the 
probability of a more rapid decline in 
gross receipts than in his cost of produc- 
tion. Retrenchment and economy, all pos- 
sible measures to increase efficiency and 
reduce the cost of marketing, are the order 
of the day. 

I do not believe that this will be a 





various other Departments at Washington 
int out the great timber shortage which 
fees this country. 

It is said that twenty to twenty-two 
year’s supply of lumber, at the present 
rate of consumption is all that is left on 
the North American continent. The white 
pine reserve stock is especially low. In- 
asmuch as it takes more than that period 
of time to grow trees to a size sufficient 
to produce marketable lumber, even if we 
plant huge forests today, the famine 
would still be felt in a few years. The 
hardwood stock is even more meagre. It 
is evident that something has to be done, 
and done quickly. America is beginning to 
pay for her wastage of her nat- 
ural forest reserves and she is 
going to pay dearly. 

There is but one way to face 
the situation and that is for 
each landowner to plant a few 
acres in trees at once. There is 
not a farm in the country that 
has not three to five acres that 
might just as well be in trees, 
and without substantial loss to 
the farm income. There are 
places where soil erosion can be 
stopped by planting trees, or 
plots which are too rough for 
profitable cultivation. any 
pastures, which have been 
stripped of their trees, and where 
cultivation is impossible, might 
just as well be producing wood. 

Hardwoods of all descriptions 
can be grown on almost any 
farm. Walnut is especially valu- 
able and will return higher prices 
every year that goes by. But 
plant —, whatever you 
need or your soil can support.— 
C. C. 8. 


WILL PRICES RISE OR FALL? 
Continued from page 10. 

mands are increasing as their spindles get 
back to work; and possibly we shall some 
day have peace with Germany which will 
stimulate exports to some extent. As re- 
ards supply, the production has been far 
elow normal for several years, and hold- 
ings in the United States in April were re- 
ported about a million bales short of last 
year’s stocks. On the whole it certainly 
ooks as tho the men who have been urg- 
ing short plantings of cotton this year, 
were not borne out by the facts available. 

The raw wool market seems _ir- 
remediably demoralized. This is due to 
several causes. First is rapidly increasing 
available stocks. Australian and Englis 
wools coming to market seem to have 
swamped the demand. Moreover the 
sharp reduction in demand for woolen 
goods and clothing, coupled with labor 
and transportation troubles have caused 
the mills to cut down to about fifty per- 
cent of capacity, and the reaction on the 
raw wool market has probably been far 
greater than the reduction in the price of 
woolens. In fact, wholesale prices are 
said to have been little affected. 

The world’s slow return to production, 
along with these other influences, is likely 
to mean another peak in retail prices next 
winter and fairly satisfactory prices for 
most farm products. New developments 
in marketing these products may increase 
the farmer’s share of the consumer’s price. 
The farmer will be lucky tho if the prices 
of what he has to sell are not low in com- 
parison to those of what he has to buy. 















the 





permanent situation lasting thruout the | pe 


next generation, as has been predicted. It 
does not look probable that we shall 
have a long era of declining prices like 
that between 1880 and 1900 or from 1700 
to 1770. For all we can see now prices are 
likely to settle at a higher than pre-war 
level. The reasons for this view are as 


follows: 

The expansion in currency and credit 
is likely to be more or less permanent. 
Our experience in the past has been that 
after a period of inflation the currency and 
credit per capita never recedes to its 
former level, 


Furthermore, it may be 
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there 1s not another Mississippi valley, as 
regards soil and climate. The other is 
that there is nowhere a second race of 
American frontiersmen to settle and de- 
velop them. 

Canada is too cold and inaccessible, and 
our own opportunities too attractive, for 
Americans by the million to emigrate to 
its undeveloped provinces. And that is 
what it would take to develop anything 
like its real capacities. Siberia suffers from 
a like disadvantage. Its transportation 
difficulties are very great; and the Russian 
ople have not the Anglo Saxon’s coloniz- 
ing and building genius. Manchuria and 
China could produce enormous crops of 
wheat. But as China and Japan develop 
into industrial nations they will probably 
keep up with increased production in the 
Orient. 

There is no second Mississippi valley in 
the production of cereals and livestock. 
The dangers from falling prices within 
the next three or four years are real. But 
it looks as tho the situation would be 
temporary merely during thereconstruction 
period, and price declines fairly gradual. 


STACK AND STORE GRAIN 
Farmers have been urged to 








+ Granary and feeding shed combined on a Greene county, 
Iowa; farni*™” Feed can be thrown directly from the bin into 


oughs. 


confidently predicted that wage rates will 
never be atly lowered. A severe 
financial crisis would produce somewhat 
lower wages for a time. But wages rarely 
recede greatly. If they did it would mean 
a reduction in the standard of living of a 
great body of the people, which is neither 
to be expected nor desired. 

The only thing which could bring a lon 
period of falling prices is greatly increase 


productivity so that the supply of com-|i 


modities shall increase more rapidly than 
the population. That is what caused the 
falling markets from 1880 to 1900. The 
widespread introduction of labor saving 
machinery and the opening up of new 
farm lands, chiefly in the Mississippi 
valley, lowered the cost of production and 


h | raised the rate of production. 


Our labor shortage is causing the rapid 
installation of more and better machinery, 
both in the factories and on the farms. 
This may have a noticeable effect. There 
are also some new lands to turn to. 
Professor E. G. Nourse, in a published 
article and in an interview, has based a 
prediction of falling farm prices largely on 
this fact. 

There is certainly much unused land in 
the world. There are vast areas in the 
tropics. Western Canada, Siberia, 
Manchuria and interior China, South 
America and South Africa all have 
enormous, scarcely populated areas. If 
suddenly brought under cultivation these 
regions would assuredly swamp all the 
agricultural markets. 

But there are two facts to discount these 
— possibilities. One is that in all 
these great stretches on the earth’s surface 





stack andstore their grain this 
season to as great extent as is 
possible. The carsituation and 
the financial situation are such 
that it is almost essential that 
they do so. Not only is it cer- 
tain that the railro will be 
unable to provide sufficient cars 
to promptly move the grain 
crops this fall, but under the 
existing stringent financial con- 
ditions, it will be impossible for 
many country in dealers to 


finance grain to be accumulated 
in store waiting for cars to 
move it. 


A carload of corn at present 
values involves an investment 
by the country grain dealer of 
pM $3,000; acarloadof wheat 
about $4,000; and a carload of 
oats, about $2,000. The country 
grain elevator operator under 
ordinary conditions is able to 
finance a full flow of grain and 
keep an open market for the 
farmers at all times, provided cars are 
supplied, if he has $5,000 of his own 
working capital with the line of credit 
usually obtained from the local bank. 

The average country bank is capitalized 
at about $25,000, with a surplus of pos- 
sibly $10,000, and on that basis, the limit 
of credit, which they may extend to the 
country shipper would be $7,000. This 
would give the country shipper a work- 
~* capital of $12,000, which is only 
sufficient to finance the purchasing of 
three cars of wheat, or four cars of corn, 
or six cars of oats. 

It seems evident that it is going to be 
extremely difficult to move the grain 
crops, even at a much slower rate and 
over a much longer period than that in 
which they are ordinarily moved. If 
farmers insist upon marketing their grain 
faster than the unusual conditions will 
permit handling them, it is certain to have 
a depressing effect upon local prices. 
Those who are so situated that they can 
hold their grain until such time as the 
market can handle it will probably find 
it to their advantage to do so. 


Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle 
for Official Production, by M. H. Roberts, 
Jr., is a book dealing with — cattle 
themselves, even more especially than 
dairy practice, altho there is a complete 
chapter on this, and one on feeding. How- 
ever, much space is devoted to manage- 
ment of the herd and to the several dairy 
breeds themselves. It is more especially 
adapted to the specialist in feeding for 
records than to the ordinary dairyman. 
Price $3.75. 
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MERICAN farmers, breeders, fruit- 

growers, dairymen are jearning that 
profits from agriculture come in greatest 
measure to those who most successfully 
solve the problem of labor shortage and 
reduce the cost of distribution. 


Diamonal Tt! acm Goesiall 


helps them best the “high cost of farm- 
ing. It saves on distribution by giving 
them cheaper transportation and putting 
them in closer touch with their markets. 
It saves hours from the road. It not 
only saves much of the expense of keep- 
ing horses, but it saves labor by allow- 
ing drivers to devote more time to 
productive work. 


The Diamond T Farm Special Body meets eve 
farm haulage need—quickly and conveniently. ‘te 
may easily be changed by one man from an ex- 
press body with flare-boards to a 100-cubic-foot 
grain box or to a strong, substantial cattle rack. 


Because built especially for farm usage, it delivers 
exceptionally low final cost transportation to 
farmer-owners. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. 


Builders of “‘The Nations’ Freight Car’’ 


4543 West 26th St. & CHICAGO, ILL, 





You don’t have to take 
our unsupported word 
for Diamond T Farm 
Special value. Send us 
your name and address 
and we will gladly mail 
full and interesting ex- 
planations of the basic 
mechanical reasons for 
its superiority. They are 
in a 32-page, well illus- 
trated book that gives in 
clear and non-technical 
terms many things you 
ought to know before 
selecting any truck. Be 
sure to write—right 
away. 








UTTiCeatiase aatlie 


and 
Easy Riding 


Dayton Airless Tires will free you 


from all tire trouble. They are used 
extensively on passenger cars and 
delivery cars. 

They prevent delays, save time ana 
save money. On the crowded streets 
of cities or on lonely roads far from 
help, Dayton Airless Tires can be 
relied upon. They never puncture, 
never blow out, need no pumping and 
no patching. Piers of live rubber 
separated by air spaces absorb all 
jolts and make them easy riding. 


Equip Now With Dayton Airless 


If you drive a Ford, Maxwell, Chev- 
rolet, new Overland Four, or any car 
using 30x3, 30x34 or 31x4 inch size 
tires, equip with Dayton Airless. 
They are guaranteed 8,000 miles, but 
records of users show two, three and 
four times that mileage. 

Mail the coupon for booklet and 
price list. Investigate the uninter- 
rupted service and lasting economy 
of Dayton Airless equipment. 


A Splendid Opportunity 


is offered to substantial business men 
in territories where we have no dealers 
at present. Previous experience in 
the tire business is not necessary. 
Wire or write. 


The Dayton Airless Tire Co. 


Dept. 241 
Dayton, Ohio 














The Dayton 
Airless Tire Co. 
Dept. 241, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obii- 
booki prices and 


more information on 
Airless Tires, as follows: 


Tee e ee eee eeee 
Cee eee eeeeees 
Coe eee eeeeeeeere 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
EWISTON is a village of some two 
hundred and fifty people, situated 
near the great reservoir of the same 
name, in Logan county, Ohio. At Lewiston 
there has recently been erected a new 
school building, for the consolidated grade 
and high schools of the township. 

This is a splendid building of dark-red, 
rough-texture brick, with white trim. 
It has class rooms and study halls for the 
three hundred or more pupils; there is a 
laboratory, a library, office, rest room, 
kitchen, domestic science room, m- 
nasium and rooms for the heating plant 
and an electric iight plant. One of the 
most important features in the minds of 
some of those interested is an auditorium 
that will seat more than four hundred and 
fifty people. They have already in opera- 
tion & movement 
which shows some 
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borhood gatherings. Of course, the rest 
of the school building is electric-lighted. 
Each class room has the lights, which may 
be turned on, on dark days. The halls, 
stairways and basement, all are lighted. 
The lights in the gymnasium enable the 
boys or girls to play in perfect comfort 
and safety in the evenings or at any time. 
Few of our large cities have a more com- 
pletely equipped building. It is a struc- 
ture that is bound to — a great deal 
of pride in the hearts of the parents of 
Washington township. They smile, per- 
haps, with just a trace of longing, at 
thought of their own school days, passed 
in the little district schoolhouses in the 
neighborhoods round about. 

Here the children spend their days in 
well-lighted class rooms, mingling with 
pupils from all over the township, far 
outside the circle of their own little neigh- 
borhoods, in a building heated with a 
modern heating system and lighted with 
modern lights, with comfortable indoor 
toilets, with sanitary drinking fountains, 
with a kitchen and service providing hot 
soups and the like to supplement the 
noonday luncheon, with a well-equip 
gymnasium, and with a comfortable as- 
sembly hall and motion picture theater 





affording features of entertainment and 








of the possibilities 
of modern equip- 
ment in_ these 
community 
schools. They de- 
termined to use 
this auditorium 
as a place to ex- 
hibit motion pic- 
































instruction. 

“Ah,” say the 
parents, “these 
are not school 
days at all, where 
ay has as im- 
portant a place 
as work and 
where education 





tures and they constructed it accordingly, 
with a good fireproof booth and every- 
thing, and equipped it with a good motion 
picture machine. To finance the matter 
they organized a stock company in the 
township. Stock sold at $50 par and the 
capital stock of $5,000 was shortly sub- 
scribed and paid in. At present they are 
showing pictures every Friday evening, 
charging a small admission fee and the 
venture bids fair to be a profitable one 
from a financial standpoint, as well as a 
source of enjoyment and benefit to a large 
community. There is no other picture 
show in the village of Lewiston and the 
schoolhouse exhibits are assured of a large 
and enthusiastic patronage. The picture 
programs for Friday evenings consist of 
popular productions, the current comedies 
and well-selected educational films. Thru 
the week, of course, the machine is avail- 
able for showing films on various topics 
correlated with subjects which the classes 
have under consideration. 

A good silver screen has been provided 
and, since electricity was necessary for 


chine and they wanted the school building 


ant of their own to furnish the current, 
for Lewiston has no town electric plant. 
The auditorium is lighted with ten 
lights in attractive ceiling fixtures and is 
a very attractive room when all the lights 





= ye anyway, they secured an electric | i 
Dp 





are on. It bids fair to be a popules meet- 
ing place for all sorts of school and neigh- 


is obtained thru 
bo toamn Ce ciaider led et 
sion, as much as from the re r grind at 
one’s books.” 

“But they are school days,” comes the 
rejoinder, “twentieth century school days, 
where education is obtained in the modern 
way, among modern surroundings, in 
keeping with the other modern conditions 
folks are learning to employ and to enjoy 
in the rural communities.” 

And, really, features like this township 
school presents out here in a rural 
township are but the application of the 
a learned and employed years ago 

cities and other communistic units 
that there are some human needs and 
desires which can be satisfied only in the 
mass and as a result of common effort, 
things which the members of a community 
can enjoy only as a community. Towns 
and cities have millions of dollars invested 
in great waterworks systems, in light and 
power plants, enterprises which will give 
conveniences to the thronged inhabitants. 
It is a fine thing that modern invention 
and energy have made it possible for our 
rural communities also to enjoy these 
and kindred modern advantages. The 
fact that many rural districts are combin- 
aaa has this one at Lewiston is a healthy 
indication that the people on our farms are 
coming to a realization of the advan 
of present-day improvements and to 
determination to have them for themselves 
and for their children. The people on our 
farms are showing that they are beginni 
to think of their own welfare.—F. J. 
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4 keeps it 


From Buechel, Ky., comes this unsolicited endorse- 
ment of the Utilitor: “I have not had a horse or 
mule on my place since I rolled the UTILITOR off 
the truck. It does so many things that a team can’t 
do. You can cultivate where you can’t with a mule. 
You can plow within six inches of a fruit tree, plant, or 
stalk of corn and never touch it. I have saved the 
price of my UTILITOR in six months.” 


Out in Puyallup, Wash., this Utilitor owner kept 
a record of the work done by his machine. He writes: 
“Run 8 hours on one gallon of gas, climb 20 percent 
grade and haul 500 pounds of manure, climb 25 
percent grade and pull dise harrow, plow 7 inches 
deep and turn a furrow as nice as you please.” 


* 2+ 8 @ @ 


An owner in Kansas City, Mo., considered that the 
hardest work his Utilitor would have to do would be 
to pull a 344 foot hay mower. Here is what he found: 
“I had every success with my 34% foot mower. It 
was used in one cherry orchard that was waist high 
ip weeds and anotner that was in alfalfa. It went right 
naead and has put in a 10 hour day with just a break 
for lunch at work that would have killed a horse.” 


* * © & * 


Here is a man from San Francisco who is getting 
more out of life—because of this Utilitor he is “Beat- 
ing the Game.” “I have a ten acre orchard and I 
take care of it with the UTILITOR. I will say that 
this is the first plowing, etc., I have ever done. I 
have always lived in the city. The machine is a 
wonder.” 


** © & @ 


We thought the Utilitor was easy to operate, but 
this owner at Gates Mill, O., sheds some more light 
on the subject. “‘We find the UTILITOR tractor a 
wonderful machine,”"doing the work in tip-top shape. 
My father-in-law is a man 72 years old and he is 
the one that runs it, having about 4 acres of land that 
he is working.” 


** @ 2 8 


You will find the Utilitor doing its work well in all 
parts of the country. From Baton Rouge, La., comes 
this word of praise: “‘My Utilitor has given me ex- 
cellent results. I have made a corn and potato crop 
with it and have had no mechanical trouble whatever. 
I consider it a very satisfactory machine for the work 
in question.” 
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Dayton, Ohio, July 6, 1920 


....I never had a plow handle in my 
hands in my life until I took hold of the 
UTILITOR. 
planted, 500 tomato plants, 1606 sweet 
potato plants, ridges made with UTILI- 
TOR, 3,500 Vinca, vines, 1 acre potatoes 
furrowed by UTILITOR; 1 acre beans, 
and I want to say that weeds and stiff 
hard soil on this whole place are out of 
the question, as the machine certainly 


I have three acres of corn 


in fine shape and does it 


quickly and easily. 


- 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) CARL L. FIES. 


R. 8, Dayton, Ohio. 


Over in Rock Island, I1l., this owner is raising fruit 
with the help of his Utilitor. He writes that “I use 
my UTILITOR on my fruit farm, and am very glad 
of the opportunity of saying that I am well pleased 
with the tractor. I have plowed, disced, and harrowed 
with the tractor and have found it satisfactory and 
economical in every respect.”’ 


* e+ *# & 


That the Util'tor cuts costs and saves time is ex- 
ginined very concisely by this owner in Philadelphia 

a. He writes: “I have been using UTILITOR an 
I am more than satisfied with it. My man used to 
, three days in cutting my lawn; now he does 
the same work with the UTILITOR in one day.” 


* e+ & & 


But when manufacturing plants find the Utilitor a 
necessary part of their equipment we begin to think 
that the economic value of the Utilitor has never been 
realized. It proves that you need never have idle or 
-1on-productive soil whether you are a farmer or not. 
A manufacturing plant in Wichita Falls, Texas, writes 
as follows: “We are using a UTILITOR manufactured 
by the Midwest Engine Company for cultivating our 
factory grounds and garden, amounting to about six 
acres. We have found this little tractor and the 
implements which came with it very satisfactory 
for our purpose and are glad to recommend it for suc 
work as we are using it.’’ 


*e &# & @ 


We are receiving hundreds of unsolicited letters 
from Utilitor owners like the above. 

Thru them all runs the same note of praise for the 
universal usefulness of this trustworthy machine and 
for the Utilitor’s dependability and economy of epera- 
tion, 


You need the Utilitor. It has been tried and found 
more than we have ever claimed for it. We will gladly 
send our “YES” book of owner testimonials. 





DEALERS—Fill out your line with the 
Utilitor. The universal application of this ma- 
chine for all manner of farm, fruit orchard, 
truck, nursery and garden work will make it a 
profitable addition to your line. There’s a 
market for the Utilitor at your very door. Write 
for territory franchise application today. 











MIDWEST ENGINE CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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YOU CAN PERMANENTLY 
STOP LEAKS anywhere in 
cooling system, in 5 to 10 
minutes, without even drawing 
off the water. Save $10 to $15 
on your repair bill, save delay 
and bother. Use a 75c can of 
Liquid. 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


Guaranteed to satisfy or money 
back. Postively cannot harm 
cooling system. Simply pour it 
into water in radiator, that’s all. 
It seals all the leaks. 

Take no chances. Always have 
a can of Radiator Neverleak 
handy when leak occurs. At all 
dealers or sent direct. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
359Ellicot St., Buffalo,N. Y. 


SMOOTH-ONccsewr N96 


Use Smooth-On Iron 
Cement No. 6 for 
setting glass in sky- 
lights. It’s as easy 





























to apply as putty. 
Smooth-On Iron Cement No. 6 


makes tight joints around chim- 
neys, etc. Sold in 1, 5, and 10 
Ib. cans, at hardware and gen- 
eral stores. Send for illus- 


trated booklet—it’s Free. 
SMOOTH-ON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 


BOOKE 


SEND 
FOR 


itd: 












HE galvanized metal sheets of 
ToEnyoounbinsend corncribs 
4 are bolted to an angle steel frame, 
making them simplest to erect and 
@ absolutely staunch. Proof against 
m weather, fire, mould, rats and 
pan thieves. Perfect ventilation; easy 
Zyto fill and to empty. e in 
round, oblong and wagon-shed 
Sizes for every need. 


Write for our free catalog TODAY. 


Thomas & Armstrong Company 
345 Main Street London, Ohio 


styles. 


Meke Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, 
School in the world. Four weeks course 
make big money. Col. A.W. Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
1000 one day;Col.E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
day. eS ae 


sses 
Simply send name—let us tell vou how to bea 
Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
CARPENTER, P Missouri Auction School, 
Dept.A, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 








LEAKS 


OUR NEGLI 


ARM machinery depreciates thru neg- 
lect about twice as fast as it does 
thru actual service. This fact will 

cost American farmers in 1920 the huge 
sum of $170,625,000. It might well be 
called a “negligence tax,” for it is “abuse” 
and not “use” that constitutes the greatest 
toll taken of farm implements and tools. 

When the 1920 census is fully tabulated 
it will be found in all probability that 
American farmers possess machinery 
valued at approximately $1,750,000,000. 
The life of farm implements averages from 
five to ten years. It has been found that 
neglect reduces the actual service of some 
implements to less than five years. In 
the cornbelt, a grain binder lasts on an 
average about eight years. Perhaps seven 
years would be a generous estimate for 
the life of most farm machinery. This 
would mean depreciation at the rate of 
about fifteen percent a year. In other 
words, the “replacement” of implements 
and tools on American farms must be at 
the approximate rate of $262,500,000 
annually. Of this huge sum it is believed 
by experts that actual service accounts for 
only about thirty-five percent. The 
balance, which amounts to $170,625,000 
must be charged to neglect. 

Just what constitutes neglect is a very 
difheult matter to cover in a few words 
since so many factors enter into the 
problem. ‘The “personal equation,” or 
peculiarities of the individual operator, 
are largely responsible for the relative 
degree to which depreciation of various 
sorts is permitted to occur. Some persons 
will keep a machine well greased and oiled 
while it is in actual operation, but when 
the season for its use is over they will 
leave it in a corner of the field or under 
a tree in the orchard until it is needed 
again. Other persons seem to begrudge 
the time it takes to go over an implement 
and properly lubricate all its —— 
parts. Others will fail to take up wear anc 
make adjustments. Comparatively few 
individuals bestow the care and atten- 
tion needed to secure the best of service 
and longest period of usefulness. 

An Illinois farmer of practical turn of 
mind gave the writer his view of such 
matters not very long ago. 

“T make it a rule,” he stated, “to get 
every implement on the place in good 
working order long before it is going to be 
needed in the field. There are lots of 
things that can be done late in the season 
before winter sets in. What I do not 
get done then, I look after during the 
warm spells thru the winter. Many things 
I can do in my shop in any sort of weather. 
But I like, best of all, to get a machine 
in shape before I put it away for the 
winter. Then I know that it’s ready and 
the work of attending to it is out of the 
way. My plan is something like this: I 
go over all the bolts and tighten them up. 
If one is missing, it is replaced. I make a 
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GENCE TAX 


Machinery Neglect Cost Farmers $170,000,000 This Year 


if I can. If not, my order goes into 
the factory early enough to avoid the 
late winter rush. I find it a good plan*to 
install the new parts as fast as I get 
them and not delude myself with the 
idea that it will be only a small matter to 
fix things up later on. Usually, when I 
do this, I often find that the new part will 
not fit for some reason or other and that 
it must be exchanged for one that will. 

“Adjustments, I find, are sometimes 
better made in the field than otherwise 
but wherever it is possible to do so I 
take up the wear and get things as nearly 
right as I can. I lubricate and oil with a 
generous hand. This may have to be done 
again before the machine is used but it 
helps to keep rust away. Plows, discs, 
cultivator shovels and other metal sur- 
faces which come in contact with the 
earth are scraped and rubbed with heavy 
grease. If I find that the paint is getting 
badly worn I give a new coat. Most farm 
implements never see any paint after 
they leave the factory but I find that it 
Po. When I have everything fixed up 

put the implement away in the ma- 
chinery shed with some thought of the 
possible time I shall need it. If it’s acorn 
planter I’m a little more careful to see 
that nothing is set in front of it than I am 
if it’s a binder or a machine that I won’t 
need until later in the season. 

“T don’t see,” he continued, “how any- 
one in these days can afford to get along 
without suitable storage for farm ma- 
chinery. That shelter of mine over there 
cost me when it was built some $350 or 
$400 but I have never spent money for 
anything around this farm that has given 
me more genuine satisfaction than it has. 
It would cost a lot more today but with 
my experience since I put it up I would 
consider it money well spent to duplicate 
it today at a higher figure. It is well 
ventilated and the ground around it is 
always dry; consequently metal doesn’t 
gather much of any rust. The doors close 
tightly and keep the fowls out. When I 
take a machine out of there it is in just 
as good shape as when it went in—some- 
times the new coat of paint which I have 
given it makes me think it is a little 
better.”—O. C. 


NUMBER OF HOGS IN CORN 
How can I estimate the number of hogs 
I can take care of when hogging down my 
corn? The corn will run close to sixty 
bushels to the acre—M. T. H., Mis- 
souri. 

The number of hogs you can expect 
to put on your corn will depend on the 
size and condition of the hogs, as well as 
on the crop of corn. In general, it takes 
about a week for fifty spring shoats of 
seventy-five to a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds to clean up an acre of fifty- 
bushel corn. With your better corn, it 
probably would take a day or a day and 
a half longer. These figures may be val- 





list of all broken parts, or such as are 
badly worn and need replacement. When 
I go to town, from time to 
time, I pick up new parts 
















uable in your case only for the purpose 
of comparison, as 
you did not state 
the size or weight 
of your hogs. 


















“Horse Sense” 





If you think it worthwhile to save 
50 per cent of what it costs to haul 
with teams, you can do it easily 
with a Traffic Truck. 


ower 


St. Louis ranks first in the produc- 
tion of 4,000-Ilb. capacity motor 


trucks. 
oer 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 


world. Built of standardized 


units. 


wr 


Traffic Truck 
Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 3% x5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front axle 
with Timken roller bear- 
ings; Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6-inch U- 
channel frame; Standard Fisk 
tires, 34x 314 front, 34x 5 rear; 


133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch | 


length of frame behind driver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and var- 
nished; driver’slazy-back seat and 
cushionregularequipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment at 
extra cost. 
chassis $1595 factory 


ae 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped 
with cab, hoist, steel dump body 
(painted and varnished), no ex- 
tras required, $1990 complete, 


at factory. 
oe 


Buyers of Traffic Trucks can make 
the same remarkable relative sav- 
ing in cabs and bodies as they 
make in the purchase of the truck 
chassis, by insisting upon Traffic 
Truck dealers furnishing Traffic 
cabs and bodies. Specialization 


and quantity production make the | 
same high quality and low price | 


possible on all-weather cabs, plat- 
forms,. express, stake, grain, live 
stock, dump and oil tank bodies. 
Buy Traffic equipment and save 
money! 

Write for catalog naming prices 
and specifications. 


oe 


Notice to Dealers: 
It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United States 
and Canada. 
The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 
Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 
You have no time to lose. 
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Increase Your Profits on the 
Farm by Reducing Hauling Costs 


The Traffic hauls a 4,000-lb. load 7 miles in 30 minutes 
for 15c worth of gasoline. How does that compare with 
your hauling costs? There’s no easier way to increase 
your profits on the farm than by reducing your hauling 
costs with a Traffic. 


Thousands of owners are saving 50 per cent of their 
former hauling costs, and marketing their products to 
better advantage by delivering in one-third the time with 
Traffics on the job instead of teams. 


It is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck in 
the world. Money cannot buy a more dependable 
truck than the Traffic, which has been especially designed 
for the farm. It is standardized and the standard size 
for every hauling requirement thet confronts the agricul- 
turist and stock-raiser. 


The low price has been made possible through quantity 
production in the largest factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the building of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks 
of one design only. 

The Traffic saves you hundreds of dollars in first cost, 
hundreds of dollars in maintenance cost, and cuts in 
half the cost of hauling with teams. 


Write for Catalog Today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. Pl C 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity 
trucks in the world, 
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For President 
Warren G. Harding 
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For Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge 


The Republican Party 


and the Farmer 


OU farmers of America have 
more at stake in this election than 
any other element in our citizenship. 
You have borne more than your 
full share of the burdens of public 
waste, extravagance and mismanage- 
ment. 

You want a change. 

You want this change at Washing- 
ton because the present national od 
ministration has singled out yours, 
the biggest of all national industries, 
as a target for a price fixing policy 
which has limited the return ee your 
output, while leaving you exposed to 
the exactions of profiteers in every 
other line of production, distribution 
and speculation. 


You Have Been the Victim 


You have been told what you could 
charge for your staple products, you 
have been subjected to all sorts of re- 
straints, exactions and annoyances, 
while there has been no limit to what 
others might charge you for food, 
clothing, machinery and other necessi- 
ties of your occupation. 

The result of this unwise, unsym- 
pathetic policy, while harmful to the 
farm producer, has not been hel ful 
to the consumer. Production has 
heen curtailed, speculation in food has 
heen facilitated, and that expansion 
of the great farming industry essential 
to America’s future has been halted. 


Make the Farm More Profitable 


The Republican party by its plat- 
form and the utterances of its can- 
didates, is pledged to a sympathetic 
practical, helpful attitude toward 
(merican agriculture.’ It promises a 
constructive program which will make 
the farm more profitable and there- 
jore more productive. 

The Republican party is not a class 
or sectional y; its policies are in- 
tended for the upbuilding of the whole 
nation. But it believes that it is 
essential to the general welfare that 


the American farmer, whose industry 
is the base of our national prosperity, 
should be stimulated to larger pro- 
duction through an assurance to him 
of a larger share of the values which 
his own labor: and enterprise create. 

The Democratic platform reaffirms 
the tariff-for-revenue-only policy which 
will open the American market to thein- 
vasion of cheap farm productsof foreign 
lands (the |resultant of cheap labor) 
when shipping becomes available. It 
promises no relief from the price fixing 
and other farm policies of this adminis- 
tration, or remedy for the violent fluctu- 
ations in farm product prices which 
have caused the farmer such heavy 
losses. 

Pledges of the Party 

Here is what the Republican _plat- 
form and the country-bred candidate 
say on the issues of special interest to 
the farmer: 

Practical and adequate farm rep- 
resentation in the appointment of 
governmental officials and commissions, 

The right to form co-operative as- 
sociations for marketing their pro- 
ducts, and protection against discrim- 
ination. 

The scientific study of agricul- 
tural prices and farm production 
costs at home and abroad, with a 
view to reducing the frequency of ab- 
normal fluctuations, and the uncen- 
sored publication of such reports. 

The authorization of associations for 
the extension of personal credit. 

A national inquiry on the coordina- 
tion of rail, water and motor transport- 
ation, with adequate facilities for re- 
ceiving, handling and marketing food. 

The encouragement of our export 
trade. 

An end to unnecessary price fix- 
ing and ill-considered efforts arbi- 
trarily to reduce prices of farm 
products, which invariably result to 
the disadvantage both of producer and 
consumer. 


_ The encouragement of the produc- 
tion and importation of fertilizing ma- 
terial and for its extended use. 


The extension of the federal farm 
loan act so as to help farmers tobecome 
farm owners and thus reduce the evils 
of farm tenantry, and also to furnish 
such long-time credit as farmers need 
to finance adequately their larger and 
long-time production operations. 


Revision of the tariff as necessary 
for the preservation of a home market 
for American labor, agriculture and 
industries. (Note that the pledge to 
the farmer is just as specific as to labor 
and capital.) 


Harding’s Endorsement 


Senator Warren G. Harding, the 
Republican nominee, in his speech of 
acceptance took advanced ground on 
behalf of agriculture. ‘ 
He said: 48 

“I hold that farmers should not only be 
permitted but encouraged to join in-co- 
operative associations to reap the just mea- 
—_ of reward merited by their arduous 
toil. os 

“Our platform is an earnest pledge of 
renewed concern for agriculture, and we 
pledge effective expression in law and 
practice. We will hail that co-operation 
which will make profitable and desirable 
the ownership and operation of small farms 
and which will facilitate the marketing of 
farm products without the lamentable 
waste which exists under present condi- 
tions. 

“A Republican administration will be com- 
mitted to a renewed regard for agriculture and 
seek the participation of farmers in curing the 
ills justly complained of and aim to place the 
American farm where it ought to be—highly 


‘ranked in American activities and fully sharing 


the highest good fortune of American life. 


“Becoming associated with this subject are 
the policies of es and reclamation, so 
essential to agricultural expansion, and the 
continued development of the great and won- 
derful west.” 


Mr. Harding pledges federal co-o jon 
with state governments in building and improv- 
ing farms-to-market roads rather than national 
highways, to cheapen and facilitate the quick 
shipment of crops. 


Send for a free copy of Senator Harding’s address in which he discusses at length present day problems of the farmer 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
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PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 











The Democratic Administration and 











Democratic Congress Did More For the Farmer 





























in Seven Years Than the Republicans in a Generation. 





HE record of the Democratic Party during the 

past seven years presents a chapter of substan- 
tial achievements unsurpassed in the history of 
the Republic. 


It was a Democratic Congress in the administration 
of a Democratic President which enabled the farm- 
ers of. America for the first time to gbtain credit 
upon reasonable terms and insured their opportunity 
for the future development of the country’s agri- 
cultural resources. 


For nearly half a century of Republican rule not 
a sentence was writ- 
ten into the federal 
statutes affording one 
dollar of bank credits 
to the farming inter- 
ests of America. In 
the first term of this 
Democratic adminis- 
tration, the national 
bank act was so al- 
tered as to authorize 
loans of five years 
maturity on improved 
farm lands. Later 
was established asys- 
tem of farm loan 
banks from which the 
borrowing already ex- 
ceeds a third of a 





GOVERNOR JAMES M. COX pens 
Democratic Nominee for President billion dollars and 


Governor Cox’s Record 


During the three terms as Chief Executive of Ohio, Gover- 
nor Cox, himself a product of the farm, saw to it that the 
interests of the farmer of the Buckeye State were conserved. 
Here is a ey list of the accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration in behalf of agriculture. 


_ A law combining all agricultural activities under jurisdic- 
tionof an agricultural commission. 


wantin for study of an establishment of a farm credit 
plan. 
Protection against sale of untested fertilizer. 


a, for destruction of and remuneration for diseased 
cattle. 


Compulsory orchard spraying law with spraying material 
under license. 


Establishment of breeding service at institutional farms, and 
the building up of pure bred herds throughout the state. 


Passage of pure seed bill. 
Establishment of producer-to-consumer market bureau. 


Enlargement of agricultural aid through the experiment 
station and state agricultural college. 


Provided school facilities in country districts equal to those 
of cities, insuring both grammar and high school education to 
all children of the State. 


under which the interest rate to farmers has been so 
materially reduced as to drive out of business the farm 
loan sharks who formerly subsisted by extortion upon 
the great agricultural interests of the country. 


Meanwhile the Republican leaders at Washing- 
ton have failed utterly to propose one single 
measure to make rural life more tolerable. They 
have signalized their fifteen months of Congres- 
sional power by urging schemes which would 
strip the farms of labor; by assailing the prin- 
ciples of the farm loan system and seeking to 
impair its effi- : 
ciency; by covert- 
ly attempting to de- 
stroy the great nitro- 
gen plant at Muscle 
Shoals upon which | 
the Government al-‘ }} 
ready has spent | 
seventy million dol- 
lars to supply Ameri- 
can farmers with fer- 
tilizers at reasonable 
cost; by ruthlessly 
crippling nearly every 
branch of agricultural 
endeavor and liter- 
ally crippling the pro- 
ductive mediums 


through which the — prawKLin D. ROOSEVELT 
people must be fed. Democratic Nominee for Vice President 


Governor Cox Points Way To 
Insure Adequate Farm Profits 


“Farming will not inspire individual effort unless profits, all 
things considered, are equal to those in other activities. An 
additional check to depleted ranks in fields would be the 
establishment “f modern state rural school codes. The federal 
government should maintain active sponsorship of this. Rural 
parents would be lacking in the element which makes civiliza- 
tion enduring if they did not desire for their children educa- 
tional opportunities comparable to those in the cities. The 
price the consumer pays for foodstuffs is no indication of what 
the producer receives. There are too many turnovers between 
the two. The farmer raises his crop and the price which he re- 
ceives is determined by supply and demand. His products in 
beef and pork and produce, pass into cold sto and ordi- 
narily when they reach the consumer the law of supply and 
demand does not obtain. 


“The preservation of foodstuffs by cold storage is a boon to 
humanity and it should be encouraged. However, the time has 
come for its vigilant regulation and inasmuch as it becomes a 
part of interstate commerce, the a is with the fed- 
eral government. Supplies are gathered in from the farm in 
times of plenty. i can — be fed out to the consumer 
in such manner as to keep the demand in excess of_that — 
of the supply which is released from _ storage. his 
is an unfair practice and should be stopped. Besides, there 
should be a time limit beyond which perishable foodstuffs 
should not be stored.”” From Gov. Cox's Speech of Acceptance. 





Fall In With the Pace-Makers of Progress 
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Bea Real 
Motor Mechanic 


Be a REAL 
Motor Mechanic 
Earn up to $5000 or more per year 
GET the best training in motor mechanics. 
Take your course at the school best equip- 
ped to give you the most thorough, standard, 
practical instruction with the most modern 
equipment and motors of latest design in- 
cluding the Liberty Motor. 

Our high standards and “‘horse-sense” methods 
prepare you for the best jobs and biggest pay or 
to Start a bus of your own on small ‘capital. 

Our graduates (from 16 years to 65 years of 
age) are recognized everywhere as the best trained 
most com potent workmen. Tremendous demand 
for trained men on farms and in shops. 


Learn Here in 7 Weeks 
You don't need education or experience. Wwe 
have no text books or unnecessary lectures. You 
learn b Ccing. Expert Mechanics show you 
how and make it easy tolearn, Slowly, surely, 
we teach you every detail in connection with 
autos, tractors, trucks, aeroplane mechanics and 
stationary eng{nes. Life scholarship privileges. 
(No colored students.) 
Our FREE Special Business Course, in- 
cludes shop records and management. 
membership to each 
Free Y.M.C.A. student, including 
wrestling, boxing, swimming pool, etc. 


My big book shows all—tells 
Free Book 27 heh "now. 
F. D. HENNESSY, Peesipenr 
IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
THE QUALITY SCHOOL 
“Pe wee Fy 
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Official 
School of Hart-Parr 


which to train purchasers of their tractogg 
actor case, Dioalr andl aperaties. 




























Save 


Fuel! 


You get more power from 
automobile and tractor en- 
gines—from any engine—and 
save on fueland lubricating oil, 
by using NICKS 

Piston Rings. Thousands in 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
If your repair man does not 
handle them, write us. 


NICKE 
rlyles 
St. Louis 
Write for booklet 


SAWS Woop Fast 


Does the Work of Fen Men — + Cost 
This one-man cross-cut saw outfit run 
by gasoline engine cuts 15 to 35 cords 
of wood a day—fells trees—makes ties 
runs machinery. One man or a boy 
can handle it. Easy to operate, easy to 

move, Engine can be for 
other farm work when not sawing. 


PHILLIPS sax DRAG SAW 
Fast 


















MAN 
money-maker and big labor 
anywhere 
Simply 





saver. Works 


free folder 

and special 

direct prices. 
dress 


. ‘ dir 
“XY PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. CO. 
719 Phillips Bidg,, Kansas Clty, Me 


Successful Farming’s Advs. Save You Money 
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HOW TO SAVE FROSTED CORN 
Every fall there are some districts 
where the corn crop becomes badly 
frosted. Farmers who have silos need not 
worry long about how to save the corn, 
for the very best place for it is in the silo. 
But there are still many farmers who have 
no silos, and they are often puzzled what 
to do with their frosted corn. Everyone, 
as far as he can, desires to make use of 
the next best method that will save most 
of the crop. 
For a person who wants as little work 
as somaiie, a good way is to turn hogs, 
cattle or sheep into the field as soon as the 
corn has become frosted. They will eat 
the corn and much of the stalks, but they 
should not be allowed to eat too great a 
uantity at a time the first few days. Let 
them range in the ficld only for a short 
time each day until they have become ac- 
customed to the feed. We once lost two 
valuable cows because they were allowed 
to overfeed on frosted corn. The method 
of letting the stock feed in the field saves 
the corn, but does not provide anything 
for winter use. 
_ A good method, if one has lots of help, 
is to cut and shock the corn as soon as 
ible. When it is dry, husk out the 
t ears and feed the immature ears and 
the stalks to the cattle, sheep or horses. 
This plan is followed, perhaps, by most of 
the careful farmers. It requires the maxi- 
mum of labor, but saves most of the feed, 
and therefore provides a supply for winter. 
A third method, which some often = 
fer, is to let the corn mature in the hill, 
and then husk what is worth saving as 
soon as it becomes dry eno to keep. 
After the husking is done, hogs or. cattle 
are turned into the field to clean up what 
is left. This way of handling the frosted 
corn does not save all of the feed, but, 
like the second method, it provides a 
little for winter. 
Still another way of saving a frosted 
corn crop is to cut it at once and put 
it up in large shocks, and then stack after 
freezing. Or, if stacking is not desirable 
because of too much work, the stalks can 
be fed from the shock as bundle corn. This 
feed is best for cattle and sheep. Horses 
should be allowed only small quantities of 
it. The method saves all of the feed with 
little extra labor, but does not provide 
— grain feed for winter use.—C. O., 
inn. 


LIME FOR ACIDITY 

Is burned lime as. good as crushed 
lime rock for crops? Please give me the 
value of the two in comparison.—A.J.T. Ill. 
When chemically pure, burned lime 
contains one hundred percent of actual 
lime, calcium oxide, but the commercial 
product seldom contains more than 
ninety-two percent and varies from 
seventy-two to ninety-six percent of 
actual lime depending on the amount of 
impurities. Chemically pure crushed and 
ground limestone contains fifty-six percent 
of actual lime, altho the commercial 
roduct seldom contains mere than 
ty-two percent and varies from forty- 
two to fifty-four percent of actual lime. 
From the above figures you can readily 
obtain a good idea of the comparative 
values of the two forms of lime. For the 
correction of acidity burned lime acts more 
quickly than crushed limestone. 


SUMMER PLOWING GETS WEEDS 
Often we see some farm infested with 
some weed peculiar to the section, as 
the cockleburr, a difficult pest to handle 
where cultivated crops are the rule. This 
may be almost entirely avoided by sum- 
mer plowing, rotating corn with wheat or 
oats and turning the stubble immediately 
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after harvest thus putting the weeds under. 

It is rather surprising that such weeds 
as the cockleburr will be tolerated on high- 
priced land, but the sight is yet far too 
common. There are other annual weeds 
which can be almost entirely eradicated 
by summer plowing for two successive 
seasons. If Sens pests fail to ripen seed 
for two seasons, the seed in the soil finally 
exhausts itself and the land is free. 

The sunflower, another common pest 
of cornbelt farms, is still found in many 
places, and if allowed to get a foothold 
much grief is laid up for some one in the 
future. Summer oe will get these 
weeds, and two seasons suffice to destroy 
the most of them. A little hand-hoeing 
will remove the remainder. Ragweeds 
of various sorts are to be found on much 
land in cultivated crops. The ragweed 
can be destroyed by summer plowing. 
The earlier the plow is started after har- 
vest the better. Some weeds mature seed 
quickly after the grain is removed, and 
these, while they may be small, are 
enemies to farming. The plow, 
used at the right time, is the cure for many 
weed evils, and it is a remedy within 
reach of every farmer.—D. H. 


WE’RE TRAVELING FOR YOU 
Wouldn’t it be splendid if you could 
travel all over the United States for a 
month or six weeks visiting farmers and 
experiment stations? If you were to do 
that you could get information and ideas 
that would be worth a great deal of money 
to you. 

You can easily obtain far more informa- 
tion than you could possibly get by such 
traveling. And that information will cost 
you such a trifling sum that the expense is 
not worth mentioning. 

The information of which we speak is 
brought right into your home every month 
in the pages of this magazine. 

How do we get it for you? Our editors 

have traveled approximately 50,000 miles, 

twice the distance around the world, the 
past year, gathering facts, figures, and: 
experiences from , Race experiment 
stations, and other sources for the benefit 
of our subscribers and readers. 

You can get the full benefit of the labors 
of these men only by reading each number 
of Successful Farming carefully. The 

index, always on page 3, will be of service 

to you in selecting the most interesting and 
helpful articles in each number. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Continued from e 18 
some child to walk. Wishing you success 
in your undertaking, I remain, Mrs: 
Stella McC., Okla.” 
It is such contributions that make up 
for the many who send nothing. From 
New York comes, “Please find enclosed 
$100 for the crippled children’s fund. This 
belongs to our little girl, Virginia, who 
died, “went away,” a year ago° last 
January. This is a wonderful work 7 are 
doing for these little children. ishing 
you every success.—R. G. O.” 
A farmer in Indiana says: “I have been. 
reading with interest concerning your 
efforts in behalf of crippled children. It 
seems to me every one of your 800,000 
subscribers ought to help to the limit. 
Enclosed you will find a postal mon 
order for $35 to be applied to this fund.” 
I might fill pages with quotations from 
the interesting letters received but space 
forbids. Next month I will show how some’ 
have interested others in these children. 
—Alson Secor, Editor. 


Farm Woodwork, by L. M. Roehl is a 
book from which the farm boy may gain 
much valuable knowledge of the use 
of tools and at the same time gain an. 
idea of construction principles. Designed 
imarily as a text for or agricultural 
igh schools, it is well suited to its pur- 
pose, and will prove of value to teacher... 
and pupil in the manual training shops 
of such schools, Price $1.25, 
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Build Now at Safe Cost 


Buy at wholesale. Get better barns for less money. Our 
barn experts plan the interiors as you want them, free. Every é 
barn tested by actual building. Ventilation and arrangements p 4 
are right. We manufacture and sell direct to you — through 
catalog only. Safe arrival of materials is our responsibility. ee receece eR TG 
Guaranteed prices cover everything complete as specified. No 
expensive “extras.’’ Prompt, complete shipment anywhere. 


Reach You All Ready to Go Up 


You and your hired man can build, All figuring, sawing, 
beveling, fitting of heavy timbers —the hardest part—done 
in our mills. Rafters, purlins, braces, studding, etc., all cut 
ready to nail. Plans furnished free. Materials marked like 

lans. Thousands of farmers put up these barns themselves. 
ig savings on labor. Quickest construction. Highest grade 
materials guaranteed or your money back. 


Our Prices Make Your Investment Safe 


_ Gordon-Van Tine prices, based on immense volume, direct-to-you gell- 
ing, make building now SAFE. You pay only actual cost of production, 
plus one smail profit. Our big mills modern machines — working at 
poo-wer costs — help bring prices down, Over 200,000 satisfied customers 
vo or us. 
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Gothic Roof Construction Send for Book of Farm 
A Gordon-Van Tine Buildings FREE 

GordowVan Tine Gothic Rect sa centena tet Mipte snd siose of 
on- e- 
Construction is the greatest im- scribes barns for dairying, mixed 
> provement in barn ming dur- farming,catile feeding,horse barns; 
’ ing the last 30 years. Givestwice barns with Gothic, gable and gam- 
the loft space — free of all obstruc- rel roofs. Shows dairy annex, 
tion—yet takes less lumber! Easier _lean-to, round or barrel barns, base- 
and cheaper to build. Nosawing! ment and driveway barns; colony 


Rafters are built up by our own and individual hog houses, gran- 
e:<lusive process. Futtogetherin aries, corn cribs, poultry houses, 
about one-fourth usual time even implement sheds, etc. Gives guar- 
by inexperienced labor. Fully anteed prices on all. Use coupon 
described in free book. today for free book! 





Ne. 473. Practical Implement 
Shed 


a= Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTAGLUISHESO 1066 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 
Southern Sales Office at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Address Department A 13 at mill 
nearest you 





Gerdoo-Van Tine Company 
Davenport. co 
burs. ° 
; yet) at Mill Nearest You) 































i ease send me FREE books as 
Write! e ed eiow. I am most inter- 
Se a od Or Mail Coupon! [§iedie a. 
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BEAT GOAL SHORTAGE 


Farmers Making $15 to $20 a Day 
Sawing Logs By Power 

Lack of coal has lost its terror. In many 
communities men and even boys are busy 
cutting wood with the improved Ottawa 
Engine Log Saw and getting $15 to 
$20 a day. 

Only one man, or even a boy, with this 
Log Saw can easily cut 40 to 50 cords a 
day, at a cost of less than 2 cents a cord. 
This machine, which out-does all former 
log saw engines, has a heavy, cross cut 
saw, driven by a erful, especially 
designed, 4-e gasoline engine. It does 
more Work than ten men either cutting 
down trees, sawimg logs, or buzzing 
branches while you rest. A lever controls 
the saw blade so that it can remain idle 
while the engine, still running, is beimg 
moved from cut to cut along the log 
When not sawing, the engine is used for 
any belt work around the place. 





The New Ottawa Engine Log Saw 


The entire machine is light and mounted 
on truck wheels, making it easy to move 
even on rough ground. The wheels turn 
on a two-way spindle. By merely taking 
out a - you turn the wheels paralle 
with the skids and push or haul the rig 
straight ahead. 

The Ottawa ine Log Saw is the only 
powey saw for — down trees. It cuts 
evel with the ground, leaving no stump. 

The outfit is compact, simple and dura- 
ble against a lifetime of hard wear. It sells 
for a low price, cash or easy payments, 
and is guaranteed. 

For full information and low factory 
price to you, simply address the— 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
2126 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 


Make Your Bike a 


WT ware (2 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Le my | peels wwe a Copentehte, easy-run- 
ning, light w wer machine, Co 
Easy to attach, ae tools or knowle —— 
: neounte a. Wondent Till el ee = 
.». on 4. 
FREE BOOK— Write for prices, terms, etc. nind 
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em] wr oe SHAW 
Sot en —t))* Mie. Co. 
Si/ Dept. 409 











dad You Own it 


your Ford--will give 


Oa Aut 


uto Traetor-- used you a 
light, serviceable, inexpensive tractor for fall work. We 
have a limited number to sell at the special price of $195-- 
each one backed by our personal guarantee an: tion, as 
farm machinery manufacturers since 1905, to do what we 


claim for it. 
be a, 
ii. detai 


re plowing- aeves-- 
be interested in the facts it contains. Write for your 
copy ° 


book ‘*Tractor Farming With A Ford’’ ex- 
iow to profitably apply mechanical power to 
harrowing --seeding--harvest. You 


today. It's free 
Gould Balamce Valwe 
Io business 906 


ot +t Cm, 
Dept. T Kellogg, towa. 
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A BARN STORM-DOOR 

An efficient ventilating system has a 
t deal to do with the health and per- 
of the dairy cow, and a warm 
stable is of more importance to her than 
to almost any other kind of farm stock. 
Approved ventilatmg systems are now in 
common use in dairy barns, but most of 
them still have leaks around doors and 
windews that interfere with the regular 
currents from intakes to outlets, and also 

cause discomfort to the animals. 

Often the doors at the ends of the 
stable, } gen usually — on an —— 

t so loosel t on windy days 
the drafts thru the cracks will almost 
blow a man’s hat off while he is doi 
the milki To get away from this b 
feature a Wisconsin dairyman has had 
storm doors put at both ends of the 
stable of his new barn. These doors are 
hung with strong ropes and weights in 
much the same way that windows are 
hung. A slight pull on the handle, which 
is placed near the bottom, sends the door 
up out of the way. During the summer 
these doors are left up. They do not be- 
come clogged with dirt, as is the case 
with the rolling doors that are left open 
for some time. 

The owner of this barn says that the 
cows are much more comfortable be- 
cause of the lack of drafts. He believes 
that they produce better, and he knows 
that the ventilating system works more 
effectively. The boxing at the ends of 
the mow, which accommodate the doors 
when they are opened, takes up only a 
few inches of space, and the end of the 
barn serves for one side.—C. G 


SAVING TIME WITH A TRUCK 
Continued from page 16 

piece of farm equipment. With farm labor 
high priced and scarce, the business farmer 
takes every precaution to make every 
minute count. A motor truck making two 
trips or more to market to one of a horse 
drawn vehicle, and the truck carrying a 
much larger load, is a concrete example of 
the truck as a time saver for the farmer. 

The farmer who would buy a truck 
however, should be sure he has a real nee 
for such a machine, as it represents a 
considerable investment. Often the in- 
terest on the investment and the deprecia- 
tion of the machine represents the greater 
part of the expense of operation. The 
fewer days the machine is used the greater 
this would be for a single job. A machine 
should be secured that has large enough 
capacity. If you expect to carry a two- 
ton , buy a two-ton truck. Too often 
a truck is overloaded. Either a larger 
machine should be secured in the first 
place, or a trailer used. For light loads 


a one-half ton truck is satisfactory. Buy | pe 


a truck of great enough capacity to fit your 
needs, a light truck is cheaper to operate 
but more liable to be overloaded. 

“The cost of operating a half-ton truck 
is about eight cents per mile. A one-ton 
truck costs twelve cents per mile and a 
two-ton truck about twenty cents per 
mile,” according to the government re- 
port. From this cost data one can readily 
see the objection to operating a heavy 
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machine with a light-load. ‘‘One-ton trucks 
are preferred by more men than prefer 
any other size. About half of the owners 
of one-half and three-fourth-ton trucks 
prefer sizes larger than they now own.” 

Have your truck equipped for its par- 
ticular use to get the best service. Special 
racks and bodies, also special loading and 


ing devices, can be provided for 
hauling and cattle. A great many 
owners er the pneumatic tires, since 


they ride easier. A few prefer the solid. 
The lighter and higher priced trucks are 
nearly always equipped with the pneu- 
matie tires. It is an interesting fact that 
im the recent three thousand mile truck 
development tour all the large trucks were 
equipped with pneumatic tires and “it 
was demonstrated that better traction and 
greater speed can be secured with less 
wear and tear on the machine and with 
less damage to the produet when thus 
equipped.” 

Men on the market for a truck for their 
farm use, or men who think they are, 
would do well to carefully analyze their 
hauling before making a pur- 
chase. t the truck has given satis- 
faction on many cattle and dairy farms 
we will not question, and while a lot of 
valuable information and advice can be 
secured from men who are similarly 
situated, and who are pe gmeen making 
a great success with ir machines, it 
is not necessarily true that you would 
have the same success. The amount of 
hauling, the length of haul, time and labor 

i the nature of the load, the char- 
acter of the work, and the cost must all be 
considered. 


MEET MR. LEHMANN 


their mechanical prob- 
lems and provide them 
with authentic and up- 
to-date information 
upon this rapidly de- 
veloping pi of 
farming, we have 
added to our regular 
editorial staff a man 
who has had thoro training and experience 
in agricultural engineering. Mr. E. W. 
Lehmann, agricultural engineering editor, 
is on the job and ready to serve Success- 
ful Farming readers. 

This is fast becoming a mechanical age. 
With automobiles, trucks tractors and all 
the improved and more or less complex 
implements and machines which — 
farmers use in planting, cultivating and 
harvesting their crops; with scientifically 
planned hte gp, | heating, and water 
systems; with greatly increased attention 
to convenient and economic design of farm 
buildings; with the many comparatively 
new materials which have come into use im 
the construction of farm buildings; with 
all of these and a number other 
mechanical questions to deal with, prac- 
tically every farmer must be more or less 
of a mechanic.’ If have any trouble 
along this line, upon Mr. Lehmann 


and watch for his articles. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTE 

Ten years ago I bought a farm here, 
the description reading so many feet this 
and that way, and containing so much 
land, more or fences up all 
around. Now my neighbor claims the 
one fence is twenty feet on his land. Can 
he move the fences? If so, at whose ex- 
nse?—J. W. L., Washing 
If the fence referred to Mr. L. has 
been treated by the owners of the ad- 
joining farms as being the poperty line 
for tem years or more, Mr. L. can claim 
to the fence line, altho a survey might 

w that it is not the true line. But if: 
= nen Bm Nay Ly been treated as 
property ten years or more, 

it is open to the neighbor to insist upon 
removal of the fence to the proper line 





Mr. Lehmann 
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“ypreigeae OME to the Sweeney School of Auto, 
Farm by Tractor and Aviation Mechanics if you 


really wish to be a trained Expert and to 
work on the most modern machinery. : 


cannot be obtained anywhere else; just 
The Sweeney System as Sweeney’s Equipment is unsur- 
passed. Learn how to repair or make any piece of machinery by doing 
the work with your own hands under the personal instruction 
of experts. Train hand and eye and brain together until you 
do the job right. This is the 
celebrated Sweeney System that 
has turned out over 35,000 gradu- 
ates and which wasapproved by the 
United States Government in send- 
ing me 5,000 men to train for army 
mechanical service. The idea that 
has built a Million Dollar Trade 
School and made thousands of men 
@ success in life. 


Machinery 


HE machine ex- 
"Tere is the boss 
of creation today 
whether in the city or 
on the farm. This Million 
Dollar School trains you to 
not only run and repair 
automobiles—not only to 

make and repair tires—not 
only to manage garages and 
agencies—BUT IT TRAINS YOU 
TO BE AN EXPERT POWER 
FARMER. On our great Tractor 
Farm you learn by actually handling 
over 18 different makes of tractors. 
You learn about all stationary engines 
and wiring. You learn the principles of 
lighting plants. How to fix up any motor 
or truck. Whatever you or your neighbors 
use in the way of mills, tractors, motor 
driven binders, in general a!l the machinery 















FACTS ABOUT THE 
SWEENEY SCHOOL 


Over 187 acres shop and 
operating space. 
Ove One Million 
Dollars invested. 


Equipment alone worth 
over $350,000 of which 














on the farm is simple and easy to the ,000 hi h d ete 
Sweeney Trained Man. Learning power pa np nat g — The Million Dollar 
farming is a short cut to more money—to just been purchased. Sweeney School 





less labor—to big production—to aoe | 
jobs at large wages. SWEENEY will 
train you in 8 weeks so that you wont 
have to leave the farm unless you want to. 


Pick Your Job 


Over 1,200 students and 
35,000 graduates. 

250 instructors and em- 

ployees; sea pay roll 






The Million Dollar Sweeney School 
is preparing men to earn from $150 
to $400 a month in the Automo- 
bile and Tractor business. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate what 













































Farm Mechanics...... $100 to $200 per month wu : . 
Motor Experts. ..eeneeseeeseess size and up there is in this wonderful busi- 
u Wscikéenstactenes andu m . 
Ghediittth....<.222-..0-0c02.0002 $100 and up Be Alive to the Times ness for you. You owe it to your- 
Welding Experts. ....... cccccees $150 -— up The biggest opportunity of the self to find out what the 
| EERE Aare $1.25 perhour day is in the line of mechanical '. ¥ 
II, y 5.0.0.0:cs-69.0.02400080 $35 per week farming. All that holds us back Sweeney School can do for 
Taxicab Drivers...............+. $25 per week from tremendous production and you. No previous experi- 
Trouble Shooters................. $3 per hour tremendous wealth is the lack of men ence needed—if you are 
es pkdcnecetdvnsnenee $3,590 per year competent to handle machinery. This h ° ll ° li ed 
Tractor Engineers................-. $8 per day lack answers the big problem of the mechanically inclin 
Garage Manager..............++: $3000 a year farmer to keep his sons on the land. For the Sweeney Sys- 
the young man can now in a short time tem trai 

. .,. farmmechanic. To the young manI say: If you you in 
Remember i ~ you can SE ar ge wales, — ane are mechanically inclined why leave the farm? Simply eight 
your work, Bub if you likeit you hud iteugy to Sha nee conditions, LEARN THE JOB by the ght 
Write me toda; ez. | ¢ — a famous Sweeney System. wee 

ou don’t n s. You don’t n ucation, business for instance. B 

but you do need a natural liking for mechanics. Take the TIRE mon in that, I teach ~ 5 


I teach you by WORK. You use tools not books. the whole business thor: f: ftom to sell. How 


‘ to repair. How to make t How. to take @ 
I made @ success out of a deaf and dumb man. jo reper: worth of Tonk ond tasiee ps 


But unless you are willing to get grease yy The state of Missouri alone bought $2 000. 
on your hands you can’t learn here. For this is 000.00 worth of tires last year THE GO- 
the school of practical experience. INGS GOOD, Be an expert. 


AEARIT s, Let’s go. One-third of our men 
A. } Get on a Train come here straight off—without 
long correspondence. I guarantee to refund 
your railway fare round trip if you find a 
sing'e misrepresentation. Simply tell 


me when you will arrive, and 
¥ ou’'ll find your name on the bulletin 















d, class assigned, toctaseney sa 
u, room waiting you. whi 
Pate bere acce ted. PACK YOUR 
GRIP AND LET’S GO. 
Earnestly yours, 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, SS 
Presiden Send me free your 72-page catalog and Sweeney 


g 

’ S 4 School News and tell me of the opportunities in 
LEARN A TRADE ~“ : 
E 


















EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
615 Sweeney Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





the auto and tractor business. 
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815 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY,MO 
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THE APPLES 


Take Care of the Good Ones So They Will Keep 


By L. S. 


T has been said by one who surely must have known, ‘“‘there’s 
small choice in rotten apples.” In our day it might be added 
there’s small reason for such fruit anyway. Right care will 

prevent it, tho it is too late for you to remedy past mistakes this 
year. If you haven’t. sprayed you cannot kill the worms al- 
ready in your fruit. But there are some things that can still 
be done to make the best of a bad situation if you have one, 
or to make a good situation better yet, if-that is your need. 
And next year—you will know better than to have so many 
wormy apples, so what’s the use of worrying? 

Last fall a while before the frost got ready to spread itself on 
the pumpkin, apple harvest was in full sway on most of the 
farms of the central states. A couple of us were helping in 
it ourselves, picking apples being a sort of sideline to the regular 
work. In this work we found out a lot of things. For instance, 
we found that a lot of people didn’t know when to pick apples. 
That's a fact. 

Did you ever notice how an apple that is picked when it is 
green will shrivel when it is stored? Or if you put it in cold 
storage, how it will scald? A few years ago | went to a neigh- 
bor’s to get some Grimes Golden apples. 
They were great, but just a wee bit too 


GOODE 
harvested at all. The apples that fall are not hand picked, 
whether shaken by a windstorm or by the “picker.”” Generally 


a ladder is on the place. Any good straight ladder will «io. 
There are a few broad base and narrow topped ladders that are 
mighty handy and beat climbing trees, and if you have a 
considerable number of apples to pick it will pay to have one 
of those special orchard ladders. Another thing is a step ladder. 
A good one is the handiest thing going from which to rm around 
the outside of a tree higher than can be reached from the 
ground. The broader the spread of the the better. These 
little light, flimsy, shaky ones are better left in the store. Pay a 
little attention to picking conveniences. It will save a lot of 
valuable time in the orchard. 

When it comes to oe up the les to send to market 
be sure to sort the wormy,. bruised pa | undersized fruit out. 
It will never get you anywhere to putinferiorstuff with good 

uality. The good stuff will surely take the grade and bring 
the price of the poor stuff. There are various sorts of tables 
designed to make sorting - You can make one if you wish 
out of some boards and or sacking. The cut, showing 
a diagram of one actually made and in 

ill illustrate what a sorting table 





will 
row like much better than words. 





green. However, I was going to em 
the apples in cold storage and thot they 
mall likely come thru all right. It 
was the first time I had been able to 
ut apples in cold storage, and I knew 
fittle of how they would act. After 
I began taking those slightly immature 
apples out the following winter and 
early spring I knew more. Since then, 
for cold storage, you had better believe 
I use only apples that are ripe enough. 
Or, on the other hand, did you ever 
wait to harvest your apples until a more 
convenient time, putting it off until the 
apples were dead ripe and ready to eat 
right off the tree? Ever notice how 
quick those apples went to pieces in 
the cellar or cave? It all means just 
this: There’s a right time to pick apples 
and there is a wrong time. For 
success in keeping them it is up to you 
to find out when is the best time to pick. 
‘This depends on variety, season, weather 
conditions and so on. But in general, AH 
\ 





























when putting away apples for the winter, 
pick when they are in the hard ripe q 
stage. In the case of yellow or green 
apples you will need to depend pretty : 




















BURLAP COVEREO 
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much on the size of the fruit, color of the 





The only point is that the upper end is 
enough Ghee than the lower to allow 
the apples to roll down the chute gently 
t the sorters standing on each side. 
hey can pick out the poor apples and 
drop them into pockets on the side 
or barrels placed under the openings. 
At the same time enough even si 
regular apples can be selected to face 
the barrels when barreling. The first 
class apples are allowed to go on into 
the barrel, being sure to arrange a piece 
of sack or burlap so that the apples 
will not fall into the barrel so hard 
that they will bruise. 

Another very practical method of 
handling apples is to construct a strong 
square frame over which burlap or 
gunny sacking is stretched to make 
a table. The fruit is emptied onto the 
table as it is brought from the orchard 
and the sorter picks the fruit over and 
places it in half bushel baskets according 
to its quality. This is slower than the 
other method, but it gets results. 

Always place the first layer of apples 
in the ode in regular order in rings, 
| one inside the other in the bottom of the 

barrel. Some times a second layer is 


cus 











SECOND 
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seeds, and the way the stems of the 
apples break off the fruit spurs. Unless 
the separation is easy enough so that 
the fruit spurs are not broken, nor 
stems pulled out, the fruit is too m. The size should be 
the normal one for the fruit, depen a little bit on the season. 
If the apples are red, or streaked, or blushed with color, then 
you can tell by the way the color is laid on. Altogether, a little 
experience will make the matter easy. It is hard to tell, but 
easy to determine, and just as easy to learn if a little attention 
is paid to the points just mentioned. 

As for something to pick in, we have a few rather definite 
ideas. When up in a tree, or on a ladder, a picking sack is the 
handiest thing we have found. There are several good types 
but the general principle is an open bottom held shut ordinarily 
by a strap, snaps, or draw string. When the sack is full, all you 
need to do is to lower it into a basket or box on the ground, 
so that the sack rests on the bottom. Unstrap or release 
the bottom of the bag and the apples will roll out into the 
basket without bruising. We have found with every bag, how- 
ever, that we had te he careful not to let it knock against 
branches or the ladder, for then we had bruised apples. For 
some of the very tender varieties, the ones that show the slight- 
est bruise, we use a half bushel padded basket with a strap 
slung from one handle to the other and over the shoulder. 
Burlap or co ted paper is used for padding. It isn’t as 
handy as a picking bag holding the same amount of fruit, but 
the sides are rigid and the apples aren’t rubbed against each 
other so much like beans in a bag. However, in emptying 
see that the basket is lowered into ‘the box or crate carefully 
and the apples are poured out without bruising. It is easy 
enough to lose all you otherwise gain by carelessness here. 
Now from what has been said, don’t imagine you should 
use Pe one sort of picking utensil. Both types have uses and 
we find that we get better results from their use in combination. 

One of the hardest things to see is how some farmers get 
their apples in without a ladder. The trees are usually tall and 
generally about half the fruit has to be shaken down if it is 


A sorting table makes it easier to fill the barrel 
with clean fruit only. 


also placed by hand. This is called 
“facing” the barrel, for it is the bottom of 
the barrel when packed that is the top 
when opened. It is for this purpose that medium sized average 
apples are picked for facers, for you cannot make a good face 
with all sorts and sizes of apples. At the same time do not pick 
the largest. Choose the average size. The custom of some 
growers to use only the very largest, finest specimens has caused 
the practice of facing to be frowned upon by many, You can 
honestly place the well colored fruit in the face, but for the sake 
of honesty by all means use fruit that represents an average 
of the whole barrel as to size and quality. 

After you have carefully placed the first layer or two, put 
in a bushel or so of apples very carefully, avoiding all possible 
bruising, then shake or “rack” the barrel} and then alter- 
nately place a half bushel of apples in the barrel until full. 
The last thing to do before heading the barrel is to “tail” it. 
This is simply arranging the =“ on what will be the bottom 
of the barrel so that they will showa more or less level surface. 
When more care is used the packer may arrange the tail of the 
barrel just as the face in regular concentric rings. In either case 
if the barrel is well shaken or racked the tail need be only a 
half inch to an inch above the barrel. If the barrel is loosely 
packed, shrinking will later allow the contents to rattle around 
and bruise when the barrel is handled. ; 

In heading the barrel a regular barrel press is handy, or you 
can make one if you wish. A home one which certainly 
does the work is in the barn driveway of a friend who uses the 
barn as a packing shed during the time of apple harvest on his 
farm. This farmer has rigged up a level agen iE next the wall 

‘on which a barrel is placed. inst the wall at a height of 
about a foot above the top of a barrel he has fixed a block to 
which is firmly hinged a lever about twelve feet long. The 
barrel is sinned under the lever on the platform. A corrugated 
ES is placed on the apples to protect them, then the head is 
aid on. Over this is laid a follower, the lever is lifted, a big 
block of wood chucked in between fol- (Continued on page 49 
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MOLINE 


The Universal Tractor 














3-2 Plow 
Tractor. 





Engineering and manufacturing development 
of the Moline Tractor and Moline Tractor 
Plows enable us to announce a 3-2 Plow for 
use with the Moline Tractor. 


3 plows for ordinary conditions 
which prevail in most sec- 
tions of the country. 


2 plows for extreme conditions 
and unfavorable seasons. 


Our unqualified approval is placed upon this 
plow and also upon the ability of the Moline 
Tractor to handle it under the conditions 
stated above. 


See Your Moline Dealer or Write Our Nearest Branch at: 


Moline Oklahoma City Los Angeles Portland Kansas City Sioux Falls 
Atlanta St. Louis Indianapolis Salt Lake City Omaha Des Moines 

New Orleans Poughkeepsie Stockton Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis Bloomington, II. 
Dallas Baltimore Spokane Denver Jackson, Mich. Memphis 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Vegetable cellar on farm of M, L. Alexander, Madison county, Iowa, built at close of the Civil war. 


THE 


FARM VEGETABLE CELLAR 


Winter Prices for Vegetables Make Storage Worthwhile 


FEW years ago no farmstead was considered complete 

unless it had a good vegetable cellar. Marketing facilities 

were not so in those days, so that if the farmer 
wished vegetables thru the winter, had to find means of 
keeping those he raised. Nowadays, however, it is so easy to 
get vegetables of all sorts from the stores, especially fresh 
vegetables, thruout the winter months, that the old vegetable 
cellar has fallen into disuse. 

It used to be a distasteful job to go into the old cave, with 
its muddy floor and mouldy atmosphere and get out vegetables. 
Especially when the women folks Gesovased a snake in a potato 
bin or a salamander wallowing in the 
damp corner. 

The vegetable cellars which we are 
going to mention in detail are not 
simply dirt caves with the attendant 
evils of the old caves. They embody 
the good features of the cave, but 
thanks to modern methods of con- 
struction, they eliminate the old 
undesirable features. 

The main points in the farm .vege- 
table cellar are not hard to claaaif , 
In the first instance, the cellar should 
be large enough to store an entire 
season's supply of vegetables. If a 
possible, it should be large enough to 
store temporarily, at least, a good 
portion of the farm crop of potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, carrots and 
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up from this pasture land went into the cellar, and it has been 
as aubstential 0 structure as one could want. 

The picture gives a good idea of the form of construction. It 
will be noted that there is a mound or arch in the center and 
that a square buttress projects out from this mound on all 
sides. This projection, extending slightly above ground, gives 
an idea of the bin space which the cellar contains. 

The Alexander farm is worked entirely by tenant labor. The 
object originally in building a large cellar was to have a place 
in which to store sufficient vegetables for the entire five or six 
families living on the Alexander farm. The cellar is 18x20 feet 

and about six feet high to the peak 

of the arch. While it may be too large 

ni Sain 4 for your farm, the point is that the 

| design can be adapted to any sized 

cellar. A cellar the dimensions of the 

above will hold in the neighborhood 

| of one thousand bushels of vegetables. 

If given over to potatoes, for instance, 

it wouldn’t hold an exceedingly large 

acreage for many farms, where po- 
tatoes are raised for market. 

The buttress or projection back 
from the central archway extends 
out about six feet each way. The 
stone is given a dirt covering and this 
was sodded in order to protect the 
interior as much as possible from 
heavy rains. The grass growing acts 
i... almost as well as a root of shingles. 
: The cutside door is of sheet iron 











the like, for sale a little later in the if 
season when prices have reached a i 
higher peak than in the fall 





harvesting time. 
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If the farmer can store a good share fee 


of such marketable vegetables for 
sixty or ninety days after harvesting, 
the ‘ncrease in prices he will obtain | 
thereby will soon pay for the cost 
of construction of the cellar. 

One man whom I know cashed in 
on a fine crop of carrots in this way. 
He held them ninety days and sold 
them at an advance of two dollars 
a bushel. When he sold, he sold by 
the pound, rather than by the meas- it 
ure, and that makes a difference Col 
sometimes. 

It don’t take a quick head at 
figures to find out ohel a crop of 
potatoes stored last fall and held 
until spring would have ea xd. At 
least three dollars per busvel, and 











probably more. Conerate 
© ° ° . m th 
This point is emphasized for the oi 


reason that so many pore think that 
a real vegetable cellar is merely a 
luxury too expensive for them to 


CRoss SECTION 





and it is but a few steps from the 
kitchen door. Grape vines have been 
trained over a lattice work which en- 
tirely encloses the entrance. This 
makes the cellar as ornamental and 


























practical as possible. 













For those desiring a smaller cellar, 
one that holds approximately seven 
hundred bushels of vegetables, we are 
showing a compiete set of plans. The 
floor dimensions are 12x18 feet, the 
—s is seven feet six inches high, 

e 








een and the depth of the bins is exactly 
stag 8.2 feet. ; 

a This vegetable cellar is made of 

‘ concrete, contains a humidifier and 


drain according to the latest scientific 
study of the requirements for such 
a storage place. It is so thoroly 
ventilated that no one need have any 
fear but that vegetables can be kept 
there from one season to the next 
in market condition at all times. 
The one feature to this cellar, 
which is usually lacking in the old- 
fashioned cave or storage cellar is 
| the humidifier. This consists of a 








have. It need not be a fancy fur- 
below—it should be an asset in the 
farm marketing. A good serviceable farm vegetable cellar is 
shown in the picture. This cellar is located on the farm of 
M. L. Alexander, a Madison county, Iowa, farmer. It has been 
in service for many years; in fact, thruout a lifetime. 

It was built from stone gathered right on the farm. The 
Alexander farm includes a hilly pasture range thru which there 
run a number of gullies. Limestone abounds in these bluffs 
and at one time some of it was quarried, The flat stones taken 


water receptacle and air-intake open- 
ing which is concealed beneath the 
concrete walk in the center of the cellar. This water receptacle 
is two feet six inches by three feet deep, and when kept half full 
of water all the time, it will supply the atmosphere in the cellar 
with sufficient moisture to keep the vegetables from drying out. 
Immediately over this water teond ov. there is an air outlet 
which extends thru the top of the cellar much like a chimney. 
This, outlet is provided with a register which can be opened or 
closed to suit conditions, In tion, (Continued on page 109 
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Just as Glidden Paint saves buildings, Glidden Insecticides 
and Fungicides save crops—and no matter the kind of 
crop there’s a Glidden kind that will protect it from most 
insects and fungus diseases. Glidden Dry Lime Sulphur, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead, Glidden Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Glidden Dry Powdered 
Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry Powdered Bordo-Arsenate 
and Glidden Pure Paris Green. 
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Everywhere on Everything 


~save the surface and save all 





Paint the surface and ‘‘paint 
right” is to be sure you're “saving 
all’ —and to paint right is to use 
Glidden Paint. 


All of the tumble down farm 
buildings in your neighborhood 
could easily have been saved— 
with the increased value they 
would have gained during the 
last few years the paint would 


have saved tts cost many times over. 

So decide to paint NOW. Paint 
every surface that shows signs of 
wear. The kind of surface deter- 
mines the kind of Glidden Finish 
and there’s a Glidden kind for 
every surface that’s worth saving. 
See the Glidden Dealer the next 
time you’rein town. He'll gladly 
help you select kinds and colors, 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 


Stocks in Principal Cities. 





Factories: 


Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Reading, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, Oaklands 
Brooklyn, 


Toronto. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, Boston, Scranton, Evansville, Birmingham, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, El Paso, Ft. Worth, Des Moines, Memphis, Seattle, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
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OUR NATIVE NUTS 

It is only with the passing of our 
forests and their valuable nut-bearing 
trees that we are awakening to their 
value. With a greater scarcity of native 
nuts, ourcraving for them becomes keener. 
Perhaps no nuts will ever be produced 
that equal the kind that have passed, but 
even yet, we may be able to perpetuate 
the best that remain, or those yet to come. 

The Central West is the home of the 
black walnut, butternut, and the various 
hickories, including the hardy northern 
pecan, and we may expect to be successful 
in fruiting any of these in their given 
territory after grafting or budding them. 

Really fortunate is the man who has 
numerous seedling nut trees scattered over 
his farm, for they can be the foundation 
stock for a valuable nut plantation, which 
with proper care should be as profitable 
as the average fruits on a like area. 

Confectioners take large quantities of 
nut meats, and at the present time these 
consist chiefly of English walnuts and 
yecans; this, however, can be accounted 
ee from the fact that the growing and 
shelling of these nuts has become a com- 
mercial proposition, and is really past the 
experimental stage in thosesection’ where 
they are commercially grown. There is 
also heavy importation of English walnut 
meats. 

Confectioners are eagerly awaiting the 
development of the black walnut in com- 
mercial quantities, for the meats now 
procured of this nut are badly broken in 
extracting from the shell, and are not in 
condition to place on candies and cakes. 
Thru the efforts of interested individuals 
and the Northern Nut Growers Associa- 
tion such blacks as Thomas, Stabler, and 
Ohio have been located and are being 
grafted. These crack out full quarters 
and full halves. ' 

Southern Indiana, Illinois and northern 
Kentucky is the home of those fine north- 
ern pecans, Niblack, Posey, Major, Green 
River, Indiana, Butterick, and others 
which are being rapidly propagated and 
disseminated. Pecan may be grafted on 
hickory stocks, but how successful they 
will fruit on hickory remains to be seen. 

The hickory nut is a favorite in both 
the home and confectioner’s shop; some 
very desirable seedlings of the small 
variety have been located and are being 

ropagated, tho propagation of the 
Shakers is considered difficult. 

Experiments show that the grafting of 
a variety induces it to bear at a much 
younger age than the parent tree began 
to bear; thus it will not be necessary to 
wait a generation for the results of our 
labor; in fact, the pecan can be expected 
to bear at about the same age as the 
apple, while hickory is more tardy, as is 
also the case with black walnut. The Eng- 
lish walnut is certainly not hardy in 
central Indiana, reither is the southern 

can. 

A little care ani ‘orethought on the 
part of interested persons will leave to 
generations to come a valuable asset in 
nut bearing trees, which should be planted 
as shade and ornamentals thus serving 
: ve or threefold purpose.—O. R. A., 
nd. 


HANDLING LATE TOMATOES 

Prior to the first killing frosts of autumn 
surplus green tomatoes may well be 
gathered and placed under conditions of 
storage where they will ripen for late fall 
use. Immature fruits, especially those 
that are beginning to show color, may be 
ripened satisfactorily thru one or other 

the following artificial means: 
_ The simplest and cheapest method of 
ripening the green fruits is in heaps or 














Children are sent to school and college that they may be 
trained in mind and body to meet successfully, the competi- 
tion and responsibilities of their own productive age. Equip 


- Watermans/dea) Fountain Pen 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness and fluent 
expression, all of which contribute greatly to a successful career. 
Business men and women, the world over, have found its greater 
convenience and absolute reliability an indispensable part of their 
every day equipment. 
Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling. $2.50 and up at Bes” Dealers. 

L. E. Waterman Company ‘ 

191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 










































Our Fall Seed and Bulb List is Ready to Mail 


Pure, fertile seeds like Shenandoah Brand 
cost just a shade higher than the happy-go- 
lucky sort. The crop proves they are worth 
their moderate price—and more. MAY service 
also wins friends for us. 


If you intend to plant fall varieties that will 
MULTIPLY AMERICA’S YIELD—and give you a 
more profitable harvest—write for our new 
colored folder. Fie!d seeds, bulbs, perennials 
and nursery stock are all listed in it. Hadn’t 
you better mail a post card to us tonight ? 


MAY SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 117, Shenandoah, Iowa 
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"THE Quality Trees and Shrubs secured of 
us are filled with Fruit and_ Flowers. 
Order NOW for Fall and Spring, bay when 
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Write for Catalog and Estimates. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


piles in the plot where they have grown in 
the garden. All are shaken from the vines, 
which have been pulled and carried or 
dragged together. Rounded in heaps the 

are covered with the vines from whic 

they have been shaken or with other 
trash available from the garden. Sufficient 
covering will be needed to prevent freez- 
ing. Nice, ripe fruits will be found inside 
of a week after the heap has been covered. 
During the past two seasons we have had 
tomatoes for use from four to six weeks 
following dates of the first killing frosts. 

Another satisfactory method of ripen- 
ing choice tomatoes which show color is 
by placing them in layers in a warm build- 
ing, in a hotbed, or a coldframe. Hot- 
beds are less satisfactory, since many of 
the fruits soften rather than ripen. A 
thin layer of straw placed under the 
tomatoes which would otherwise be ex- 
posed to the soil will be found advan- 
tageous. 

Another method consists in gathering 
the tomatoes as much in bunches as pos- 
sible, with six or eight inches of stem left 
on each bunch. Bunches are stored in a 
dark, well-ventilated cellar, preferably sus- 
pended from beams by means of strings. 
Several days before the fruits are wanted 
for use they should be exposed to the 
sunlight, where they soon redden and 
ripen. If desired, the entire vines may be 
hung in the cellar and the largest fruits 
may be picked off and ripened as needed 

I 


r 


for use.—E. L. K. 


LATE WAYS WITH LATE MELONS 


Just before cantaloupes are caught by 
killing frosts of autumn, those nearin 
maturity may well be gathered ma 
ripened artificially in straw, chaff or 
bran. Very frequently on the farm we 
have taken immature fruits, that is those 
beginning to “lighten” in color, each 
with the stem attached, and moved them 
into a strawstack where they were al- 
lowed to ripen. The quality of the fruits 
ripened in this way in ten days or two 
weeks’ time is practically equal to that 
of fruits ripened naturally on the vines. 

Our experience in ripening immature 
fruits the past season proved that either 
chaff or bran is more satisfactory than is 
coarse straw. Layers of chaff were al- 
ternated between layers of melons, in an 
outbuilding. Fruits were well separated 
by means of the chaff, that is they were 
not allowed to rest against each other. 
When ripened, many of the fruits kept 
satisfactorily for several weeks until 
needed for use. Bran placed in a large 
box served the purpose as well as did 
chaff. No fruits were wrapped before 
being placed in storage.—E. L. K. 


BRINGING IN THE APPLES 
Continued from page 44 

lower and lever, and the barrel head is 
pressed into place by applying weight to 
the end of the lever. 

There are also screw presses that may 
be bought to do the same work and take 
up less room. Any that do the work are 
all right. 

As soon as the head is in place drive 
down the upper hoops and drive half a 
dozen nails into the food at an angle of 
forty-five degrees thru the hoops. Some 
poorte nail a strip of wood called a head 
iner to the barrel over the ends of the 
head pieces. That secures the head ab- 
solutely and it is advisable to use these 
liners if the barrels have to stand much 
transportation. 

_ Now to summarize: Pick right, grade 
right, pack right. And “right” in every 
case includes honesty. An honest pack of 
honest fruit will build for you a reputation 
for honesty that is worthwhile if you are 
selling your fruit on the market. If you 
are putting the fruit up for home use, it 
will pay you to take pains with it any- 
way. You yourself can just as well have 
apples the year around as anyone. 
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Superiorit 


NEW 


BRISCOE 
The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


ITH a style and snap that 

makes you proud to ride in it, 
the New Briscoe combines a mechani- 
cal excellence that has made it the 
most talked-of car in years. 





Touring-Car 
Roadster The nearest Briscoe dealer will be 
Four-door Sedan _ glad to let you test out the car for 
avila yourself, and to show you why the 
Booklet New Briscoe has earned its leader- 
po ship in the light-car field. 
request 


It goes a mighty long distance on 
a gallon of gas, and you’re comfort- 
able every foot of the way. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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long and flat—make the 
roughest road smooth 
and enjoyable, because 
of their easy action and 
freedom from recoil. 






















5 hours blasting does more 
than 12 days digging 
and burning 








Consider the experience of J. E. Downard, Fort 
McCoy, Florida, who tried both methods: 
**l worked ten days and got out twelvestumps. Then I tried explo- 
sives. In forty minutes with Atlas Powder I removed a pine tree 
3% feet through and broke it up so it was easily handled. With $5 
worth of powcer one man can remove more stumps in five hours 
than he could dig and burn in twelve days.’ 
Our book, “Better Farming with Adas Farm Powder,”' tells every- 
thing one should know in order to use Atlas Farm Powder for stump 
blasting, tree planting, ditching, etc. Write today for a free copy. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division SF 13, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dealers everywhere Magazine near you 
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advertisements point the way to square deals 











SURPLUS ROOT _ FOR 


FEEDIN 

CCASIONALLY, carrots, turnips 

and garden or mangel beets not 

desired for table use are allowed to 
go to waste from the average farm garden. 
All these roots make excellent feed for 
poultry, cattle and hogs during the winter 
when no other succulent feeds are avail- 
able. All are much relished by stock 
and are easily fed. Mangel beets, as well 
as carrots, give a noticeable increase in 
the milk flow of dairy cows while succulent 
feed of any kind is a valuable tonic for 
cattle, hogs and poultry, Carrots are 
especially well adapted for horses. 

In late fall, after choice roots have 
been selected and stored for table use, 
those remaining in the garden should be 
harvested, hauled together near where 
they are to be fed, topped and piled in a 
heap and covered temporarily with straw 
or trash. Green tops removed may be fed 
to cattle, hogs or den. 

Before freezing weather sets in the 
topped roots should be stored in a pit or 
trench, preferably 3 feet wide, 1% feet 
deep aol sufficiently long to contain the 
available supply. Allow 
the newly~<lug trench to 
dry outfor a day or two 
previous to being lined 
with straw or trash pre- 
paratory to receiving the 
roots. The roots, when 
heaped in, should be 
covered with a thin layer 
of straw, several inches of 
earth and enough corn 
fodder to prevent their 
being frozen. Fodder may 
well be ricked along the 
ridged trench. Drainage 
of the pit may be pro- 
vided thru locating it on 
a slope and surrounding 
it with a shallow “water 
run,” 

When roots are desired 
for use during the winter, 
fodder may be easily re- 
moved from the lower end 
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to be cut, a long, sharp knife will answer 
nicely. 

Earthenware jars make the best type 
of container for curing kraut. Straight- 
sided, wooden casks made of cypress or of 
white pine will do almost as well, provided 
the bottom of each is lined with a layer 
of cabbage leaves. From six to eight 

unds of shredded cabbage may be 
handled for each gallon of container space. 

The first layer of shreds placed in the 
bottom of the container should not be 
more than six inches in depth. It should 
be covered with a sprinking of salt (at the 
rate of one pound of salt to each forty 
gallons of cured kraut.) It is then tamped 
with a large, clean, wooden weight or 
tamper until it is quite juicy. Another 
layer of shreds is added, weet weber - wy 
and so on, until the jar is completely filled. 
A number of clean thoroly-rinsed leaves 
are fitted over the top of the cabbage in- 
side the container. A clean cover, pre- 
ferably a china plate, is placed on the 
layer of leaves. stone large enough to 
weight down the contents of the jar as 
curing of the kraut progresses is laid on 
the inverted plate. Several layers of 
cheesecloth are then tied over the jar, a 
means of protection to the contents 
against flies and dust. The container 
eube then be stored in a cellar or cool 
place where the temperature ranges at or 
slightly above 55 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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average farm, if proper temperature and 
moisture content of the storeroom is 
provided. They keep best when stored 
in a place, preferably a furnace room 
in the ment, where the temperature 
ranges between fifty and sixty de 
Fahrenheit. We have often kept Hub- 
bards, as well as cushaws and sugar pump- 
kins, in single layers on shelves back of 
the furnace, in good condition until April 
and May following storage in November. 
Neither squashes nor pumpkins will keep 
well if stored in piles or heaps, that is, 
resting inst each other. 

Careful handling in harvesting, as well 
as in placing in storage, will aid materially 
in lengthening their keeping season. 
Choice specimens may well be lifted, 
carried and laid on shelves without rough 
handling, which will loosen or misplace 
the seeds from the walls of the seed cavity. 

No attempt at keeping squashes or 
pumpkins for late. winter or spring use 
im the average vegetable or fruit cellar 
storeroom will be successful. The 
chief requisites in this connection are a 
relatively dry atmosphere and the de- 
gree of heat previously mentioned.—K. H. 


FRESH RHUBARB FOR WINTER 
Fresh rhubarb may be had for winter 
use on the farm where a supply of roots 
is available from the home garden. Tender 
stalks secured thru “forcing’’ in the or- 
) ef farm cellar will be 
found particularly Pa 
uring 
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able and delicious 
the winter months. 

After the first killing 
frosts of autumn, that is, 
before the ground has be- 
come frozen so that dig- 
ging is prevented, the root 
clumps should be lifted 
with a spade or a stirring 
plow. Piled in a heap, 
each with the earth at- 
tached, they should be 
covered with several in- 
ches of straw or marsh 
hay and allowed to freeze 
thoroly. As desired, they 
are then taken to the 
cellar where they are 
spaced as close together 
as possible on two or three 
inches of soil placed on 
the floor. They should be 











of the trench. The soil 

being unfrozen, the roots 

will be readily accessible. All roots are 
fed to best advantage and without danger 
of choking animals if cut, perferably 
lengthwise.—E. K. 


MAKING CABBAGE INTO KRAUT 
Heads of cabbage which are likely to 
become over-mature in the garden, as well 
as those not desired for storage later in 
the season, may well be made into kraut 
for home use or market. The product 
from the early varieties is fully as good as 
that made from those maturing in late 
fall, provided it is given the proper at- 
tention during the process of curing. 
Split or bursted heads, if well trimmed, 
may be used to advantage. 
The making of kraut is not a difficult or 
a tedious task. The cabbage is cut into 
fine shreds and packed firmly into con- 
tainers where it is allowed to ferment 
thru the activity of its own organisms. 
No preservative other than sufficient 
salt to give the desired flavor is needed. 
Heads of cabbage not desired for storage 
or those which show signs of spoilage be- 
fore winter should be chosen. Each is 
cut from its stalk just above the loose outer 
leaves, trimmed, and cut in halves, length- 
wise. By means of a sharp knife, cores are 
then removed from the halves. The cored- 
halves are next cut into long fine shreds, 
by means of a cutting-board. Cutting- 
boards may be had at from $1 to $5, de- 
pending upon the size, type and quality. 
here only a small amount of cab ls 








From four to six weeks’ time will be 
needed to cure the kraut at the above 
temperature. Not more than two to 
three weeks should be needed when the 
temperature averages 70 to 75 degrees, 
that is, earlier in the season. Curing is 
completed when bubbles cease to rise at 
the surface of the liquor. Several days 
or a week later it will be ready for use. 
The layer of cabbage leaves, with pos- 
sibly a small amount of softened kraut 
will need to be discarded from the top of 
the jar. The product may be taken from 
the container as needed provided suf- 
ficient liquor is left in the jar to keep the 
remaining contents covered continually. 
Kraut of good quality can usually be sold 
in bulk at a very satisfactory price in 
most local markets. Grocers or butchers 
are frequently in need of a sufficient 
amount to supply local demands. Kraut 
of good quality is of a clear yellowish tint 
or color.—E. L. K. 


STORING SQUASHES FOR WINTER 

The squash deserves a much wider 
use than it has had thus far, in connec- 
tion with the average diet. The limited 
use of this splendid vegetable is due, not 
so much to the lack of fruits from the farm 
garden in the fall of the year, as it is to 
the fact that fruits which are available 
are not properly stored for winter keep- 


ing. 
s as well as pumpkins, can be 
held satisfactorily in storage on the 


placed in one corner of the 
room where the tempera- 
ture ranges between forty and sixty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Soil should be placed 
between and over the roots to a depth of 
two inches above the crowns. 

The entire forcing bed should then be 
given a thoro soaking, preferably with 
tepid water, and the room in which it is 
located should be darkened by means of 
old burlap or carpet tacked over the 
windows. In case the entire room cannot 
be darkened conveniently, sufficient light 
may be excluded by hanging burlap or 
old carpet from the joist surrounding the 
chosen space. Soil should be kept moist 
thru occasional watering. 

From two to five weeks’ time will be 
required for the stored root crowns to 
produce a crop. Stems produced will be 
of a delicate pink color each with little 
or no leaf blade. A continuous supply 
may be had thruout the winter by taking 
in new roots at different intervals, say, 
every three or four weeks. In this case 
sufficient soil for one or more changes will 
need to be available. Six or eight roots 
planted at one time should furnish an 
ample supply of tender shoots for the 
average farm family.—K. H. 


Pigeon Diseases by E. J. W. Dietz— 
For anyone who has an imterest in pigeons 
this book will be most useful. There are 
instructive chapters on feeding in addition 

disease diagnosis 





to the main subject of 
and treatment. Seventy-eight pages. 
Price 75 cents. 
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No. 30—12 to 20 H. P. Cai 
40 to 100 busbels per bour 
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No. 20 X—10 to 20 H. P. 
Capacity 25 to 75 
busbels per bour 









No. 9—3 t0 6 H. P. Capacity 
& to 40 bushels per bour 








POULTRY _ RAISERS 


eeding 
for Earlier Poultry Profits 






aon /> P.Con'y’ to Ft 


tant 


R thirty years we have 
been manufacturing feed 
mills for the farms of 

America and Europe. 


Today, hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied users attest to Letz 
supremacy. 

During all these years, we 
have constantly striven to im- 
prove our product—to add to 
our line—to broaden its sphere 
of usefulness. And now, with 
the advent of the Letz DIXIE, 
the wonderful combined re-cutter 
and grinder shown above, our 
line is complete. It includes a 
mill for every grinding purpose. 


This means that regardless of 


No. 
H. P.. Capacity 60 to 
150 bushels per bour 


America’s only complete line of 
hi-efficiency feed mills 
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25 


No. 4—( Hand Power) 
Cap’y 1 to 2 bu. per bour 


Letz Feed Mills are famous for 
their grinding plates. These 
plates have thousands of keen- 
cutting, scissor-like edges that 
cut, grind and pulverize ail in 
one operation. No process equals 
them in fine-cutting, light-run- 
ning, durability and capacity. 


These plates are self-sharpen- 
ing—grind anything grindable— 
are guaranteed to outlast three 
sets of ordinary grinding plates. 


Letz Feed Mills enable every 
feeder to realize fully upon the 
profit-advantages of feeding 


ground feed as compared with 
whole grain. In reduced feed 
costs and fatter cattle, 





your locality or grinding 
requirements, you can 
have a mill built 
for your purpose by 
America’s best known 
specialists, to do your 
particular kind of grind- 





AUTHORIZED 
AGENT 













$ the Letz Mill soon pays 
for itself. Every farm 
should have one. In- 
vestigate! 


Free. Two books that 


every feeder should read 








ing—a mill that grinds LETZ —one, our catalog; the 

with a greater speed, ease Buy at this “Sign of other, “Scientific Feed- 
the Let2”" ani getde- > . 

and economy than any pendadle grinder ing.” Write for them to- 

other known process. oy leaging dealers day. Address 


peter s Leading Feed Mill 

















LETZ MAN UFACTURI NG COMPAN’ Y 





201 EAST ROAD _ 


__CROWN POINT, INDIANA 














GOOD FRUIT—GOOD PRICES 


The day has passed when r fruit 
thrown on the market in a eke azard 
manner can compete with properly grown 
properly handled and properly packe 
fruit. If you are a grower of the hap- 
hazard sort, suppose you try to sell a few 
of your worm-eaten, bruised windfalls to 
some one besides your storekeeper, who 
needs your trade. You'll say there is 
nothing to the fruit business. True, 
there isn’t—unless one uses right me ‘thods. 
Neither is there anything to cattle, ho 
sheep, wheat or corn, unless you use ri t 
methods. But there is something in them, 
and also in fruit, if you have the “know 
how” and you use it. 

A farmer friend down in southern Kan- 
sas used to make a little bit more out of 
his peaches than any of his neighbors. 
Not that his trees were better, for they 
were not. But he tried grading his peaches 
one year, picking them carefully and 
sorting out the bruised and wormy ones. 
He got pretty close to fifty cents a bushel 
extra for his good peaches that first year. 
It wasn’t much, but it was enough to set 
him thinking. He decided to cut down his 
percentage of loss from worms by spray- 
ming. It was an experiment, and it worked. 
The following year he had twice as many 
peaches to put in the fancy class, and his 
margin over the average market was over 
a dollar a basket. .The last time I talked 
with him he said, ‘‘Last year we had a lot 
of seedlings, and they were bringing ten 
cents a bushel for fruit and worms mixed, 
but I couldn’t half supply my regular 
customers with real peaches at two and a 
half a bushel.” So it goes. Quality tells. 

Peaches are only an example. y oe 
plums, cherries, grapes, the small fruits— 
in every one of them quality commands 
respect, and brings a good return. If you 
have twenty apple trees and take care of 
them and their fruit, you will have a year- 
around supply for the family. If you have 
a hundred apple trees and neglect them, 
you will have apples until Christmas, 
perhaps, and every little apple will have 
its worm—or two. 


PROPAGATING THE GRAPE 

We have a grapevine which bears a 
very fine, large purple grape with a flavor 
surpassing any grape we have ever seen. 
| Being anxious to grow more of them, we 
| tried the “layering” system of propagat- 

ing with such fine results that t am ven- 
turing to tell you about it with the hope 
that it will be of benefit to some of your 
readers who would like to propagate 
grapes in like manner. 

Layering can be done in the fall, after 
the leaves have fallen, or in the spring; 
| indeed, our first layering experiment was 
» conducted in early June, but our advice 
is to do it in ae Select a well de- 
) veloped cane (a mature shoot that grew 
| during the previous season) that can be 
| readily bent down to the ground, and 
| with a hoe or spade open a shallow trench 
about three inches deep, preferably along 
the line of the grape arbor. Place the 
» cane in the bottom of this trench, weight- 
) ing it down with a clod or stone to hold 
) it in position, and bury three or four buds, 
Jetting the outer end, ‘with all the remain- 
Ving buds project above the surface. If 
) the projecting end of the cane is too long, 
sit may be cut off, except about two bu 
poust above the ground. This is not a new 
method of propagating the grape, but 
here are many people who will make the 

I a in covering the entire vine with 
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Rough Treatment But 
Champions Stand It 


RY this test. Strike the porcelain 
with an iron bar 







The famous No. 

3450 Insulator in Champion Spark 

Plugs resists this severe test perfectly. 

It is your safeguard against the shocks, 

vibration and temperature changes that 
constantly attack spark plugs. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor car, truck, tractor, 
motorcycle and stationary engine. 
Order a set from your dealer today. 





Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario 


Be sure the name 
Champion is on the 
Insulator and the 
World Trade Mark 
on the Box 





DEPENDABLE 
SPARK PLUGS 











Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


Ws are offering several hundred of the best farms in 
Ohio at prices thet are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 
These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 
Miami Valley. 

Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 

It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
community, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 
and highway. 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- , 
tailed Information. Just Address “Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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t in getting them 
frome a fall 


worth the time 
started. Three or four shoo 
grown, healthy vine is all that can reason- 


ably be expec and when they have 
veo | se inches in | and 
have finished a season’s gro they 
can be severed gently from the parent 
stem and set out. This method of propa- 
gating never has failed us, and anyone 
can do it.—D. C. R. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETERS 

MEET 
Continued from page 9. 

ing problems of this country, and further 
that we earnestly t that the Com- 
mission investigate the application of co- 
operative principles to the problems of 
grain marketing, and cover the same in 
its forthcoming report upon grain condi- 
tions in the United States; that in our 
opinion no report upon this subject will 
be complete without consideration of co- 
operative principles as applied to market- 


"E Resolved: That we are heartily in 
accord with a Deep-Waterway project and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Deep-Waterway Association now in 
session in Detroit.’ 


¢ § 





The committee representing livestock 
interests was composed of James Plumb 
of the Kansas State Livestock Association, 
John G. Brown of the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations, James Clemons 
of The American mo of E ~ Pro- 
fessor H. R. Mumford of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, and E. P. Hub- 
bard of the Nebraska Grain and Live- 
stock Association. 

This committee brought in the follow- 
ing report, which was accepted by the 
conferences _ : 

“After considering the importance oi 
questions to be considered at this con- 
ference and the limited time in which 
to do so, it was decided by your committee 
that it was not advisable to attempt the 
the holding of a meeting of the livestock 
interests at this time. Therefore, we 
recommend that the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation call 
a conference of the representatives of the 
various livestock organizations of the 
middle west at Chicago in the near future 
to consider the vital questions now con- 
fronting the industry.” 

The action of the conference in adopti 
the report of the grain committee im 
upon President Howard one of the greatest 
snipe ts bin tan Sumy of tapaetinn 
assign uty of appointing 
the committee of seventeen. een the 
selection of this committee and its success 
in working out a plan whereby cooperative 
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marketing problems, or whether the oft 
repeated accusation that farmers will not 
stick together is destined to remain true | 
for at least a considerable time. 

The personnel of the committee of 
seventeen will probably not be announced 
for several weeks and it is likely that 
some six or eight months will be required 
for it to formulate its report. 

Important as is the work of the com- 
mittee, the success or failure of the effort 
will not depend entirely upon its work. 
Successful cooperation requires a certain 
amount of give and take and at times 
the sacrifice of personal interests and 
ambitions for the : ee of * To 
unite into one great organization will re- 
quire the apparent sacrihee of some of the 
principles of the existing organizations and 
it remains to be seen whether or not a plan 
can be devised which will induce them to 
put aside some of their present principles 
ma become a part of the greater organiza- 

ion. 


A recognized standard 
eee Famous for durability. Made of 
defies wind and weather and insures dry 
comfortable a, 

conditions. Tough, p. 
in price. It is easy to lay, noskilled labor 
required. Nails 
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Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. 
i bm “rubber” 


e waterproo materials, it 
under all weather 


ble, durable and low 


and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
in two natural 
‘Needs no painting. 
me enough for a home, economical 
Combines 


Look for the Everlastic name—Your protection against inferior imitations. 


The Gaull Company 
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The Best Roofing Investment— 


The only economical roof isone that combines low cost with long service. 


You will always find thaé combination in Barrett Everlastic Roofings. 
And their economy is still further increased by quick, inexpensive 
laying and almost entire freedom from upkeep cost. 

No matter what steep-roofed building you are planning to cover, 
one of the four styles of Everlastic is exactly suited to the job. 

In roll roofing you have a choice of two styles—one plain-surfaced, 
the other handsomely coated with red or green crushed slate. 

_ There are also two styles of Everlastic Shingles, one single and one 
in strips of four—both surfaced with crushed slate in artistic natural 
art-shades of red or green. 
All four styles of Everlastic are fully described in our illustrated book- 
lets, which we will send free on request. It will pay you to send for them. 





surfaced (red or green) material as the 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Made of high-grade thoroughly watt 

e 0 -grade thoro we. 
proofed felt and surfaced with crushed 
slate in beautiful natural slate col 
either red or green. d in strips 
our shingles in one at far less cost in 
abor and time than for wooden shingles. 
Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy j 
of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Need no 
painting. 

Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made of the same durable slate- 


Multi-Shingles, but cut into individual 
a 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like 
wooden "_ ~ but cost less per year 
of service. Need no painting. 





















































Treat All Seeds 


grain as 
much as 20% %. Formaldehyde 
is en y the U.S. « 


partment of p Aeon ee as the 
a treatment cf seed grain, 
to — a fungus growth, 


black-leg. 
FORGLDENIDE ORVIELDEHIDE 
Insures a full yield because it destroys 


liste Farmers friend T1ef) 
all forms of smuts and checks all plant 























diseases to affect crops. 
Can be used also on eit One 
bottle of Formaldehy —— 
de Laboratories of the Per. 
ee ee adbadakek 

seed, fe Vockad ik tabedien 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK , 
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WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 


cormesnee oe 6 nes, 
Bays “dof a prone foe you your pores. Freee Searts 
ogo wean Your ees a me and we advise you 
KC. HAY PRESSC co. 


OUR JUNIO 


HE windmill is 
said to be the most 
widely used farm 







power in the world 
today, if you leave 
out horses. Nearl y 


every farm in most 
sections has one or 
more windmills. 
There are few sec- 
tions of the cornbelt 
where there are none at 
all. The chances are, 
there’s one on your place 
pumping now. Some 
places they are used to 
grind feed, to pump water, to drain land, 
to run machinery, and do many other 
things. All this ius come about because 
the windmill can make power so cheaply 
that it is worthwhile even if there are 
times when there isn’t any power at all 
because the wind insists on resting. 


the world when folks did ‘all the work 
that was done by hand. Men used to fight 
and hunt, women 
raise crops and grind 
the flour or r and 
do all that sort of 
work, Finally man 
got, tired of depending 
on himsclf so much, so he 
got the idea of taming animals 
and maling them do his hard 
For a long time this 
was - far as men got in mak- 
ing things easy, unti people 
harnessed water and air to 
their hard work of grind- 
ing. Water mills 
were used before 
windmills and it 
is even possible 
that the idea of 
using the wind 
came from the 
earlier idea of 
using a waterfall, 
or moving water, 
for power. At- 
any-rate, some 
one finally got 
the idea, “Why 
not harness the 
wind to a mill and 


There was a day in the early history of | 


Sept., 1920 
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Pulling Power From the Air 


It would take too long to tell all about 
how these early mills were made, but a 
few points in their improvement are 
really mighty interesting. There is a 
story of some early windmills lt to 
pump water from low places in Holland. 
It seems that the mills were made station- 
ary so that they would work only when 
the wind was blowing from one certain 
direction, because the wheel could not be 
turned to face the wind. So finally some 
one put a mi!l on a float in the water so 
that wheel, tower and all could be turned 
to face any way the wind favored. There 
is a suggestion that perhaps this way of 
turning the whole building was what first 
brought out the idea of a movable mill. 
In Eng'and some old windmills like the 
first movable ones are still hard at work, 
as you see from the picture of the ‘ ‘post 
mill.” |The whole crude building is 
mounted on a post so that building and 
- bed eg ty _ wind 
ec es. isn’t 
turned by the wind, but by 
the miller himself. He has 
to get out and tug on a lo 
pole, pulling the mill aroun 
to the proper position. 
Imagine doing that e 
time the wind chan 
There are four big sails 
as shown in the picture 
of a post mill on this 
page. These are fas- 
tened to long arms, 
which in turn are se- 
curely fixed to a shaft 
thet works the 
millstone _ inside 
the building. 
Crude mills of 
¥ about the same 
sort were known 
in other countries 
os well as Eng- 























—_” things 
sometimes hap- 

to these 
mills. In a wind- 
storm you can 
easily imagine 
what your feelings 
would be if you 
were a miller 





grind our grain 
that way?” So 
the name was 
born with the 
machine-the first 
windmill was a grain grinder run by wind 
instead of by hand, oxen, or waterpower. 
There is one report that before the year 
718, windmills were used in Bohemia. |a 
This is not believed by all authorities, but 
we do know that windmills were used in 
Europe at least four hundred years be- 
fore Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

Away back in those 
days pu up @ wind- 
mill was a lot different 
Tests. | {rom a Ay it is today. 

It used to be a good 
many times as big a job 
as it is now. People had to 
get permits to build them 
too. Usually the local land- 
holder, or “Lord of the 
Manor” as he was 
called, owned the mills 
and he made_his 
tenants come to his 
mill to grind 
their grain. He 
thus had quite 

a tidy income, as 
no one else could 
put up a mill to 
compete with him. The air was free, 
but it cost money to use air power. 














A windmill of Holland. The little windmill u 
the cap keeps the big wheel facing the 
turning the cap when the wind changes. 


Anoldtimer. Mills like 
= are still grinding 


made 


and the gale were 
howling and the 

at sails whirl- 
ing furiously. 
They used to put 
brakes on the shaft in order to try and 
stop the wheel but in a great storm this 
-_ = Ay. much. T- a would 


grain into the rs of his 
an to help out out the brakes. hopres of times 
it ne prove fruitless, and the build- 
ing would 


erash from its support, and 
collapse in 2 cloud of 
flour dust, and a din of 
machinery and 


rending 




















lumber. 
A set of gears carried 
the power from the 


windmill shaft to the 
grinding stones. Of 
course machinery wasn’t 
as good in those days as it 
is now. Sometimes mills 
caught fire from overheated 
bearings, for the shafts and 
bearings were of wood, and 
a turning shaft became a 
great tick unless it 
was kept oiled. 
Pretty soon people 
n to need 
bigger mills with 
“dt~® more power. The 
post-mills would 
no longer do because the sails were being 
80 @ (Continued on page 112) 
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What Does a Hog Think About? 


If the hog could express his thoughts in words, 
perhaps he would say we are all wrong in giving 
him the reputation of being a lover of dirt. 


One thing seems sure. He would rather eat from 
a clean, sweet, metal trough than a soured, rotting, 
wooden makeshift. Whether he would or not, it 
is better for his health that he should. 


Good farmers realize more and more that good 
equipment is essential for the proper care of the 
stock. Hence their preference for equipment marked 
with the Armco triangle trade-mark. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is practically free from the im- 
purities that invite rust. It is smooth and so even 
in texture it takes a galvanizing coat better than any 
other iron for the purpose—and holds it. Hence it 
is particularly valuable on the farm for hog troughs, 
watering troughs, fences, barn siding and roofs, 
ventilators, and grain bins. 





Every farmer should have a copy of “ Rust- 
Resisting Iron on the Farm.” Tear off the coupon 
in the lower right-hand corner, mail to us, and by 
return post we will send your copy. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Box 296, Middletown, Ohio 


Box 296, Middletown, Ohio 


Armco Ingot Iron products. 
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INGOT 
IRON 





The American Rolling Mill Co. 





Please send me your free booklet, “Rust- 
ing Iron on the Farm,” which describesin 4 


Name SOeTrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr ys tT tttty) 


Street or R. F. D. NO... -eceecevceeceveeee 


Town and State. .----- sec eee eee eeerenee 
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elub or farm work. 


it affords. 


of his own and your 
club work are just the thing for all boys 
and girls. I could have furnished him 
with a pig or the money to buy one, but 
your plan gives just the business training 
and experience he needs. I want my boy 
to have a better chance than I did. 

was one of five brothe-s and we had our 
hands full helping father look after a 600 
acre farm. Father gave brother Ed and 
myself a pig each and our pigs became 
barnyard pets and were always underfoot. 
My father accidentally killed mine when 
he was trying to get it out of his way while 
milking one night. I was heartbroken at 






































































r. H. E. Jones of Iowa, who recognizes the right 
of his son Orval to have asharein farm ownership. 


) the loss till two years later he gave me 
‘another to take its place. Three years 
later I sold it and at an increase of more 
ijthan $300. Father couldn’t stand for us 
}boys to have so much money, so he gave 
ime a colt and took the money for his own 
‘use. My experience was the same as thou- 
nds of other boys and I have made u 
iy mind that my boys shall have a dif- 
erent chance.” ; 

Orval made his application, furnished 
le necessary references, and after buy- 
his Duroc-Jersey gilt became a mem- 
per of the Polk county pig club. His let- 
yer, and picture of himself and father in 
the harvest field appears herewith and will 
xe of interest to other boys and gicls. 

“I am thanking you very much for your loan of 
185 to purchase my pig. She weighed seventy- 
} t pounds when I got her and she weighs ninety 
‘ is pew. I wouldn’t take fifty dollars for her, 
|) @xpect to take her to the National Swine Show at 
Yes Moines, Iowa, and am planning to keep her for 
‘ne Polk county sow and litter contest next year. 
‘ave her in a pen that can be moved about from 
» to place on the She sleeps in a big box 
lots of straw in it. I feed her oats, corn, oat 
, shorts, milk and sometimes buttermilk. I 
0 give her some fresh, green clover. I wet the 
with water and also put oilmeal in them, and 
x the shorts with slop. Sometimes when I have 
milk or buttermilk I feed her on the waste from 
house. Next year I will have some clover to 
gt my little pigs on. 

fl am going to breed her to a full-hlooded reg- 
‘ered Duroc-Jersey boar. I hope I will have some 
Be little piggies to drink up the slop. 

"We live on a 360 acre farm, 140 acres in corn, 
D acres of small grain, and 35 acres of hay, the 
in pasture a tim>her. We have a tractor, 
ick and touring car and I help operate them. I 
>) thanking you again for the loan. I am very 
\ h interested in Successful vera club page 
“fi the club paper.”—Orval Jones, Polk Co., Iowa. 


MICHIGAN BOY ENJOYS TRIP 

Successful Farming awarded four or five 
lege trips to state club champions in 
"e fourteen middle states and the reports 
'pm these boys and girls who were fortu- 
p enough to win these trips are gratify- 
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R. H. E. JONES of Polk county, 
Iowa, believes that boys and girls 
should have a personal interest in 
He encouraged his 
boy to join Successful Farming loan club 
for the business training and ownership 
In his request for an applica- 
tion for his boy, Orval, Mr. Jones related 
his own experience as a boy onafarm. He 
said: “I want my boy to have something 
ylan of loans and the 


BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEP 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


and the following letter 
from Vern Deihl of Genesee county, Mich- 


won such trips 


igan, is descriptive of nearly all: 
championship in the pig club for 1919, I am writi 


me as a prize to pay my ae during the club 
week at the Michigan agricultural college. I wish 
to thank you many times for this and your interest 
in boys’ and girls’ club work. I will write a few 
things that happened during club week which may 
le of interest to you. We sure had a fine time. We 
arrived at Lansing, Tuesday, June 22, about noon. 
In the afternoon a professor of the college gave a 
talk on the judging of dairy cattle and at night we 
had some fine movies, two reels on the care of poul- 
try and one on pig club work. We had a room in 
the boys’ dormitory and took our meals in the 
women’s building. 

The next day another professor gave us a talk 
on beef cattle and sheep. We had a good ball 
game in the afternoon and some of us had a swim 
in the large pool in the gymnasium building. At 
night we had a picnic and a marshmallow roast and 
some of the club leaders told a few good ghost 
stories. The next day we had a talk on judging 
swine, poultry and their diseases, and treatment of 
potatoes. We also saw some of the nice crops raised 
on the farm. At night we had a banquet, all the 
state champions sitting at the same table. We had 
a fine time and some good speakers for the evening. 
The next morning we took a trip to the state 
capitol, visited the governor and the other state 
officers, and left for home in the afternoon. I sure 
had a fine time during club week. I met all the 
other state and county champions there and they 
will all agree that club week and club work are 
worthwhile.” 


HOW TO JOIN LOAN CLUB 
The following letter from Cleva Sellars 
of Missouri, is similar to many letters of 
inquiry received from boys and girls who 
wish to join our loan club and get a start 
in some branch of club work: 
“T have been reading the boys’ and girls’ club page 
and am interested. am now eighteen years old. 
I would like to know what I must do in order to be- 
come a member of the club. What is the member- 
ship fee? Would also like to know where I could 
get a purebred Chester White pig, and also what the 
price would be. [willwanttoborrowthemoney from 
Please write giving me the desired infor- 


the club. 
mation.” 
Membership in our loan club is open 
to all boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and nineteen years who live on a farm 
or in a rural district where they can raise 
stock or a garden or afarm crop. It costs 
nothing to join the loan club or the boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

Loans are granted for a year’s time at 
six percent interest to boys and girls of 
club age who are recommended by their 
merchants and county agent or club 
leader. The county agent, local leader or 
state club leader at the agricultural col- 
lege will be glad to help locate and pur- 
chase the right kind of stock at a reason- 
able price and help boys and girls get 
started in club wok. Clubs are formed 
of five or more boys and girls under local 
or county leadership. Club meetings 





are held monthly and the club leader will 
give the plan of organization and help 
out in the meetings. 

Our plan of loans will be sent on 
free of charge. 


WANTS TO OWN SOMETHING 
: pany letters are received from boys and 
girls who wish to own an an of some 
kind. Ownership and a personal interest 
is what every farm boy and girls desire 
and should have. Here is a sample letter: 
I am interested in reading the page of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. I would like to borrow some money 
to buy a calf of my own to feed. We have plenty 
of hay to feed. I hope you will be p with my 
plan.—Edward List, Leavenworth county, Kansas, 


PARENTS ENCOURAGE 
Space is gladly given to letters from 
boys and girls whose parents are making it 
— for them to own something and 
ave a personal interest in the farm and 
club work. A letter follows: 


“T have read for some time your boys’ and girls’ 
pace. Now that my father gave me a little pure- 

red Poland China sow I thot I would join your 
boys’ and girls’ club in the Successful Farming. 


request, 


“Owing to the fact that I won the Michigan state 


D, 
to inform you that I received your check pended 


Sept., 1920 
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“OWN YOUR OWN ROOM” 
_A new and very interesting club for 
~ is being organized in Connecticut and 
owa by the state and local club leaders 
Other states are interested and the pro- 
ject is quite popular with girls and club 
folks. The object is to assist and encour- 
age girls in furnishing, decorating and 
arranging their own rooms. Our girl read- 
ers will find information about this club in 

the home department of this paper. 




















DOES NOT WANT TO MISS A COPY 
I am enclosing a picture of my rabbits and myself. 
I would like to know if Homer Smith’s subscription 
is out. We sure don’t want to miss a single assue. 
We consider it the test farm paper in the United 
States.—Wesley Smith, Dewey county, Okla. 


WHY I STAY ON THE FARM 
Several letters from those who have left 
the farm have been published on this page. 
These letters gave reasons why the writ- 
ers left the farm for the city, factories, ete. 
The general reason given was that when 
a boy, the boy’s pig became dad’s hog 
and the calf dad’s cow. The lack of per- 
sonal interest and opportunity for social 
intercourse have d-iven thousands of boys 
and girls from the farm, but thru theSuc- 
cessful Farming plan of loans and financial 
assistance from bankers and help from 
parents, these conditions are changing. 
_ Letters are now coming from boys and 
girls telling why they are going to stay on 
the farm and in this number we publish 
such a letter from a Nebraska boy. He 
w:ites as follows: 
In the July issue of Successful Farming I noticed 
a letter telling why boys leave the farm. I agree 
with the writer in every way, and will now tell you 
“yy I will not leave the farm. 

am fourteen years of age and was born and 
raised on the farm. My parents lived on a farm all 
their lifetime but they sure did not have anything 
like I have. 
I own a purebred sow and her litter of six. (I bor- 
rowed money to pay for her but I get feed for all, 
for the price of a pig.) I also own sixty-eight pure- 
bred white Leghorn chickens, (I borrow the 
money for them from Successful Farming,) also 
a calf, pony, four acres of wheat, and four of corn. 
We have electric lights all over the place are 
pam og oe | of a water system and a tractor, so the 
<7 bad job left will t e the milking, but then, I only 
milk two cows myself so I haven’t any kick coming. 
We own 480 acres of land all here in York county. 
I have all the clothes | want and $200 in the bank, 
which I got from my crops the last.year.—Raymo: 
Stuhr, York county, Nebr. 


The club editor desires to hear from 
other boys and girls who will remain on 
the farm and why. Tell what you own 
and all about your farm equipment and 
home surroundings. Make a list of the 
modern conveniences in the home and on 
the farm and write us something like the 


.the boy from Nebraska did. Send a pic- 


ture of yourself with something you own. 
If you do not have anything that you 
can call your own, but if you would like 
to own something, join a club and have a 
aes interest in things; sign the coupon 

lowand mail it today to the Club Editor. 








About seventy-five boys and girls 
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I am thirteen .~ of age.—Florence Burdick, 
Ward county, N, Dak. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WANTED 
BUSINESS OPENINGS 

f ()’ WAITING which for you 
Salaries $ 1500 to $5000 a year and more 

“Business Income” $5000 to $10,000 a year 


: Factories, service stations, repair shops, garages and tractor farms are calling 

m. . men faster than we can supply them. In addition to the handsome salaries 

pt uick advancement offered by employers there is a wide-open opportunity to 

co a business of your own. Ten million or more automobiles, trucks and tractors 
throughout the United States and Canada havecreated a tremendous demand for garages, 
repair shops and service stations. Thousands of openings in good territory are awaiting you. 





















ANYONE CAN LEARN BY OUR FACTORY OUTLINED, FACTORY ENDORSED METHODS. M. S.A. . TRAINING 
COVERS EVERY POINT OF KNOWLEDGE AND gram, cr REQUIRED OF A SUCCESSFUL AUTOMOTIVE EXPERT 
We teach the automobile a experience and a instruction 
oH QMOBILES AND TRACTORS inincuaamticr zits Sueeetreuacee mia Rk 


ignition, w ™ Casting, papel inclu atteri oto, 0 ufacturets of tractors as well as automobiles and truc farm lighting 
tention, wirlag, vesting repe Sy che the best. OW ing aive acta fact plants, etc. have placed the esac meet aye for the instruction of f students, 
assembling, block testing, bear iB a) ay J 


is emote Salve oxind ning for oat a tire Fepgir chap of 
LMT eas Rema e ess 
COURSE cesar th P ructionin the principles, construction Complete training in structural and repair work, by actual practice. 
S45 


d operation nD Fractor’ Co ir care and re is part of the The M. 8. A. 8. can teach you how to conduct a business of own suc- 
el a" rse includes actual work on cessfully. You become a lite member of the school and our Graduates’ 





okey cee Trpsee arm. The M.8. A. 8. Tractor Farm, Service Department is ever ready to render any assistance possible, You may 
3 Fy at S..ciche city limits, fs fal fully equipped, Here the student gets actual return years later and “‘brush up” on bew equipment without charge. 


FREE Send the cou- 
pon toda ed 
for big 124 nabs asipe 
catalog and copy of la 
“Auto School News.”’ Ther 
tell about Courses—show 
more than a hundred pio- 
tures of equipment—give 
letters from big Factories 
and tell of successful gradu- 
ates and point out oppor 
tunities for you. Use cou- 


MOLINE pon now. 


OPPORTUN VTE S ALL BiG AUTO AND TRACTOR FACTOR 





SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 












START A GARAGE, A REPAIR SHOP OR A SERVICE STATION 1ES ENDO RSE OUR HOOL manufact ures 

ere are thousands ofopenings territ endorse our to t man’ a 

Very little eapical ts celeitelan es CoE oxtiining our Course and, t aS ae 
usiness, You can sell cars, tractors and all kinds ve oe students the fullest in our schoob for jtuden They io Michigan 

be accessories in connection with a garage business. aced their mac ponstanty calling 0 i udent ve! "tie me abso! na stale” 

REP, XD TE TRACTORS Many of our gradu- They are on ue ——- Rew 7 usteat 

ates train and go back to thef farm an d operate and aay the ray fee men we barn oo Beat "Sern OFS zien 

repair tractors. There is big money in this work. ( T Auta & Tractor f } Breese ne 


FACTORY AND OTHER POSITIONS OPEN The factories 
where they are turning out three million automo- 
mobiles, trucks and tractors each year are seriously 

oped for lack of trained men. Garages and 
shops areturning away work forlack of trained men, 


Mark each course you are satesected in). 
oF better still, you can expect me about 
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City. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


“Most Progressive Automobile School in America”—Endorsed By All Leading Automotive Manufacturers 
809 Auto Building, 687-89-91 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Train in Detroit-and go back on the Farr 
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Beneath the Surface of the Wool Pools 


tT By L. L. HELLER 
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YEAR ago the wool pools, formed for the first time in 
large numbers thruout the country, were encountering 
all kinds of opposition from the many dealers, who were 
ae farmers must return to the old way of selling the 
commodity at a blanket price per pound, regardless of grade or 
condition. Now scarcely a dissenting word is spoken to ripple 
the calm surface. What has happened? Have the opponents 
been won over by a single successful season? Successful from 
the producer’s standpoint, I mean. Why is it these men are not 
out buying the wool away from the pools, bidding them up to 
their full market value w competition was sufficiently keen 
to force it, as they did a year ago? Why are they willies to 
handle the wool on consignment this 
ear?. And why are the advances of- 








wool on commission, at two or three cents a pound, and be con- 
tent with a small profit rather than none at all. That is the 
way the dealer figures if we may judge from his actions. Where 
they have bid at all the latter part of this season, the bids have 
usually been so absurdly low that the growers have no other 
choice than consign. However, farmers are slowly —_ to 
realize that they can never win the = on an in and out play. 
On such a proposition they alwa Id the sack. Annual sales 
of pools at the time of shearing thru Jocal dealers or such agents 
have not been especially successful either. The saving last year 
of $350,000 to Iowa farmers, vouched for by V. G. Warner, 
secretary of the state wool growers association thru state pool- 

ing and systematic marketing was a 
striking example of the better method. 





| fered so small? These are puzzling 

| questions to many flock owners who 
| contemplate pooling this year. 

; To answer these queries it is neces- 

| gary to go back of the scenes of the 

| wool market to the money market. 
i} 

! 












Last year the commodity the 
farmer wants for his wool, tho we often 
t it is a commodity, was plentiful 
prices were still going up. This 
year it is scarce and it is pretty well 


fo 
an 


that we have d the peak 
of prices and are Pci a falling 
et. Money could be had a year 


for four and one-half percent. 
ow fourteen percent is asked. There 











“If you have wool to sell, as long as 
there is a wool pool in existence you 
are going to reap a benefil. You are 
not selfish enough to want someone 
else to keep the pool going for your 
benefit. You will want to get in and 
help keep it going. Remember that 
you have organization to meet, anditis 
folly to think that you can buck an 
organization as individuals. You can 
not do it. You must stick together.” 


x - The Ohio and Illinois pools were pro- 
portionately successful.. For a more 
extended test covering a number of 
years we need only look to the growers 
who have consigned their wool :con- 
sistently to one of the strictly wool 
commission houses. Professor C. I. 
Bray of the Colorado agricultural col- 
lege carried out some investigations 
in that state and found that the sheep- 
men, who had consistently consign 
received several cents more a poun 
for their wool than those who con- 
tracted the wool on the sheeps’ back 
locally, or sold it outright, ungraded 
at the time of shearing. Growers in 
other western states have had the same 











was plenty of it twelve months past, — 


















that is what made rates low. Now it 

is scarce and hard to get even at the 

advanced interest. Marketing wool is a different proposition 
)} from marketing livestock or most other farm products. The 
| ‘wool crop is shorn in two or three months. It is marketed thru- 
)j out the year, for the mills do not buy supplies far in advance of 
their needs. The annual wool crop of the United States, roughly 
is 300,000,000 pounds and represents a monev.value at present 
levels in excess of $200,000,000. ‘Yo timance the wool clip and 
pearry it along until the mills use it has been the function of the 
‘deslers and it requires a knowledge of banking only second to 
,that of wool. The producers’ quarrel with the dealer, which is 
‘the direct cause of the 
, has arisen out of 





experience. ing of continued con- 

igning a Washington grower says: 

“We are heartily in favor of any movement which tends to con- 

centrate the wool produced by growers in warehouses where it 

will be sold direct to manufacturers on its merits and believe it 
will result in a great saving to sheepmen. 

“We have backed up our ideas along these lines by con- 
signing every pound of wool we have owned for the past three 
years. In 1917 we consigned about 350,000 pounds and in 
1919 in the neighborhood of 200,000 pounds. We believe it is 


- as important to consign our wool as we do to consign our 


and sheep to the stockyards where there is an open and 
competitive market.” 
A Utah sheep breeder 


































Nithe all too common 
| practice of overcharg- 
ing for this service, for 
‘nll who thoroly under- 
| #tand the situation will 
| admit there is a service 
| sperformed by the mar- 
"ket dealer, who bu 
ithe wool from the 
)garmer when he wants 
o sell, and holds it for 
he mills until they 
"prant to buy. The 
evious route the wool 
ook to market with 
he country store or 
Hunk shop as way sta- 
Mions was another 
Mrievance of the 
Brower, but this is 
paside from the main question. Buying wool on a rising market 
is as good as a cost plus “umpteen” percent contract. With 
Prices going skyward the dealer prefers to hold the wool from 
/shearing time until sale time and gather the increment into his 
pywn coffers. On a falling market you cannot blame him for 
Wanting the grower to hold it and take the slump. But while 
|}rices are downward bent his warehouses cannot profitably be 
ifile, and he does not like to mark time, so why not handle the 





who has consigned for 
five years with suc- 
cess and has a sane 
view on the middle- 
men question, in that 
he regards some such 
but less expensive 
ncy necessary says, 
“Let the man who sells 
weol 365 days of the 
year sell it. Let the 
man who raises it 365 
days of the year raise 
it. The coming year 
will be the sixth con- 
secutive year that the 
Rigby-Ranch company 
has consiened its wool 
to a strictly commis- 
“ sion house. The past 
five years have covered a period of rising markets and it has 
been fortunate for us that the sale of these clips was delayed 
until the mills were ready to absorb them. The selling weight 
in Chicago increased the following percentages over the ship- 
ping weights seven-tenths, nine-tenths, four-tenths, two-tenths 
and two and one-tenth.” 
That in general is the way western wool growers, who started 
the fight for better markets ten years (Continued on page 68 
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ONG after the children are 

grown up, this barn roof will 
be protecting crops from weather, 
sun and fire. These Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles will never rot, 
curl or split, and years from now 
will make even a stouter, tougher 
roof than the day they were applied 
because they take on a harder,set 
with age. 


Farmers, like all other business 
men, are realizing that perman- 
ent roofings are much cheaper in 
the long run. 


All over the country you will see 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings 
either in shingle or ready-to-lay 
form, covering farm buildings— 
and for one big and important 
reason—that in the long pull they 
out-economize any other roof 
covering—immune to weather and 
fire because they are strictly all- 
mineral, nothing in them to rot or 
disintegrate. 


You don’t have to paint a 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof 


Asbestos is a mined mineral, known 
mostly for its resistance to heat, 





bestos Roofings are approve 
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Like a corner stone, 
this shingle roof is ever- 


lasting rock—ASBESTOS 


Johns-Manville Roofings: Standard and Colorblende Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos 


Ready Roofirig, Corrugated Asbestos Roo, 
Manville re by the Ui 







~ Jobns - Manville Asbestos 
+, Shingle Roof. Owner: M. 
- Miller, Waterloo, Ind. 
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which of course explains the fire 
safeness of Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Roofings—but asbestos in Roof- 
ing form has other properties just 
as remarkable and even more im- 
portant to the farmer. Atmos- 
pheric action, hot sun, wet spells 
affect it no more than they would 
a stone in the field. 


The proof of this is that you never 
need to protect it by coating or 
paint—Asbestos is its own pro- 
tection. Painting roofs costs 
money, more in fact than the slight 
additional first cost of Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Roofing over infer- 
ior grades of so-called “roofing 
paper. 


Just plain business sense, as 
your dealer will demonstrate 


Your dealer will show you samples 
of the several forms of Asbestos 
Roofing. Ask him to show you 
the blow torch test, and he will ex- 
lain fully the really remarkable 
asting qualities of this material, 
whether it be shingles or ra 
roofing. 


stos Roofing. Jobns- 


sg, Built- Up Asbe ‘ 
atories, Inc. 


writers’ 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Madison Ave. at 4ist St., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 





















































OHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 
Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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PASTURING ALFALFA 
There is much controversy as to whether 
alfalfa may be safely pastured with hogs or 
not. Many alfalfa growers claim that 
hogs will surely kill alfalfa, while others 
are of the opinion that pasturing alfalfa 
does not harm the plants unless the hogs 
are forced to eat alfalfa alone. When given 
no grain while on alfalfa, they will do con- 
siderable injury. In no event should alfalfa 
be pastured with — during the _ 
year it is growing. Its roots are not deep 
enough and the hes yulls it rather than 
biting the stalks off. When the plants are 
well established, they can stand this pull- 
ing. In this connection, the experience of 
F. A. Walker of Elkhart county, Indiana, 
is right to the point. 
| In a twenty acre alfalfa field, eighty-four 
| shoats were pasturing the alfalfa and 
)) eating as much as they wanted of corn 
) and tankage, the corn given by the shovel- 
ful and the tankage in a self-feeder. I 
| asked about the hogs injuring the alfalfa 
+ and Mr. Walker showed his contempt for 
|) this notion, especially when the hogs are 
tting all the corn and ta or other 
eeds they want from a self-feeder. 
He continued in this strain, “Does this 
field look as tho it had been injured?” 
And as we walked over it, I had to confess 
| that it looked pretty good, even for a 
field that had not been pastured, and I 
| made a mental wish that I had about a 
hundred acres of alfalfa like that myself. 
And then he told me the history of this 
piece of twenty acres that had been pas- 
tured for the last three years. 
“This was really a poor stand in the 
first place, but the second year from the 
seeding we made hay off it, and then as we 
| calculated to turn it under anyhow, we 
) thought we would put the hogs on and get 
/ what pasture we could out of it. That 
first summer we had all the way from a 
} hundred to a hundred and forty head of 
hogs on that alfalfa field. re were 
never less than a hundred and the number 
|} varied as we were continually putting poor 
pigs in and taking finished pigs out. But 
he pigs couldn’t keep it down and we sold 
the first cutting for $125 and the second 
jeutting for $110. Last year, we had fully 
/}as many hogs on it and they couldn’t keep 
it down, either. I let the hay out to be 
}made on shares and the boys who made 
‘the hay got twenty-eight off the 


'| In view of these facts, can you believe 
that pasturing alfalfa with hogs is sure 
\ th to it? Of course, the hogs had all the 

in and tankage they wanted but they 
~ a lot of alfalfa at that. And there isn’t 
=. in forcing hogs to eat alfalfa 
— hey will never get fat on that, 
pei ie a profitable supplement to grain. 


HOGGING DOWN CORN 
4} There are some farmers who would not 
Phink of allowing their pigs access to the 
field of ~~ corn, calling it a lazy man’s 
idea, but I have found it more profitable 
han paying help to husk it and bring it in 
tam the field for the pigs to eat later. I 
both and prefer the hog- 
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Of course, I always fill my silo first and 
ve some for the cattle, but after that 
he hogs have free access to the field until 
is cleaned thoroly. Last year I bought 
| prty-five head of late fall pigs which I fed 
fart corn and part clover up until the 
pptter part of A t or first of Septem- 
Pr, then after filling the silo and saving 
hough for the cattle I let the pigs have 
l sway in the cornfield. By the time 
were ready for market they wei 
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Over Four nll Outdoors 


Geo. L. Croll, Franklin, Ohio, writes us: 


“It is nothing to my credit, but it might be 
of interest to you people to know that this 
(WEBSTER) Magneto has been making 
good for over four years, on an engine out- 
doors with only an old cover thrown over 
it part of the time.”’ 


That’s just it—the thorough dependability 


EBSTER 


MAGNETO 


under the most unfavorable conditions, 
and its longer life —that’s why 85 percent 
of all manufacturers of farm engines using 
make-and-break ignition prefer, and are 
using WEBSTER equipment regularly. - 


There is no substitute 
for WEBSTER Ignition 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE WISCONSIN U.S.A. 







Ce Dever Triat; 10 Year Guarantee. 
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| Lee OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY ox2thc': 
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cae cut of featien was & greai deal less 
than if I had hired huskers to do the work 

In order to give the proper ration 
during this ing process, I only allow 
them to run in cornfield half day. 
The other part of the day they = in a 
field of rape. I also see that they have 


plenty of fresh water handy, as this is 
absolutely necessary for success. This 
year I expect to give my sheep first 
chance at the cornfield, and let the pigs 
put on the finishing touches. One of my 
neighbors did this iast year, and his sheep 
were the finest in this part of the country. 
He had to break down a few of the corn- 
stalks at first in order to get them started, 
but the sheep soon learned to do this 
themselves and the pigs made a clean job 
of the field later.—A. C. H. 


SAND BEST CAR BEDDING 

At a conference of livestock producers, 
shippers; and railroad men it was the 
consensus of opinion that sand is the best 
bedding for livestock during the warm 
months of the year. It was found that 
straw produces heat, and if manure ac- 
cumulates in the cars, ammonia is a 
to be produced when it is sprinkled. 
hogs are in the car, suffocation may result. 

Different materials were suggested. 
Some thought that cla 4 
bedding, but experience s that when 
it becomes wet it is very slippery and 
dan For hogs it is not so bad, 
as it holds moisture. 

The railroad men stated that sand can 
be furnished in a majority of cases. So 
great is the demand for sand ing that 
shippers asked that if it is not available 
they should be allowed to choose the 
material to be used rather than have the 
railroad furnish something that is not 
suitable. Some shippers spoke of shipping 
stock in the summertime without any 
ding in the cars, and that they went to 
market in good shape. 

The use of cinders, rock dust, coal slack 
or similar material was condemned, as this 
is likely to result in bruised and crippled 
animals, and would prove costly to the 
owners. The main idea of the bedding in 
warm weather is to hold down the heat, 
and on that account sand was recom- 
mended as the standard, as it soaks up 
plenty of water and works to prevent 
mortality while en route.—J. M. C. 


WHY I HAVE QUIT SLOPPING 
HOGS 


“Until recently I was an ardent believer 
in swilling “+4 Many have been the 
weary hours I have spent mixing and 
stirring swill in barrels while impatient 
hogs squealed for me to hurry 4 My 
overalls would be stiff from top to bottom 
from dishing up the mushy swill. In 
addition, I invariably smelled like a 
bucket of sour paste. I used to wonder 
why hogs had to be fed in this abominable 
way. Naturally I concluded that it was 
a sort of punishment inflicted upon me 
because I made money out of hogs. But 
never again! I have swilled my last hogs.” 
Thus remarked a farmer who is accounted 
very successful in the swine industry. 

I was interested; I wondered if the 
farmer had come to the same conclusion 
I had in the same way. A few questions 

ved that he had. In other words he 

ad become converted to the advan 
of the self-feeder. He had di 
the dirty, labor-consuming swill method 
because he had found the self-feeder “—_7 
much more satisfactory in every way. He 
told me that his hogs iemainall healthier 
consumed less feed, and made more rapid 

ins when — to help themselves 
rom the self-feeder. His conclusion is 
practically the same as that of every 
farmer who gives the self-feeder a try- 
out. Universally the is: “Never 
nowt pny bt will I mix a barrel 
of swill for al I place the quotation 
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The First Step to 
An Even Stand 


OIL, with a proper proportion of plant food, is the 

foundation for an even stand. Such a soil can be 

built up by careful handling, whatever its condition 
to start with. 


The best soil builder is manure. With the E-B Spreader 
it is a simple matter to fertilize heavily the spots 
where the ground is poor, and then shift back to a 
finer spread where the soil is rich. 


E-B Spreaders cover the ground uniformly, with thov- 
oughly pulverized manure. They spread wider than 
the wheels, so that the wheels are always on dry ground. 
The width is only six feet, so that it can be driven 
through the ordinary barn door and loaded from the 
stable. 


Other features are: water-tight bottom; auto-type 
pivoted wheels; all-steel construction except box, seat 
and pole; beater mechanism that lightens draft, pul- 
verizes perfectly, and never clogs. 


This spreader can be equipped with a straw-spreading 
attachment that does as good a job as the spreader. 


Ask any E-B dealer to explain the E-B Spreader to 
you in detail. 


Emerson - Brantingham 


Implement Company 


Established 1852 Rockford, Illinois 
A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One C¢ 
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PROPER WAY TO CASTRATE PIGS 

NCE while visiting a farm where 

they were producing several hun- 

dred head of hogs each year, I 
noticed that many of the barrows had 
big castration tumors showing. On men- 
tioning it to the owner he told me that 
he had at least a score of these cases each 
year which of cou-se were produced at a 
loss as the market docks them severely 
when they are offered for sale. This man 
was like the majority of farmers and said 
that he did not realize that much could 
be done to prevent this thing occurring, 
but after a little explanation of the cause 
of most of these lumps and a demonstra- 
tion of how to properly castrate a pig, he 
is now able to pe-fo-m the operation on 
several handved annually and leave al- 
most evezy one clean. 

The trouble lies almost altogether in 
the end of the cord to the testicle being 
left. too long, its getting soiled with some 
pen filth or the too early closure of the 
skin and other membranes covering the 
testicle after the operation. The germ life 
seals the cord to the walls of the canal and 
as a result inflammation and scar tissue 
grow which causes the enlargement. 

The first thing for the operator to 
remember is to make the incision in the 
skin of the scrotum on the belly line and 
comparatively low down so that the center 
of the cut will be at the lowest point as the 
pig stands. This is in order to insure good 
drainage, the first essential for the healing 
of any wound. Next see that the skin 
incisions are large and wide open so that 
they will stay open and drain out the pus 
to the very last. When the knife goes 


thru the skin only, if you 
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7 bee vessels both artery and vein in such 
a 


manner as to cause them to clot 
quickly and high enough up in the belly 
as to prevent them from getting into the 
edges of the wound and becoming soiled 
during the healing process. Remember to 
leave all skin wounds large and wide open 





to insure good drainage and do not leave 
any ragged edges or strings of tissue to 
gather infection into the wound. 

Clean hands, clean instruments, which 
means a knife that has been boiled before 
starting the work, with frequent washing 
of the hands and instruments during the 
work in antiseptic solution, will assist 
greatly in avoiding the dangers of infec- 
tion all around. 

If you will observe these things you 
will have few abscesses and tumors on the 
pigs that are castrated to disfigure them 
or to be removed by the surgeon later. 
It should hardly be neces- 
sary to say that the pigs 
should be kept out of either 
deep dust or muddy places 
for some days after the 
work is done for once in a 
mudhole a pig can undo all 
your plans for cleanliness 
in five minutes. The best 
place to turn him is into a ie 
clean pasture with no wallows in it and 
no troughs that he can get into. 

From actual experiences on hundreds 
of pigs and the teaching of the process to 
other men I am convinced that any one 
can castrate pigs and have no abscesses 
afterwards if he will leave the wounds 
wide open, break off the cord so high up 
that it cannot get into the edges of the 
wound to be soiled, and cut the little cup 
off of the end of the inner sac while it 
a ne after releasing the testicle.— 


KEEP HOGS COOL IN CARS 
In the past livestock shippers have lost 
heavily from hogs being overheated in 





cars enroute to market. Every move 
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them sprinkled as often as possible while 
on the road. Hog oy state that b 
keeping the floor of the car well soak 
the hogs will be kept cool. When hogs 
are heated the water should not be thrown 
directly upon them. Sprinkling or allow- 
ing water to run on the floor answers the 
same purpose. 

That water is very necessary for summer 
shipping of hogs is the opinion of hog 
shippezs. They cite instances where 
losses could have been averted if water 
had been available, but because it was 
not they had dead stock upon arrival at 
market. One shipper recently remarked 
that when the train stopped at a junction 
point several of his hogs we-e down, ap- 
parently overcome; but when they were 
cooled off with water they soon revived 
and went to market in good shape. 

Many times it is the fault of crews that 
losses result in transit, as 
they do not carry out their 
instructions as 
drenching or sprinkling. 
The main idea is to get 
them started right. For 
this reason owners should 
take it up with the proper 
authorities to see that fa- 


. cilities are provided for 
drenching or sprinkling — at the 
me Fy point. When a sand bed is 
used i 


aay soaks up consicerable 
water, keeping the floor damp, which 
helps in holding down the heat. It has 
been found that too much water can not 
be used during extremely hot weather, 
because in close cars the hogs are not 
able to get the air like they would in a lot 
or pasture. Very often the car is stopped 
enroute and when standing still there are 
no drafts of air to cool the stock; so it 
is upon the water that the owner depends 
to keep the hogs cool and prevent losses 
from smothering or overheating.—J. C. 


HOGS NEED GOOD START 


“Hogs need a good start. To have 
quality they need a 
oundation upon which to 








will notice carefully it ex- 


work, and that is why I 





poses a glistening, bluish- 

y membrane almost 

in enough to see thru 
but it covers the testicle 
completely. If the gland 
is squeezed, it stretches 
the membrane or sac. If 


you touch it with the 
ife it separates easily 
and here the testicle 


comes thru the cut easily. 
Right here is where most 
operators make the great- 
est mistake in the whole 
operation, in not open- 
ing this membrane wide 
enough to insure that it 
stays open and also to 
prevent the cord from be- 
coming attached to it. If, 
after opening this mem- 








alwayssecure a good pure- 
bred boar when breeding 
my sows,” said Andrew 
Pierson, of Dickens, Clay 
county, Iowa. 

Mr. Pierson generally 
raises a little over one 
hundred hogs for the 
market each year. His 
pigs start to come late in 
April, and some come 
along in June. Along 
with the mothers they 
have the run of a good 
clover pasture. He is 

uite a booster of the 
clover pasture as_ ho 
feed, because he has foun 
it cuts the cost of pro- 
duction to a large extent 








brane, the operator will 
hold tightly to the testicle 
he will see in a strand the 
artery, vein, and tube 





by giving the hogs good 
wth. 








Jeading from the testicle. 
The sac is still adherin 
to one end of the testicle but of course has 
turned inside out at the cut end and so 
forms a little cup now opening upwards 
towards the pig’s loin and this will catch 
secretions and not drain them out. The 
thing to do is to separate the cord from 
the vein and artery, pull down hard on the 
sac and with a sharp knife cut off all of 
the sac you can just as high up as - 
sible. This will leave it with an end Tike 
& hose cut squarely in two. This will 
eliminate the little cup spoken of before 
where the bottom of the sac turned inside 
out and it will insure secretions drainin 

out. Now pull down on the testicle ond 
$ you will find that it comes easily and by 
1 Steady traction you will break off the 


safeguarding a profit on the stock shipped. 
One day last summer there were close to 
2,000 dead hogs taken from the cars at 
the ——- stockyards. From six to 
ten taken from one car that day was a 
common occurrence, showing what losses 
were sustained by some owners. It hap- 
pened in the summer when the weather 
turned very hot during the night and the 
hogs did not have the proper care while 
“Tilman thiedt ox: Oost 
ippers should see that hogs are pro 

erly Sendied before the car leaves the 
loading station, and if they accompany 





the stock they should endeavor to have 





How would you like to drink the water from this well? Did you ever ro : 
stop lo think it is just as bad for the stock as for you? as io" aie 
2 
turned into the field. 
He has found them 
taken to hold down the heat in transit is| very good harvesters, gathering their own 
a move in favor of eliminating losses and | feed and saving labor. When the corn- 


field is cleared the hogs are put into a lot 
and finished on corn and tankage. He 


_— — as oes weight to the 
ogs and is a big help in putting on a 

first-class finish. 
This feeder has been followin , = 
es 


above system for eleven years an 
it. He is a booster of better quality 
market hogs, because, as he stated, when 
hogs have the right start, proper feeding 
is bound to develop them into good market 
stock, and higher prices will result.—J. C. 


The cows will light your farm and heat 
your house if you give them a chance. 
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| Built for the Belt 
| 
| | Qu The Rumely OilPull tractor is es- 
Ht specially suited for belt work. 
1] The belt pulley is unusually large, is 
ih driven directly off the crank shaft 








with no bevel or intermediate gears 
and is placed on the right hand side, 
well up, so that the operator has a 
clear view and can line up, start and 
stop the pulley from the seat. 


The speed regulation of the. OilPull 
is close—as Close as the best steam 
engine ever built. It is governor con- 
trolled—the speed of the engine au- 
tomatically and instantaneously reg- 
ulated to meet every change in the 
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' 
see Bane load. It automatically holds the belt 
A= yh at the correct speed all day— no 
——~.! speeding up or slowing down as the 
a load varies. 
1 PTT: It has a shifting front axle — plenty of belt 
clearance with no sacrifice of design or 
| ineee | construction, 
11 | Ti In fact, it is fully as well adapted for belt 
i SBE work as for draw bar work. Guaranteed 
iT > to burn kerosene at all loads and under all 








conditions up to its full rated horse power. 
Couled by oil—the radiator can’t freeze nor 


il TT can it boil. And, remember this, the 
arin 








OilPull has twice established the world’s 
~! tractor fuel economy record. 








< 


See your Rumely dealer or have us send 
~ you literature describing all four sizes of the 
OilPull tractor. 




















ii ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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batteries’ strength. Connected 
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fede or night. Cost reasonable. 


Ask Your Dealer 





ndle 


A A X ——_ 
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N? dan of improper wiring. Bindin 

pests large and square. Turn easily wit 

fingers. Broad web strap for carrying can’t 

cut hand. Double moisture-proof casing pre- 
as eas 


ouneal, Can beshifted asa single unit from 
Farm Engines or Lighting Plant. Use 


“The Guarantee Protects You” 
Get the savings Red Seal Sparker will make for yea. 


TTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Ine. 
Meh Ss Bey 0 eens He 
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WHY NOT FEED BABY BEEF? 


By HH. BL WINCHESTER 








HE time is not far distant when the 
cattle feeder will begin formulating 


campaign. To some the mention of cattle 
feeding produces somewhat similar ef- 
fects as the wr~ ir g of a red flag in front 
of a wild bull. They probably are the 
ones who feed cattle occasionally when the 
prices are high and are not really “honest- 
to-goodness” cattle feeders. Therefore, 
an ‘“‘honest-to-goodness” cattle feeder 
might be defined as one who sticks to 
the game thru thick and thin and who, on 
a general average, will show a profit in 
feecling cattle. It is for the “honest-to- 
goodness” cattle feeder that this sub- 
ject of “baby beef’ is intended. 
The fattening of calves as baby beef 
is an intensive method of producing beef. 
They are marketed between the ages of 
twelve to twenty-four months, usually 
averaging sixteen to eighteen months in 
age and weighing approximately 800 to 
1,000 pounds or less, the extreme range 
in weights probably being from 700 to 
1,100 pounds. They go into the feedlot 
about November, or the latter part of 
October, and are marketed in June or 
July. 
A selecting calves for this kind of a 
feeding operation, care should be used in 
getting a thick, deep-set, blocky animal. 
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Only calves of genuine beef breeding and 
ancestry should be selected. Discard the 
scrubs and those that show unmistakable 
signs of dairy ancestry, as it is usuall 
found that these kinds are poor shaped, 
usually poor feeders and slower m ma- 
turing. Nothing affects the sale of ani- 
mals, as beef, such as these points men- 





“Ree’’ Clus Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Standing Seem, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Ridings, Wallboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
Factory Prices. Positivel, greatest 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost: less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No 
3 repaits. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning ; 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We @ell direct 
from factory to youand 
Ask 













tioned above. 


baby beef it takes on the average over 
twice that long—about sixty. days ar 


his plans for the winter feeding | more—depending, of course, on the can- 


dition they are in at the start. Baby heef 
do not have to have dry feed in order to 
make their growth. Silage is a necessary 
part of the ration, »s it helps to keep the 
—— tract sweet and cool, prometes 
palatability of other feeds and mainly 
tends to decrease the cost of gains due to 
its cheapness. An example of the effeet 
of silage in a ration is cited as follows: 
Two lots of ten head each of 472-pound 
calves were fed at the Kansas station, 
the same identical rations, with the ex- 
ception of one lot having silage added. 
The rations were shelled corn, linseed ail- 
meal and alfalfa hay, for both lots, as the 
basal ration, with one of the lots havi 
silage added. The amounts of corn an 
oilmeal that each received daily were 
kept the same, but the roughages, vim, 
alfalfa hay and silage, fed according to 
appetite. The baby beeves receiving the 
silage in their ration increased their daily 
gains four and four-tenths percent and 
decreased the cost one and six-tenths 
percent and increased profit was nime- 
teen and two-tenths reent. These 
figures, as they appear in cold type, do 
not seem to amount to much, but in 
these days of high-priced feeds and vacil- 
lating cattle markets, the cattle feeder. 
must take advantage of every opportunity 
possible in order to better his returns. 
Not Necessary to Retain Calf Fat. 
Recently the Kansas station in an en- 
deavor to produce baby beef cheaper fed 
out two bunches, ten head each, of 308- 
pound calves, for 210 days. One buneh 
received shelled corn, three pounds of 





Use Feed to Good Advantage. 
Perhaps one of the biggest talking 
ints in favor of baby beef is their ef- 

cient utilization of feed as compared to 
older cattle. They not only use less feed 
than older steers per pound of gain, but 
also make their gains ones. An ex- 
ample of this can be cited as follows; Last 
ear the animal husbandry section of the 
Cansas experiment station fed two 
bunches of cattle, one bunch two-year-old 
steers, the other baby beeves, identically 
the same ration. The two-year-old steers 
required thirty-three percgnt more grain 
thirty-six percent more concentrate an 
twenty-one percent more silage than the 
baby beeves to produce a hundred pounds 
of gain. This comparison is about as o 
an example of the efficiency of baby beef 
as can be found. . 
Another talking point that is some- 











to be exercised. The young things have 
to be carried along carefully and the feed 


Contamiove Aortion. Artis 
le e 
to ter paantte po 
to the breeder. o . . . f ll 
teard. srowthy, mature steer can be put on fu 
Animal BREEDING 1s I P 
P**asant Hit, Ohig 


times overlooked is margin. 


It is very|six hundredths percent. 
seldom that baby beef do not average | strated that it is not absolutely necessary 


linseed oilmeal (first 120 days), cotten- 
seed meal (last ninety days), alfalfa hay 
and cane silage from the start. The 
other bunch received for 120 days all the 
cane silage they could consume, pli 
three pounds of linseed oilmeal and al 
falfa hay. At the end of the 120 days: 
they were started on corn and cottonseed! 
meal, the other feeds being the same. 
The calves fed grain from the start made 
sixteen and sixty-seven hundredths per 
cent greater daily gain and brought twe 
and ninety-nine hundredths percent high 
er price on the market, and had ninety+ 
five one hundredths of a percent less 
shrink; but the calves receiving corn for 
only ninety days produced a one hund-ed- 

und gain at fifteen and sixty-seven 
Seevediine percent less, and produced 
a greater profit, including the gain of the 
hogs following seventy-one and seventy- 
This demon- 


less than a four cent margin asaconservy-| for the calves to retain their “calf fat’’ or 


ative estimate. How many big cattle 


“milk bloom,” previously mentioned, as 


have averaged that the past few seasons?|an essential for economical production 


This four cent margin with corn around|of baby beef. 
'$1.25 per bushel and other feeds pro- 


One advantage of this 


method of feeding, namely, a heavy 


x portionate is ordinarily sufficient to in-| roughage ration, is that the calves can 
Lies sure a fair profit. be — a little faster when given grain, 
4 In starting baby beef on feed, care has | without so much fear of digestive disorders. 


Therefore, the main advantages of 


feeding baby beef over more mature 
increased with judgment. They cannot|animals are as follows: First, greater 





be crowded like a mature steer. A large| efficiency in utilization of feed; second, 
cheaper cost per pound of gain; third, 


feed easily within three weeks, while with Jarger margin. 
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Clothcraft Cannot Afford to 
Betray the Trust of Its Friends 


cuts to better manufacturing—short-cuts 
such as are described below. 









































I card one way to buy your new 
suit--make sure it has VALUE. 


---value in its fubric--long-wearing 
qualities that look and feel the 
same six months and more later. 


All these savings are passed onto you 
in the form of BETTER VALUES at 
prices distinctly moderate. The 
result is that Clothcraft offers 
this season’s biggest values in 
men’s clothing and actually 
guarantees it to give satisfactory 
wear and service. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


---value in the stitches and seams 
and_ linings-honest work- 
manship and long-living 
materials. 


---value in the style--the kind 
of a suit men like to wear, 
smart, yet sensible. 


~ at 
THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


Chis Fall, Clotheraft offers the in YOUR TOWN 


liggest value in a man’s suit and at a 
moderate price. ‘There is no swerving 
from the standards that Clothcraft 
has built up in seasons past— 
Clotheraft cannot afford to betray 
the trust of its friends. 


Through cutting out the fads and frills 
and concentrating productions on only 
a few simplified models (smart, sensi- 
ble, sturdy clothes of the sort that 
most men seem to prefer) Clothcraft 
brings about great savings in produc- 
tion costs. Through purchases of 
raw materials in large quantities, 
other savings are made. And 
added to these are still further 
savings, made possible by ingenious short- 


E new Clothcraft Clothes Book not only 
pictures the new mode!s but describes anin- 
teresting way for you to save money on yournew 
suit. A post-card request brings you a@ copy 
(no charge). Address The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
637 St. Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 














The little machines tha 
sew on buttons with in 


ing time and doing bet- 
ter work. 


troduction of a machine 


N the evolution 
elsewhere to do in a 


of a finished suit 





minute what it would 
take a man an hour to 
do—these are the ways 
in which savings are 
effected 


LEAD 
se from the original 
fabric, findings, etc., 
, EE are many processes 
in the Clothcraft 
Plant unique as to 
time and money- 
saving features. 


7 


VO 


For instance, a lot of 
costly hand hibee used 
to be spent in the sew- 
ing in of sleeves. Cloth- 


OTH- 
OF. 


CH oats hen Govind a cy l- 
- re indvical base machine 
A LL The combining of two which enables the oper- 


ator to distribute the 
fullness more accurately 
than on a flat bed—sav- 


processes here, the 
elimination of another 
operation there, the in- 


Again, in stitching the 
“telescope” in the turn- 
of thesleeve. Here 
Clo: ‘heraft does away 
with a complete opera- 
tion by using a double- 
needle. Likewise, in the 
making of the pocket, 
Clothcraft usesadouble- 
needle and an automatic 
knife; this sayes the 
time of an experienced 
pocket-maker and elimi- 
nates two costly opera- 
tions. 


credible speed save mo 
valuable minutes—an¢ 
thus here and the 
throughout the plang 
are @ score or more if 
genious short-cuts té 
better manufacturing 
performed at a savin 
of time and money 
These in themselves give 
ample reason why Cloth 
craft can afford suc 
wonderful values @ 
such moderate prices. . 
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BETTER STOCK GOES ON = SS SSS SS SS = 
The better sires-better stock campaign, 
instituted last fall by the United States 
department of agriculture, had gained 


e 
sufficient momentum by July first to be l Twenty Five Years 


considered a real and considerable factor Hi 
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in the improvement of American live- } 

stock. At that time nearly a quarter it 

million head of stock, owned by a few | O uccess 
more than two thousand farmers, had | 
been entered under the standard of this 

movement. Since the entries began to proves that 
come in there has been a steady decline 2s 

in the percentage of scrub female stock the originator Of 
on the farms where purebred sires are tt 

used. All scrub, grade and crossbred 
sires must be eliminated before the farm 


can be entered and the farmer receive a 
sertificate. 


Virginia now has the largest state en- 
roliment, 802 out of 2,078. The highest 


Pea here 400 farmes have ex | |, Was building upon a sure foundation 
rolled. ‘Some of the panes erates when he devised this most famous 
states have not shown the interest in the 
campaign that has been shown elsewhere, | of all cereal beverages, 

but nevertheless the my ory oe s such a i" h “al 

movement can not help but be felt every- W r it 7 

where livestock is produced. Those lo- P cre one us it in place of coffee, 
calities that have been backward and in the beginning, tens of thousands 
are now waking up will be turning to the . : P 

great livestock states, particularly in the drink it today —and prefer it to coffee, 
middle west, for better animals with 


which to improve their herds and flocks. Healthful, delightful to taste and 

















There are 42,941 head of cattle listed ‘ 
as on these farms that have eliminated satisfying to every one at table, 
all but good a? —, Of — 
2,153 are males, all purebred. Of the ; ° ’ 
females, 34.3 percent were purebreds, Postum IS NOW recognized as coffee’s 


} 54.4 percent grades, 7.2 percent cross- one and only great competitor among 
) breds and 4.1 percent scrubs. Of the 1 ° ° 
4,078 horses registered, 227 were stal- those who delight ima coffee-like 
lions. The mares were made up of 12.7 flavor 
percent purebreds, 72.2 percent grades, vor. 
1} 9.4 percent crossbreds _ 5.7 — 
} scrubs. There were 1,260 boars, all pure- | Sold h 1 Gr 
' bred, of course, and a total of 12,692 head | everyw ere VY ocers 
of swine. More than sixty — of | 
the sows listed were purebreds, 29.6 
"percent were grades, 7.4 — — Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
reds and 2.1 percent scrubs. Of the sala: 
41,424 sheep that have been entered 1,090 Battle Creek, Michigan 
i) were sires. The ewes were divided up 
as follows: 15.6 percent purebreds, 56.4 
percent grades, 26.6 percent crossbreds 
and 1.4 percent scrubs. Of the 125,000 
head of poultry listed nearly 6,000 were 
purebred males. The female birds con- 
Psisted of 63.4 percent purebreds, 29.6 
reent grades and 5.2 percent cross- 
reds ond 1.9 percent scrubs. 
Recently a H 
peettrusinst for better stock wrote to the 
Pedepartment of agriculture that he had 
trecognized a scrub purebred on his farm 
‘and had killed him without hesitation. 
| There are a good many farmers who could 
)Wollow that practice with great benefit to 
Wnsuing generations of livestock and 
| Gwith equal benefit to the bank account. 

his campaign was not designed to pn Large 


|) whe purebred, but increase the use of good oof By ; ~~ ,auantity 
pypurebreds and of good females.—C, E. G. KEROSENE ENGINES SS No oe ny 
are fuel saving—easy to ir | ¢ i 

, 4a iB a7 en ve you$15 to 
operate and long-lived. big, = $500. You get an engine 
that will do your work at 


curplue power. Burns cheap {ge 
coal oil, kerosene, distil. Gass Z/ \ess cost for fuel. You deal 


































armer who has become an 


Drag Saws® 


I Will Sell You a Better 
: e, Drag Sew or Power Sawe, 
ata t bigh- 
grade, Sam toocton hampton gy 2 Tension 

the kind of ignition used on autos and trac- 

} kind that is best—the you 























q RTILITY AND A MONEY CROP 


hy Continued from page 13. 













; . , . 
ng.” He smiled. ‘‘You see it was this lates, gasoline or gas, 
myay: Daughter Iris had to have some y= the US selling 
byprs and priced at the store they would oe Lifetime Guarantee, 
ite today—tell me what 


‘ st $150. She helped me and we got four 
bxes, had two pelts made into furs and 
ipld the other two for $25 each, so it 
sn’t such a bad winter’s work after 
” We chuckled to himself as he went 
h. mm, made more money than all my 
eighbors put together who were feeding Wn: x“ ow Co ee een any cngine oF 
Sates Ce ae << gines and makes it easy for to decide. 
PAs we of how this good farmer vay \ Senha reataeen. aang SLE Wise Fo 
8 lemons into lemonade, one may Th K s) ENGINE WORKS 
5 - epeees of three yea ago when A ‘7 SEF 1612 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
i be late June frost cut all the corn that 1612 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


s trying to grow on the low lands. I VESTER . one one row. 
‘certain cornfield on the p nfs ‘ion, HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES CORN _— ER Gt Fihaning. Bon rs Oe 
of Harvester, 


pre was about an acre and a half which If you wish to make yourself independent— BROSESS CORN HARVESTER GO. Ballas. Kamae 


want it to do and I will send —j oye 
with mew reduced prices by retuen mail. 

If you do not wish to take ad- 
Easy Terms en opeet 


Iam ready to meet 
age Re a aoe rg 


4 











» Ria ak and mucky Of course, on this study Veterinary Science. Write for particulars. and Chester WhiteS L fitabl 
pes + Of course 8, INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE | wall pigeS28 apait. No kin inest blood 
frost nipped the corn right down to| 812,E. Market Street Indianapolis, Indiana | Welly We foes rie ease Patt, No kin. Best blood 
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the pone and even into it. And Mr. 
Jacoby didn’t do a thing but get two 
pounds of turnip seed, sow it on this acre 
and a half and wit in. There fol- 
lowed a rainy season and those turnips 
made an excellent growth. They made 
13.6 tons to the acre or the whole patch 
harvested a thousand bushels of turnips. 
One acre of these, tops and all, was sold 
to a neighbor who wanted to put them 
into the silo and, by the way he says 
they made excellent silage. ese were 
sold for fifty cents a bushel and $12 a ton 
and at that, they netted the owner $300. 
This is what Mr. Jacoby realized by turn- 
ing a liability into an asset. 
“A few years ago,” continued my host, 
“TI raised a good many acres of potatoes 
a year but as the help proposition got 
worse, I just had to quit potato raising. 
But I did learn one thing which is surely 
a piece of worthwhile information. I 
put out some potatoes in the cellar where 
the light could strike them. Of course, 
they grew some stubby, green sprouts. 
[ planted them on the same day that I 
planted some others which had not had a 
chance to sprout. The result was that 
the potatoes that had been sprouted were 
up in two days with nice t on, | shoots 
while the others did not come up for three 
weeks. 
“Alwaystreat the potatoes before putting 
them out to green sprout. The treating 
will spoil the sprouts if one attempts to 
treat after the sprouts are started. I can 
say without any fear of contradiction that 
just six weeks after the potatoes are 
planted the family can have potatoes for 
the table. Plant peas at the same time 
as the sprouted potatoes, and then you 
ean easily have peas and new potatoes for 
Fourth of July dinner.” 
Saving backaches in the ordinary course 
of farming is one of our friend’s long suits. 
He does not do anything by “main 
strength and awkwardness” when he can 
do it any other way. Two years ago, he 
had a twenty-five acre — of grubs that 
had proven very stubborn. “The facts 
ure that the briars and brambles were so 
thick in spots that a man couldn’t force 
his wa deowsh ” he said. “And so I 
ordered a carload of goats from Kansas 
City. There were fifty in the flock and I 
sent down to Chicago for a William Goat. 
Gave $5 a head for the Nannies and $15 
for the Billy which made $265 invested 
in the goats. They couldn’t seem to stand 
our winters, a number of the does died in 
spite of me and the kids didn’t make a 
very good go of it butatthat, Isoldthemon 
the market, kids, goats, billy and all and 
got $165 more than I paid for them. Th 
ran in the cornstalks that winter and all 
they had besides that was the bark peeled 
from these thickets. And when they got 
through thattwenty-fiveacres there wasn’t 
a living grub on it. It would have cost me 
dollars and dollars to have cleared it up 
any other way. The goats didn’t eat the 
bluegrass until the brush was gone and as 
fast as they cleaned up the brush, the 
patch set rightdown in bluegrass. Any- 
one who has any wild grubs to clear, will 
do well to clear it with goats, cut out the 
backaches and get it down in bluegrass so 
it will be of some account.” 
I haven’t said much about it but Mr. 
Jacoby grows quite a little alfalfa and has 
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This Heat Beats Winter 
and Cuts Expense 
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catalog (free) showing views 
ing layouts of 4-,5-,6-and rcome 


Modernize the old home and enjoy life in comfort. This small house heating 

outfit is built on the same principle as the big plants for residences. The IDEAL- 

aod heat goa pas, Safe, easy to run, clean, economical with fuel and will last 
e for genera t will heat all rooms 

—_ = —— aa oms evenly no matter how 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 


Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 




































[Na+ $28 Size IDEAL~Argola with 100 oa. {t- of Rediption $142 
Se {see 8 ew “ 23 
Coal = 4-B ~ — = 7 Cle = 25 
5-B a ev 290 
va ip J-A Size IDEAL-Argole with 13800, ft. of Radigtion $163 
4 jo 3A * “ o oe 265 o ry 251 
| i = ° sas “- 40 * ad 349 
Prices include Expansion Tank and fnclude 
Rethngs weed in inntellation and which are 
ences t 3-column 
suit your rooms. tfits complete f.o. 











for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 








sp a number of carloads of ground 
limestone. He makes a practice of put- 
ting on heavy applications of acid phos- 
phate with his wheat and corn. And by 
putting back thecornstalks, manurefrom a 
carl of hogs and cattle which he feeds 
out now and then, and by raising large 
ennge of clover seed and putting back 
the refuse onto the home acres, he is able 
to keep up the fertility of the soil. This 
may sound a little unorthodox to some 
who have a notion that perpetual stock 
raising is necessary to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil but the proof of any pud- 
ding is in the eating. e Jacoby farm is 













coal 

The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, 

— warmth of hot er the 
burnt-out atmosphere stove 

heating. There is no fire risk to build- 

ing—no = © children—fire lasts 

for hours! Arcola burns hard of 





Condon dhautnn cain dae ff hee, Cs on 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (ree). Write today 


~~ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY +» 











more fertile than it was some years back. 
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staple wool and the finest quality 




















possible. We expect many a t im- 
provementin the packages bens oue this 
season.” 
Farm adviser E. E. Brown of Stark 
county, Illinois, tells the story of this 
year’s local pool to his constituents in 
these words: 
“Stark county has a wool pool. Already 
several thousand pounds have been 
ed. The readiness with which the 
eading sheep men of this county adopt 
the principle of cooperative marketing of 
their wel speaks for itself. Farmers are 
organized, and farmers can stick together. 







































Continued from page 58 


get adequate financia 


told in the following extracts. 


tion of the market. This is a presidentia 


thru demoralizing the trade. 


pound nearer it than by blanket one price 
selling. The law of supply and demand 


time. 

The secretary of the Lowa wool growers 
fassociation thus reports this season’s 
rogress, and the “lowa 

lan” of financing the 


COOPERATIVE SELLING OF WOOL for the wool pool and would be even if the 


ago feel. Howeasternfarmers, who realize | !* og Oagemanng for him to sell his wool 
they cannot always sell on a rising market, locally car. 
have discovered they can reduce the cost 
of marketing ten to twenty cents a pound | cause farmers have at last come to realize 
by pooling and oolting cooperatively and | that cooperation is absolutely necessary 
encouragement for | to & successful handling of their market- 
their efforts to produce better fleeces, is | %€ problems. It is so in this specific case 
These | because all sheep men know that if the 
indicate that they are not and should not wool pool is a permanent thing they will 
be downhearted with the unsettled condi- | always have a better wool market and 


ar which in itself is enough to unsettle die and then no one will get the benefit 
fines. Fair prices, where obtainable, even of the increased price which it has brought 
if they are below what was realized last | to the farmer. 
year should not be scorned, for the pur- 
pose is not to hoard the wool, but the clip | whoop whether you get a profit or not, and 
should not be duntped on the market, re- p a 
gardiess of what figure they will bring,|1s dead. But it isn’t going to die. 
Whatever | more popular now than ever before. Nearly 
the wools are worth they will sell for under | all the wool in Canada is sold thru wool 
the new system and the farmers return a 
will average from ten to twenty cents a 


ceases to function in price fixing in a quiet | goin 


Every man with whom I have talked is 


local buyers could bid high enough to make 


“Why is this so? It is so, in general, be- 


|| that if they fail to support it now it will 


“Buyers and speculators don’t givea 


srices will drop as soon as the wool owe 
t is 


and farmers have been saved 
1undreds of thousands of dollars thereby. 

“Tf you have wool to sell, as long as 
there is a wool pool in existence you are 
to reap a benefit. You are not 
selfish enough to want someone else to 
keep the pool going for your benefit. You 
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two organizations, it is icted, will 
gather 3,000,000,000 ee ol wool this 
year.” 
— the Michigan pool the report comes 
that: ~< 

“Hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
wool already are assembled in the state 
for the Michigan state farm bureau wool 
pool, the first strictly cooperative enter- 
prise of the kind ever attempted in Michi- 
gan. The big warehouse in Lansing pur- 
chased by the farm bureau for the pool 
already is proving inadequate in size and 
additional quarters in ibly Detroit 
Jackson, ote or Grand Rapids will 
have to be obtained. Early estimates for 
‘the handling of 2,000,000 pounds of wool 
in tne pool now appear ultra conservative. 
All of the 150,000 pounds of wool now in 
the Lansing warehouse have been trucked 
in by farmers living even as far away 
as 100 miles. The opportunity they have 
of watching the grading of the wool is 
certain to have the effect of improving the 
quality of wool raised in Michigan in the 
future.” 
The first. state-wide pool in Kentucky, 
which is unique in some respects and is to 
be offered for sale locally, promises to 
reach 1,000,000 pounds. A representative 
of the bureau of markets said of it: 
“The original estimate was that 500,000 
pounds of the product will be sold but 
more than 700,000 pounds has already 
been assured by farmers in the wool pro- 
ducing counties of the state and the total 
is expect to pass the 1,000,000 pounds 
mark in the next ten days. 
“Tn explanation, the department wishes 
to state that only two new features have 
been introduced into the usual method 
of selling wool by pooling in the operation 
of the central wool auction; namely, the 
grading of the wool before sale, and the 
sending of a representative sample of each 





will want to get in and help keep it going. 


grade to a central point where it can be bid 
upon instead of havin 
the bidder grade an 








clip until sold: 
“I have more calls 


price the wool in bulk. 
All county wool pools 





















for meetings than it is 
possible to fill. The 
people of lowa are very 
much interested in = 
ling of their wool. 
All were well pleased 
with the returns last 
ear, and I predict 
2,000,000 pounds of 
wool pooled in this 
state this season. I 
Ihave held fifty county 
Imeetings and explained 
the marketing plans for 
1920. 
“With the new county 
agent receipt, which has 
he indorsement of the 
owa Bankers’ Associ- 

















ation, the sheepmen of 
owa have little fear 
about not getting their 

in oney. : 
“An Iowa banker 
ated that wool was 
he nearest gold dollars 





Harvest is not com- 
ele until the hogs 
ve gathered in the 
last kernel of corn. 





are entitled to receive 
local bids as heretofore. 

“The successful bid- 
der in this case will 
either be a local bidder 
or a bidder at the state 
auction. In other words 
the pool is not closed 
until after bids have 
been received against 
the samples submitted 
to the central auction. 
No wool in any county 
outside of Fayette is to 
be shipped in bulk to 
the auction, but all wool 
in outside counties is to 
be held locally until 
after the sale. 

“The method of hold- 
ing this auction is so 
simple that all counties 
in the state operating 
wool pools can, with- 
out difficulty, enter the 
central auction, pro- 











bf any Remmeodity 
vhich is produced. If 
his is true, wh 
hould we sell gold dollars at a discount? 
“I am urging better preparation of the 
pol by leaving out the tags and tying 
vith paper =o twine and docking five 
ents per pound for using binder twine. I 
ve also explained to the sheepmen who 
ttend the meetings that it is well to mark 
he sheep which produce low grade wool 
md market them, thus improving the 
aple. I believe in a few years’ time the 
sece wools of Iowa will be improved 
fty percent. In the past there has been 
b incentive to produce good staple wool, 
it sold for no more than the poor wools. 
has really been encouraging carelessness 
ad it will only take a few years to educate 
ne wool grower that it pays to produce 






















Remember that you have organization to|out the above 


meet, and it is folly to think that you can 


vided they have their 

wool graded previous to 

the auction and carry 
tions. 

“The expenses of the auction will be 


buck an organization as individuals. You | borne by the wool pools prorata, according 
cannot do it. You must stick together.’”’| to the value of the wool sold and as the 
This is the spirit of the entire state and | warehouse is being donated free of charge 


last year’s record of more than half a/t 


he expenses should not exceed one-half 


million pounds pooled seems likely to be} a cent per pound.” 


broken. 


William F. Renk, secretary of the|said of the local pool: “E 


The Mankato, Minnesota Free Press 
rience in 


Wisconsin wool  * association, re-|several Minnesota counties during 1919 
? 


cently announce 


“George McKerrow| indicate that an added income from 


will at the Chicago warehouse where | six to ten cents a pound is realized b 


the Wisconsin pool is consigned to look | sheep growers when they 


1 their wool. 


after growers’ interests in the grading and | About thirty counties will be organized 
selling of the wool. The Equity Associa-|in Minnesota by June Ist to carry out 
tion has been pooling some wool locally | this plan.” 





in this state for a number of years. The 


Continued on page 91 


























_ OT being able to get any 
N steady help, I have been 
doing most of my work 
myself. It worried me to think 
that every hour I spent milking 
cows, turning a grindstone or 
chopping wood was just so much 
time taken away from 
necessary work in the 


fields. 


“Last spring I be- 
came interested in the 
question ofafarmplant. 
But I delayed buying 
one, because those | 
first saw were not much 
more than lighting 
plants. They didn’t 
show up well in a power 
test for heavy work. 


“Now my idea of_a piece of 
farm machinery is that it must 


be useful first of all. 


An outfit that does a 
man’s work 


“I kept on looking till I found 
the plant that came nearest to 
satisfying my need for power—A 
Western Electric Power and Light 
Outfit. I’m not saying that this 
outfit can mow the hay or do any 
plowing. But it certainly is do- 
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Carry the motor 
right to the job 
you want done 
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7 
There was once 


a man called 
ua =». * “farmhand” 
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Unhitching the horses 

by the light of a West- 

ern Electric Lamp 
ing some real, honest-to- 
goodness work for me, sav- 
ing time and labor. 

“In the first place the 
Western Electric Outfit has 
an engine that can operate 
pretty near all the machinery 
on the average 
farm. It runs my 
fanning-mill,feed- 
mixer and milking 
machine. 


“Then with the 
generatorandbat- 
teries in action— 
or the batteries 
alone—I let elec- 
tricity milk the 
cows. Theutility 
motor, which I can 
carry around and connect to 
any lamp socket, is mighty 
handy for such jobs as run- 
ning the churn or the grind- 
stone, or in fact, turning any 


machine I used to turn by 
hand. 


“‘Allthis means time 
saved—and time is 
money when a man is 
in the middle of his 
planting or harvest- 
ing.” 





Some good territory still available for live wire representatives. 


Western Electric 


Power & Light 


Makes the battery 


last longer 


“If farmhands grow much scarcer, we will 
soon forget what the word means. Help is 
certainly hard to get. But I have found help 
in another form—an electric power and light 
outfit. I want to tell you what these plants 
can do for you, and some of the things they 
can’t do.” 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Bowman’s farm is 
located near Ames, Oklahoma. 


For further informa- 
tion write for booklet 
SUS to Western Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, St. 
Louis or Omaha. 




















Weber rr-an 


You may be interested to know 
that the engine to which Mr. Bow- 
man refers is of the dependable 
valve -in-head, air-cooled type, 


burning gasoline or kerosene. 


Long life to your battery 


The battery lasts long because of 
the famous ‘“‘tapering charge’, a 
Western Electric feature. An au- 
tomatic control very gradually de- 
creases the rate of flow as the bat- 
tery fills, ti!l the current stops gent- 
ly by itself. This takes all strain 
off the battery. 


A 12-year-old boy 
can ate the 


Western Electric Outfit | lh 






































































BELLING THE SHEEP 
Few farmers who keep sheep can afford 
to let them without bells. In a flock 
of thirty or forty head four or five belled 
ewes will be very helpful in keeping the 
owner advised as to their whereabouts and 
what mischief, if any, they are getting into. 

I know that the alarm raised by the 
bells has saved our sheep several times 
from dogs that were preparing to attack 
them. When attacked by dogs the sheep 
are not likely to bleat much unless they 
have lambs with them, so the bells give 
a fair warning. If the farm work is p a 
a little late and darkness comes on be- 
fore the sheep are up one can usually hear 
the tinkle of the bells quite a distance and 
locate them easily. The bells make it 
much easier to keep track of the ewes, 
and since they are all brought up near 
the house the bells will sound a warning 
at night if they are disturbed. It has 
always seemed to me that dogs are less 
| likely to attack belled sheep, presumably 
because of the noise they make and the 
| likelihood of being discovered.—J, L. J. 


HOW? COOPERATION 

Continued from page 14 
} motor busses. Last year, two hundred 
hand forty children were transported to 
| and fro between farm and school. Some 
of the busses are driven by school teachers, 
for which service they receive $25 extra 
fa month. Thus, school discipline is main- 
tained on the trip, and any youngster 
\feeling inclined to grow frisky and, per- 
| haps, endanger the safety of others as well 
as himeelf, is soon restrained. 
From the state of Washington, where 
he had already earned a name as a com- 
munity builder, G. R. Young was called 
to act as superintendent of the new school. 
A young man with a vision, Professor 
} Young has built up a staff of eight teach- 
ers besides himself, everyone of whom has 
had either college or normal school educa- 
ition. Each is employed because of special 
preparation and fitness for rural com- 
munity school work. All have comfortable 
shomelike living quarters in the two large 
teachernges. Srhey live in the district 
and have identified themselves with its 
community life. The itinerant teacher 
who comes into the district early Monday 
gnorning and escapes at the earliest pos- 
sible moment Friday to some town out- 
side of the district, is known here no more. 
To the man of mature years. who at- 
nded the old-fashioned country school 
and, like the city man with whom we 
started, has been out of touch with the 
ountry since, unaware of its develop- 
iments in cooperation, all this must seem 
Bufficiently startling. But how much 
more so, then, what followed? 

For, seeing the results achieved in the 
educational field by cooperation, the 
Se _ of this district decided to try some 
bf the same methods on the field of re- 
igion. The first point of attack was the 
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SAVE %th Your Hauling Cost 


That’s a conservative estimate of what the big, ee g super-strong, 


light-weight, two-ton, worm-drive, Model 48 Dearborn will save you. 


DEARBOR 


TRUCKS 


are built to meet actual farm condi- simple, trouble-proof, coupled with 
tions. They have been tested and the new scientific design, keep 
proven in every way. The Dearborn running. 

The fact that they have 500 to 2000 Write for interesting book on 
pounds less excess weight to drag = ‘‘Dearborn Trucks.’’ It shows you 
around means big gasoline, oiland _ points for comparison, so you can be 
tire saving. Farmers say theysave sure that The Dearborn saves you 
every way, every day. first, last and all the time. Write 
World standard working units— today. No obligation. 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept. S, 2013-17 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


atn Doorlatch 














nday school. In all this territory previ- 
sly there were no churches. The nearest 
yere in Monte Vista, nine miles to the 
outh, and Center, five miles north of the 
hool. ‘The people of the district repre- 
ented the eight denominations already 
famed, none strong enough to support a 
hurch. But there had been Sunday 
hools, three in number, held in three of 
he little district schoolhouses. When 
hose buildings were abandoned and sold, 
ihe Sunday schools were broken up. Con- 
plidation was in the air. Why not con- 
pblidate the Sunday schools as well as the 
blic schools, and use the Sargent school 
br a meeting place? Hardy souls asked 
hat question, and as there was no deny- 
ag the possibilities, a meeting was called. 
hat was in January, 1918. The Union 
unday School came into being. The first 
tendance was forty. But interest grew. 
y Easter Sunday the enrollment was 
wo hundred and ninety-nine, with a men’s 
ble class of forty, a women’s bible class 
the same number, and a cradle roll of 

















A Latch that really operates easily and yet is heavy and 
strong. It locks automatically and is operated from either side 
of the door. - 

The strong piano-wire spring is Sherardized and the bolt is 
tinned, protecting them from rusting. 

This latch is adjustable for doors from 7%” to 1-34” thick and 
should the door sag, the latch has plenty of room to still operate. 


Drop into your local Hardware man’s 


store and let him show you one. 


-The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Conn. 


New York GW) Chicage 


Are you building a garage? Ask 
for Book SF 9. it shows many 
styles and the correct hardware. 














birty little tots. 





Read the advertising in this issue. It has Successful Farming’s guarantee 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
“We've got a consolidated public school 


and a Union Sunday School,” said some- —S, 
body that Sunday. inion is divided as 
to who first b it. “Why not a 4 





























































union church?” 

“Fine,” said School Supterintendent 
Young, “and I know just the man for 
preacher. He’s in charge of a community 
church up in the state of Washington. 
I’ve worked with him. If you all agree, 
'll write to him and ask him if he can 
come down here.” 

Followed the necessary formalities of 
organization. The adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws was urged. But it was 
decided to await the coming of the 
preacher who, familiar with such matters, 
could give the proper guidance. Professor 
Young’s friend, the Rev. D. E. Nourse 
was called. A salary of $1,500 was raised 
by volun subscription. Mr. Nourse 
accepted and reached the field in April. He 
began work at once and, on June 9th, 
seventy members of the eight different 
denominations were received into the 
aay church, eleven on confession 

ai 

It was decided to have two kinds of 
membership, active for those who pre- 
sented lettérs from a former church or 
made profession of faith, and associate 
for those who desired a church home but 
did not want to sever relations with the 
church of their faith. Baptism was to be 
left to the choice of the candidate. The 
work of the pastor was to be independent 
of — denomination. 

“We are not trying to be undenomina- 
tional,” Mr. Nourse told me, “but rather 
interdenominational. We are trying to 
work out a plan of cooperation with the 
Home Missions Council which, if suc- 
cessful, will, I believe, help greatly in 
meeting the needs of the over-churched 
as well as the under-churched communi- 
ties. We feel that we are meeting the need 
here better by an interdenominational 
effort than any strictly denominational 
organization possibly could meet it.” 

e Sunday school membership now has 
grown to three hundred and ninety, with 
sixty-five in the men’s bible class and 
ae ight in the women’s bible class. 
Church membership is two hundred and 
eighty. Of that number, probably — 
were there no community church, wo d 
attend church in one or the other nearby 
towns. The balance would come under no 
religious influence. Church services are 
held in the main auditorium of the Sar- 
gent school and Sunday school classes in 
the various classrooms. School and 
church, in fact, go hand in hand, what with 
Superintendent — and Pastor Nourse, 
friends of years’ standing. Every Friday 
afternoon, Mr. Nourse delivers a twenty- 
minute address before the high school. 
Teacher and preacher also cooperate in 
the publication of “The Sargent Co- 
operator,” a weekly paper containing the 
news of the district, Mr. Nourse being 
editor and Professor Young, business man- 


ager. 

Like the teachers, Mr. Nourse lives 
on the scene of activities. Opposite the | = 
Sargent school and adjoining the teach- 
erages, a fine parsonage was erected on an 
acre of ground donated by a member of 
the community church. 

Here, then, we may regretfully leave 
this community which today has a modern 
school plant and an efficient school or- 
ganization, a community church and a 
union Sunday school, where but yesterda 
it had only one-room, inadequate school- 
houses, poor teaching, feeble Sunday 
schools and no church at all. 

Let us look in again on the pair in 
conversation over the chophouse table. 

“It gets me,” the older man is saying, 
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Trying to sail a boat with the sails full of holes is just about as 
sensible as trying to get real economical efficiency out of a motor 
that is wasting its power through a set of leaky valves. 


It just can’t be done. 
The remedy for one of these conditions is of course 


CARBORUNDUM 


Valve Grinding Compound 


That quick, clean certain compound, that cuts away the carbon de- 
posits and even the pit marks in a jiffy. 

Just a tiny dab of it—a few minutes with the valve grinder and the 
trick is done. 

The valve is seated true—unscored—positively power tight. 


To keep pep, power and punch in any motor engine grind the valves 
often and see that the job ‘ done with Carberundun Compound. 


Put up in bandy combination cans—in one and five pound tins 
Write Today for Free Sample 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburg 
bustushath Grand Rapids Milwaukee 


Otber Carborundum Products that should be in every garage are—Carborun- 
dum and Aloxite grinding wheels, Niagara grinders and Aloxite Cloth 


Sold by accessory and bardware dealers everywhere 
















Full weight 


Galtonised Roofing Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofin 


for farm buildings or city construction. 
LO-KEYs8TowE Oopper pos alvanized Sheets 
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as the younger concludes the story of his ie > ~ £. "4 posed shoot metal work. r the Keratone 
a Se ee do they | Ee $7’ 2 for Noobng Tin Plates. Bond for “Better Belidings” booklets 
0 i 










SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


_ The slothful farmer who doesn’t plan| = 
> the slothful man any place else, a 
ailure. 
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Bustles — Hogs to Market 
eer aaa p hogs. Get then a 


eg et 4 
Milkoline is the 


surest Soak ieee eat eae maker known. 

Guaranteed Trial Offer Xo -ih.2'e.378 

Reg uate ety 
foo—ee or the bes f 

Milk has a base of Modified B 


uttermilk 
fe. which essential fats and acics are 
7 indetiatel ~ * ry ae wil yy mw. : 


2e allon Sur seetion mix one part Mitkol 
a Gal with 69 parle welt or ewud ard 
eed with your usual grain feeds. It helps kecp hogs 
aithy. fhels ep tites keen and makes more pork per 
top bay peer A of uneertcin 
ality se Miike ane en took . 3 be 
of uniform acidity, and on or 4 
aw fed as dircctcd, Ly a ow Milkoline 


writes 
pork from $30 w eth ree 
lg te peed 


with a: 
dreus of testimoniale br 
we legall f ly guarantee satarines tobe cheat us 
fo8. W. W Bie Bivd. i Bankot & Kansas 1354 0.» fy ia. 
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1 1-2 INCH 


1 .50O Biggest value 
ever offered in a 
EACH full size, 1}4inch, 
| genuine leather halter—6 or 6ri 
style, well rivete 
throughout. Be sure 
to allow for parcel 
post charges. 


Mail Orders 
Promptly Shipped 


Write for our large 
ae catalog No. 


arators, Farm Ma- 
hinery, Harness, Vehicles,’ Tires, Tubes and hun- 
of other serviceable es. 


Dur Guarantee; Satisfaction or 
Money Refunded. 


NISER MERCANTILE CO., 


T. JOSEPH t= MISSOURI 


A BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





















Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
ttle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
cuons and interesting horse Beok 28 Free. 
F, YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Fistula ‘ea 


Approximately} 19 1000 ennen exe are 
Flieminyg’s Fi Fistoform' 
sane cen Tetundedit ete reesei for free rear 


Wejeaiy fo 9 fale tiation open Sree of here 
Bros., Chemists gain "isin. 
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X. Direct from In 





"VETERINARY 


Subecribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
' partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symotome and previous treatment if any. an 


prescribed in these cc are int 
prepared by 
should eonauls our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are affiicted and on account of 
having been ecientificaily compounded will be 7 
to be more effective than medi icines compounded b 
local druggists. Address all communications to Ve 

, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


It is usual to term “piles” all protru- 
sions seen in the region of the i but 
true piles are comparativel Y rare. In 
hogs, the condition commonly met with 
is prolapse or eversion (turning out) of a 
poman of the rectum, and the trouble is 

th annoying and serious. In acute 
cases, it often proves fatal from gan- 

ne of the protruded part, and in most 
instances it necessitates untimely slaughter 
of the hog at a financial loss. Prevention, 
therefore, is of paramount importance. 
Experience teaches that irritation of the 
lining membranes of the intestines and 
rectum cause so-called piles. Some of 
the irritants involved are hulls of ground 
oats, excessive quantities of middlings, 





local } A 4, However, our readers 


without addition of sufficient laxative 
or succulent feed to regulate the bowels; 
excessive feeding of boiled - potatoes; 
damaged or frozen feed; sour, decompos- 
ing or fermenting slop, or any food that 
causes constipation or diarrhea. Naturally 
then, it is important that the feeding be 
carefully done. 

Ground oats should be screened for 
removal of hulls. Corn-and-cob meal 
should form but a small part of the ration. 
With all mill feed, oleae should be 
mixed in sufficient quantity to keep the 
bowels open. Exercise is imperative. 
Green crops are most beneficial, and 
when those are not available hogs should 
have access to clover or alfalfa hay. 
Constipation is deadly, not only by tend- 
ing to cause piles, utas the common 
forerunner of paralysis. Diarrhea is the 
evidence of the attempt of nature to free 
the bowels of irritants. It always indi- 
cates errors in choice of feed, its con- 
dition, or the method in which it is given. 
Dirty, sour, germ-contaminated troughs 
and swill barrels are a most fertile source 
of bowel trouble, such as diarrhea or 
dysentery, and even cause “fatal enteritis. 
all cases of acute prolapse of the rectum 
germ infection no doubt is a contributory 
cause. 


Treatment consists in openi the 
bowels with castor oil in alk eat then 
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feeding a light laxative ration. The pro- 
tru bowel should be cleansed, satu- 
rated with alum solution, returned to 
place anfl held there by stitches. A 
simpler plan sometimes works, namely 
to pull the tail down between’ the hin 
legs, and by means of a long tape run 
around the body and back to the tail, 
keep it in that position for twenty-four 
hours or more. In aggravated cases 
where the protruded mass shows signs =a 
gangrene, amputation of the part be- 
comes necessary. A tube for in- 
sertion in the rectum 1s available to the 
veterinarian for use in connection with 
this operation.—A. 8. A. 
Wounded Teat—What is the best thing to put 
J a cow’s teats scratched by a barb wire?—J, * 
isc. 
Immerse a wounded peat ts in nat water containing 
all the boric acid it will disso Keep it there for 
at least five minutes. Then ot _ Cleanse the 
teat, removing grit, dirt, shreds of skin, etc, and 
afterward wet it two or three times daily with a 
lotion com of one ounce of sugar of lead, six 


drams of su Senate, of zine and one pint of soft water. 
a the bottle “poison” and shake it well before 


Hair On Tail—What would be the best remedy 
So OU are o ae peteen maive tail? 
i, “hpi He is also wormy.—G. B 
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Keep the tail saturated with a mixture of two 
ounces of flowers of sulphur, half an ounce of coal 
tar dip and one pint of cottonseed oil. To destroy 
worms mix in foto feed night morning for a 
week one heaping teaspoonful of a mixture of two 

of table salt and one part each, by weight, of 
owers of sulphur and dried sulphate of iron. Stop 
for ten days and then give the medicine for another 
week. 

Sick Sheep—I have five sheep in bad health. 
The bowel passage is almost blood and the sheep 
are thin in gesh, and eat heartily too. I feed corn, 
oats, clover hay and cut fodder on pasture now 
They have had extra good care and good shelter. 
—J. E. P., Ky. 

The fact that blood passes with the feces is 
highly suggestive of hemorrhagic septicemia which 


usually proves fatal and for which there is no cer- | 
tain remedy. It is preventable by vaccination and | 


that too may prove remedial in some mild starting 
cases. It would be well to have a veterinarian ex- 
amine the sheep. Meanwhile give the affected ani- 
mals twice daily two ounces of raw linseed oil con- 
taining five drops of pure beachwood creosote and 
one dram of fluid extract of eucalyptus. Reduce 
the dose a half as soon as improvement is noted. 

Blood Wart— I have a two year old filly with 
a large blood wart on one ankle of hind leg. What 
will take it off and leave no scar?—H. N., New 
Mexico. 

It would be best to have the growth dissected 
out by a trained surgeon and then treat as a com- 
mon wound until healed. Strong caustics applied 
to “kill’’ the wart will be sure to cause a more un- 
sightly scar than that caused by cutting. It may 
be a “summer sore” rather than a wart, and it is 
best to have such scars removed by dissection. 

Knuckling—I noticed my horse colt nearly 
five weeks old walking on his toes very badly, more 
on his left leg than right, in front only. Would be 
very glad if you could tell me what to do for him. 
—F. J. V., lowa. 

Two or three times daily hand rub the back 
tendons, bend the joints and force the foot flat 
down upon the ground. Then bandage from foot 
to knee including splints if necessary or put on 
ankle boots or special braces to be bought of the 
harness maker. If this does not mend matters it 
will be necessary to have a trained veterinarian 
sever the flexor tendons, an operation known as 
tenotomy. s 

Pinkeye—Can you please tell me how to pre- 
vent pinkeye among cattle and how to cure it? 
I have pinkeye among my cattle. I vaccinated 
them but it is still there. My cattle have not gained 
@ pound and have lost all the flesh they had this 
summer. Any information for a cure will be very 
much appreciated.—F. K., lowa. 

Pinkeye may be prevented by quarantining new 
bought cattle until known to be healthy, and kee 
ing the home herd away from other cattle, putlic 
highways, etc. The disease, however, sometimes 
appears without known cause. Isolate affected 
animals in a darkened stable. Once daily place a 

»a-sized bit of one percent yellow oxide of mercury 
obeena the eyelids and then massage to get it 
spread over the eyeballs; or wash the eyes twice 
with a saturated solution of boric acid and every 
other day dust the eyeballs with a mixture of 
equal quantities of finely powdered calomel or 
iodoform and boric acid. 

Mange—I have a seven months cld dog which 
has some kind of a scratching disease which I have 
been told was the mange and have also a two year 
old dog that is getting the same disease. Please 
advise me as to what I can do to cure it.—P. V., 


Tub the dogs in a warm 1-100 solution of coal 
tar dip and while the skin is damp rub flowers of 
sulphur into all affected parts. Repeat the appli- 
cations of sulphur once a week and tub again in 
ten days, if that seems to be necessary. Make the 
dogs live outdoors and allow but one small meal 
each evening. 


THE COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT 
Continued from pageS 
crops which are grown, or can be grown, 
on a farm, it is not possible for the owner 
or operator to intelligently select his crops 
or decide upon the acreage of each that 
will be most profitable. In too many cases 
the profit from one crop is partially eaten 
up by the loss from another crop grown on 
the same farm. Definite information re- 
garding the cost of production will help 
to weed out the crops which are not as 
profitable as others. The studies of the 
Office of Farm Management will become 
increasingly valuable from year to year, 
but a system of cost accounting on the 
individual farm, which will give definite 
information regarding the operations on 








that farm, will — of even greater value. | 


Data which willshow the farmer what his 


crops are costing ym: which he can | 


compare with such 
general rosts as ‘the Office of farm Man- 
agement is collecting will be of immense 
value. They will show a man whether he 
is doing as well or better than others en- 
gaged in growing the same crop. 


ta rding the | 
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one-piece suit 
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of quality in work 
clothing. Do not 
be deceived by 
imitations and 
**just-as-good’s.”’ 





Remember There Is Only 
ONE Union-Alls—the LEE 


Dept. 2007 
The H.D.Lee Mercantile Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 
Kansas City, Kas. Trenton, N. J. 
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Our Fall and Winter 
Fashion Catalogue 


Is Now Ready! 


The price of every article 
in this beautiful book has 
been reduced. Send for 


your Free — 
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32W205 Surplice_ Style 

Sweater of fine, soft Zephyr 

Worsted. Knitted in fancy 

rack stitch. Long sash ties in 

en Cages: American 
or Turquoise 

Blue. 34 to 44 bust - $4.98 
Postage 6c extra 


3W206 Smart, Plaited Skirt 
of fine All-Wool Velour in the 

favorite sport plaids. Shirt is 
arrangedin groupsof sice plaits 
all around, Comes in Tcn and 


5W207 Cape Om of All- 

a ng le ap pe to 
wi lustrous 

Moleskin Fur Cloth. wd Back 


Q. (U, CITY, N.Y. 





tailor-stitching in self color. 
Lined with Satin Venetian, 
Colors: Copenhagen Blue, 
Brown or Terra Cotta, Sizes 
$2 to 46 bust, also oe fit mi ‘98 
and smal] women 32 * $29.98 
to28bust- - - « 
Postage 25c extra 


35W208 Dress of All-Wool 
Tricotine in Navy [ice only, 
richly embzoide wi. irices- 
cent beads on neck, short 
sleeves, around the wa) ist and 
on the frll length tee tunic 
which fal's gracefully overskirt 
front and back. Vest is of 
White Venise lace. Fastens at 
side. Navy Dlueonly. Sizes 32 
to 46 bust skirt length 89 inches 
also to fit misses and 4 
women 32 to 38 bust, $34 
ekirtlength 37 inehes 


Postage 20c extra 
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Smart, Havana 
Brown Dress Boots 


20W633 Women’s Extra 
Good Quality Havana Brown 
Cabretta Kid Lace for 
dress wear. Very pliablesoft 
Jeather, Extra high top. Lat- 
est, medium ry Sey last 
with narrow toe 
half Louis heels with alumi- 
num plates, Strong Good- 
A welted leather soles. 
on vq) cot. Sizes 
to wi 
B, C, DandE - $7.95 
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PUMPKINS COOKED OR RAW es} 

Last year I raised a large number of | 
yumpkins for my hogs. An experienced 
- man few tee fre to feed them in the 
cooked form. Accordingly, I provided 
myself with a cooker, and daily set be- 
fore my porkers seve ral hundred pounds 
of pumpkin sauce. ‘The pigs relished this 
dessert very much and made substantial 
gains. As far as results were concerned, 
the feeding of pumpkins was a complete 





success. However, it began to be quite a 
chore to prepare ‘the pumpkins in this 
manner. To slice, cook and stir thirty 


or forty big pumpkins soon became a 
tiresome jo It was an exceedingly 
messy Mt to convey the slimy cooked 
mass to the troughs. I almost regretted 
that I had raised pumpkins for this pur- 
»08e. 
. One day I decided I would test the re- 
sults of feeding the pumpkins raw. I 
cut them into relatively small pieces 
with the corn knife and placed them be- 
fore the animals. At first, they were a 
little suspicious, but were soon eatin 
them with avidity. After this I was 
no more time cooking the pumpkins. As 
far as I could see the swine did fully as 
well on the raw pumpkins as they did 
upon the cooked. I do not expect to 
waste any more time hereafter m_ cook- 
ing pumpkins for hogs. What’s the use 
of going to all this expenditure of time 
and labor if they do just as well on the 
raw?—E. V. L. 


EVERYMAN’S COLLEGE: THE 
OVIES 
Continued from page 15 

buried now; and justly so. But when a 
story or a painting is so good that it is 
handed down from father to son thruout 
the ages, it’s a sign that there is something 
fine and common to the heart of humanity 
in it. Shakespeare lives today for that 
reason; and so, by the same token, lives 
Mother Goose. 

But the most effective way of scarin 
people out of reading anything is to tell 
them they must read it, or be classed as 
intellectual numskulls. And the people’s 
reaction is right. No professor, no critic 
with an elevated brow, has the right to set 
himself up as an unimpeachable authority 
and excommunicate from the intellectual 
class those who do not obey his literary 
command. In the final analysis, it is the 
= people who make the classics of their 
anguage. It is their decision that counts. 
They were the ones who went to see 
Shakespeare’s plays, not because some- 
body had prescribed it, but because some- 
thing in the plays got under the skin; 
and they are the ones who teach Mother 
Goose to their children. 

Now when they go to the films, as they 
do in an ever increasing majority, = 
see John Barrymore do what is perh 
the finest piece of acting the screen ~ 
known in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
it seems to me that they’re going to realize 
what a splendid sto Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote—and ‘begin to read it. 
When they see the film version of ‘‘Huckle- 
a Finn,” directed by William D. 
Taylor, I de fy any youngster—or adult 
for that matter—not to want to read and 
reread Mark Twain’s story, classed by 
such critics as H. L. Mencken and Hey- 
wood Broun as probably the foremost 
American novel. 

I hope nobody accuses me of double- 
dealing in swatting the professional high- 
brows with one hand and pointing to 
these two critics with the other. Mencken 
- Broun are anything but professional; 

attack with skill, with finesse, and 

a wallop the pet bromides of the 
p= hounds. That doesn’t mean that 
they attack for the sake of attacking; it 
doesn’t mean that they are trying to be 
different. But it does emphatically mean 
that they don’t think that Euripides is 
great simply because he wrote in Greek 
nor that anybody who wrote Latin should 





be given a permanent niche in the Hall 
. 
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Do You Have to 
J, Spin Your Ford? 


Hard starting—like mis- 
firing, jerky pulling and 
quick carbonizing—is 


moner ignition troubles 


traced toa faulty timer. 


Improve your Ford's i- 
tion rfl sind» as Te 
Milwaukee Timer. This 
standard replacement timer for 
Ford cars, trucks and Fordsons 
sends a hot, fat spark to each 


making the engine run smoothly 
and powerfully. The es 


is known as the most ndable 
and durable timer for Tor For s. Made 


by timer specialists of 15 years 


Next time you're in town, ask your 
dealer or garage man about it. Or 
send retail price to us—$2.25. 


Over 500, 
—1,000,000 for 1920. 
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Try This Harness 


On Your Tea 





somect, the strongest and best 
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moO DAYS FREE 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my_ Own expense, 
Look atit, Examineit. Compare it with old style harness, Put it on your team 
and use it fora month at my rick. Give 
it any and every test youcanthinkof. If 
you are not convince — is the hand- 


Lasts a Lifetime 


nese Walsh Harness has 864 points of m- 
you ever saw or tried, pac’x it up and oe ene tet ag ae ge Bes {eg 
eend it back, I'll pay the freight. 


no buckles, no rings, no dees to 


wear the straps, it has no loops or billets 


to wasteleather or tocatch the 





No Patching--No Mend- 
ing--No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harnessstraps. 
Rings and dees wear straps 
in two, Examine your own 
harnessand verify this. You'll 
find more than 100 places 
where buckles, rings and dees 
are wearing it; places where 

ou'll soon have to repair it. 

alsh Harness willsave that 
trouble and expense. State- 
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HARNESS 


No Buckles 
No 


lines—no holes to weaken the 
straps. A built-in hame fas- 
tener does away with hane 
straps. Hitching is made e. 
by the handy, safety n, 
yoke hooks. 


Costs Less Thar: 


No 
NoHolesin Straps Other Harness 


jets 


Adjustable to fit 


The price of the Walsh is 
less thanthat of any other harm ss 
of the same grade materials. Yet it 
out wears two sets of the best old st; le 
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harness and saves you cost of repai s. 


Try the Walsh at my risk for 30 days FREE. S:e 
J or yourself what a wonderful harness it 4y and you J 
ever waste another dollar on old style harness us 
icag as you live, 
Writetoday for free ayons book, 


Payment terms and full Aa Jaen -T] 
30 day trisk offer. Send no money, 


Just the coupon below, 


James M. Walsh, Presidenc 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
Dept. 518 MILWAUKEE, Wi + 
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of Fame. The fact that a man is living 
today and writes in English is, to them 
nothing against him: your professional 

agog believes literature stopped with 
ee . Which is just es wrong as 
believing that literature doesn t exist out- 
side of the popular magazines. , 

In still another way I think the pictures 
are having a distinct cultural effect: 
they are bringing famous stage artists to 
the shadow world, and giving the smaller 
cities and towns a chance to see them. 
There are a lot of people in this country 
who never have a chance to go to New 
York, where the artist prefers to work. 
Yet the films give everybody a chance to 
see John Barrymore, rated by many as 
America’s best actor by virtue of his 

rformances in “Redemption,” ‘The 

est” and “Richard III;” Lionel Barry- 

more, who divided honors with his brother 
in “The Jest,” azd is now starring 
in Brieux’s “The Letter of the Law, 
contributes sterling acting to the film 
version of “The Copperhead,” his stage 
success of two seasons back; Elsie Fergu- 
son, playing daily in Arnold Bennett’s 
“Sacred and Profane Love” is one of the 
most popular ladies in the land, tho she 
seldom leaves New York; Violet Heming, 
star of ““Three Faces East,” is soon to ap- 
pear in the film version of “The Cost,” 
David Graham Phillips’ famous novel. 
Dorothy Dalton, for years, one of the 
most popular of film stars, is one of the 
reasons for the success of “Aphrodite,” 
which scored sensationally at the Cent 
Theater, New York. Billie Burke is 
another example of a famous stage star 
who has made herself popular outside of 
the big cities by her screen characteriza- 
tions. Irene Castle, the most celebrated 
of modern dancers, proves to be as well- 
liked on the screen; in practically all of her 
film stories she is called upon to do some of 
her famous dancing. The famous Ziegfeld 
Follies beauties, if they screen well, can 
usually be viewed wy cont, to Previn 
Mae Murray, origin a Follies cer. 
is now a full-fledged fim star, her most 
recent screen vehicle being “On With the 
coon, Saas see ite tae 

iscove ays opposite John - 
more in . Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Even 
the vaudeville stage contributes in the 
form of Houdini, perhaps the most famous 
magician in the world, who does his tricks 
for the movies in thrilling style. 

Adolph Zukor, brought Sarah Bern- 
hardt to the film in “Queen Elizabeth,” 
Carusa has done two pictures, both ex- 
tremely well-acted; l 
wean, inging in 2 ee is one “= 
ann er of grand opera in New 
York, apeneel | in the film version of the 
opera several years ago, astounding the 
critics by her superb 

To bring this ho I would like my 
readers to look over thirteen players 
mentioned and compare how many of 
them they have seen on the stage with 
the number they have seen on the screen. 
As a New Yorker, my chance for seeing 
these people on the stage is obviously 
better thiun most of my readers, who 
reside far from Broadway and Forty- 
Second Street. Yet an innate y 
compels me to admit that while I have 
seen all of them on the screen, I have 
never seen Miss Heming, Miss Ferguson, 
Miss Dalton, or Miss “Mansfield ore 
the footlights, and Miss Farrar’s golden 
voice I know only thru mechanical repro- 
duction. 

All this would be pointless if it were 
not for one thing; tho the stage and the 
screen are different mediums, yet acting 
is the essence of both. And Lionel Barry- 
more in “The Copperhead” of the stage 
is essentially the same artist as in the 
screen version. Not all great actors can 
act for the screen—but those who can, 
bring to it essentially the same thing, 
and with the film they can bring it not 
— 5 New York, but ito New Eochelle; 

y icago, but tc ippewa 
Falls; not only to Boston, but to Paris, Ky, 


raldine Farrar, | f 
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"This Book Helps MeDecide 
ontheKind of Barn! Need” 














BARN PLAN BOOK 


| ¢f you let this book be your guide you will save a lot of 
moneyand trouble in your barn improvements. Written 
by practical barn builders in a way that anyone can un- 
derstand. Contains hundreds of detail drawings and illus 
trations of complete barns with full descriptions, material 
etc. Sent postpaid,no charge on receipt of coupon. Ouz 

zens’ ¢ experts are at your service without charge for preliminary plans 
eee and suggestions on any barn improvements you have in mind. 


Save Half the Barn Work [~~ -----------: 
De nat conical Louden Labor-Seving Barn THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO, 


Equipment. It does th the e send, 
part 7 wy Natt sn Hes Bae Be | obligation, the books checked below: 





Over 50 years’ ex- 

















‘ 
of it easier—enables a boy to do a man’s 1 as ouden Illustrated Catalog 
men. Sion tion: ho wack of toe . § expect to build (remodel) @ barn ebout 
ghagen toile ok about stalls cr and § (date). for. cows. h 
y door ‘hangers, bay ‘pslocdiog' seul. § Amite 

Eisen, cupolas, ventioncns—! Eversthing for the Barn.” i chiona Carri Water Bowl 

. 4g ———Animal Pens__Hay Tools. 
The Louden Machinery Co. } Nam 
2718Court Street Fairfield, lowa ! Post Office. State... 





















Fa Gntented@wsGiveMoreMilk 
The ¢ dairy cow is “temperamental.” No farm 


more rously to good treatment. 
ly and adversely affected anger, fright or discom- 


safety, orderly band and 
et tees teneed ene al ann Ee 


CLAY Sanitary Cow Stalls 


Bolting only 3 parts together completes a permanent stall of 
on CLAY S-Way Stenchion ip inate: No cumbersome castings. 


been = fy Rd ~ Hy hf -OS  RTS 


FREE BARN PLAN SERVICE. CLAY architects will plan altera- 
buildings FREE, Ask for catalog and Free Barn Plan Blane 


IOWAGATECO., 100 Clay St, Cedar Falls, Ia. 327 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. tite 
today for free catalog Miustrated in colors, 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street. Quincy, 
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WISCONSIN’S SALESMANSHIP 


Organized Effort Has Made Wisconsin Cattle Famous 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


headquarters for purebred livestock, particularly dairy 
cattle, is not a mere accident. It is the result of an 
adherence to the principles of good salesmanship. And by this 
ig not meant the ability to drive a sharp bargain. Quite the 
opposite. I mean salesmanship in the most enlightened mean- 
ing of the word—the kind that is based on high quality and 
= service. The Wisconsin theory is that the state will 
ave the opportunity of meeting a 
fair share of the demand for breeding 


W tresdauarters enviable leadership among the states as 


may write to the university before you leave home. In either 
case the result will be the same. You will be referred by it to 
the secretary of the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ association, 
whose office is in connection with the university. 

This man, you will find, is a veritable mine of just the in- 
formation that you want. Whether you are looking for one 
bull calf or mature cows in carlots, he can start you on the 
shortest route to finding them. For the benefit of those who 
wish to pursue their inquiries by mail, 
his office provides lists of the breeders 
of the state by breeds. The secretary 





animals from the nation so long as it 
merits this trade; and that its greatest 
asset is to be found in the satished cus- 
tomer. Could there be a sounder basis 
for the doing of business? Let us 
examine its method of marketing pure- 
bred livestock with a view to determin- 
ing wherein Wisconsin’s salesmanship 
excels. 

To obtain a clear insight into the 
Wisconsin selling plan, one should 
first have some understanding of its 
fine system of livestock organizations, 
Of first importance are the community 
breeders’ associations, a development 
which in itself has set Wisconsin apart 
from the other states. Beginning with 
its first local association of breeders, 
which was organized in Waukesha 
county in 1906, these organizations 


have increased steadily until the state Se 


Wisconsin consignment of twenty- 

six head to the national sale, a few 
months ago, sold for a total of $103,050, 
an average of $4,963 each, or $888 above 
the general sale average. The average 
price for eighty-one head which Wisconsin 
breeders purchased was $356 above the 
sale average. Approximately one-third 
of the 237 head sold in the national auc- 
tion went to Wisconsin homes. The rest 
went to almost every state in the United 
States and Canada. Of twenty-six head 
consigned by Wisconsin breeders, more 
than one-half went back into the state to 


also knows which communities are most 
likely to have stock of a specified breed 
for sale, while if there is a local breed 
organization in the community, as 
there usually is, he can put you in 
touch with its secretary. 

Following your trail for cattle down 
to the secretary of this local associa- 
tion, you will find further evidences of 
Wisconsin’s superior sales service. You 
describe to this man — particular 
wants. If such animals as you desire 
are not in the community, he will tell 

ou so at once, saving your time and 
But if¢his records show that local 
breeders have stock for sale that might 
fill the bill, he will give you their 
names, supply a few particulars about 
their respective herds, and route your 
trip among them so that you may make 
your cabdhen in the shortest possible 





now has one hundred and .ixty of 
them. Another local development in 
which Wisconsin holds a distinctive 
ylace is in the formation of county livestock boards. These 
wards are composed of officials of all county or local breed 
associations, of representatives of unorganized breeds, and 
in counties employing one, the county agent. The purpose of 
these boards is to represent the county unit in all livestock mat- 
ters, and to endeavor to meet the livestock needs of the county. 
In the conception of such boards it was also anticipated that 
they would be able to pro- 
vide information regarding 
the livestock situation in 
the respective counties on 
short notice; and, above all, 
would encourage all in- 
terested to pull together for 
the best development of the 
livestock industry of the 
counties and state. There 
are now twenty of these 
boards, 

Just as the county boards 
correlate the local livestock 
promotional effort, so does 
the Wisconsin Livestock 
Breeders’ association cor- 
relate and amplify the work 
of the county and com- 
munity o izations. It 
also has the support and 
cooperation of the various 
state breed associations. 
Thus it is seen that a def- 
initely constructed, thoro- 
going organization is avail- 
able for the promotion and 
extension of Wisconsin’s 
livestock industry. Let us 
now glance briefly at some 
of the ways in which it 
functions. 

Suppose you live in Ar- 
kansas. You are just get- 
ting interested in raisin 
purebred Holsteins, and 
you waft to buy some good 
cattle. You have heard of 
the excellencies of Wisconsin cattle from several sources, and 
you decide that you will go there to buy your breeding stock. 
In this decision the Wisconsin selling plan already has scored. 
To maintain a reputation that will attract and hold buyers is 
one of its important tasks. 

_ You go to Wisconsin, perhaps without knowing one person 
in the state or anything about its geography. Having faith in 
such institutions and believing that there you may obtain fair 
and impartial information, you go to the state university for 
assistance. Or, if you are one of those forehanded persons, you 



















One of Wisconsin’s herds, 


time and with the minimum of ex- 

nse. Is not this salesmanship? 
For your answer, Mr. Reader, compare this plan with the 
way you would go about getting the same animals, in any 
number desired, in the absence of an organized selling system. 
This is one of the reasons why many carload buyers of dairy 
breeding cattle make their purchases in Wisconsin. 

I obtained a close-up of the Wisconsin way of promoting 
livestock trade in the-fall of 1919, while accompanying a train- 

load of farmers and business men from a grow- 

ing dairy center in Kansas. Our first stop in 
r state was at Monroe, the county 
seat of the famed Green county. Upon our 
arrival late in the evening we were enter- 
tained with a banquet. In providing our en- 
tertainment during our stop at that place, the 
county Holstein breeders’ association, the 
county milk producers’ association, a cheese- 
makers and dairymen’s association, the city 
itself and a condensed milk company co- 
operated. And this, incidentally, is a fair 
sample of the pull-together spirit constituting 
the very life of the entire Wisconsin plan. 

The next day we were taken for a motor car 
tour of Green county, numerous stops being 
made for studying thecattle 
and dairy methods. At 
Madison another cordial 
welcome awaited us. 
Again we were banqueted. 
Representatives of the 
University of Wisconsin, of 
the state livestock breed- 
ers’ association and of vari- 
ous other state organiza- 
tions did their level best 
to make us feel at home, 
and succeeded very well. 
The next morning we mad 
a flying visit to the uni- 
versity, where two or three 

kers called attention to 
isconsin’s dairy industry, 
and described briefly some 
of the measures being taken 
to improve the quality of 
its livestock. Over in 
Waukesha county in the afternoon we again felt the warm hand 
of hospitality, and were taken on another automobile trip to 
visit dairy farms. 

Probably not more than two or three men in the entire 
trainload were even remotely looking forward to the purchase 
of an animal. The visitors were mostly dairymen seeking to 
learn better methods, men just becoming interested in dairy- 
ing, and business men who called themselves plain dairy 
boosters. But the vague possibility of making sales did not 
cool the welcome of our Wisconsin hosts. (Continued on page 9? 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE. 
“Z” FARM ENGINES 








As Clean Cut as a Thoroughbred 


The clean-cut business-like design of the “‘Z” 
Engine was not just accident. A farm engine, to be 
efficient, must be properly designed. The “Z” has 
graceful, natural lines—free from geegaws. 


The parts are strong—weight where weight 
is needed. Strains foreseen—contact parts case 
hardened—all parts carefully, precisely made by 
accurate machine work. 


Looks like a thoroughbred—‘s one. Delivers 
a steady flow of power—runs smoothly—operates 
economically. Correct design and precision methods 
give the “Z’’ its built-in quality. It is a mighty 
pleasing engine to look at 


Other “Z”’ features are: Runson kerosene, as 
well as gasoline; Bosch magneto; more than rated 
power; parts interchangeable; long life. 


Let your nearby dealer show you why you 
should have a “Z.” 










PRICES: 
Se Gee ED. nqncicanseusévasbasbsntbeoiee $ 85.00 
iD Eee SE elehsdadabeRestcedbeacsbeontes 135.00 
> ae seacdsnitnkieneeebshadaeus bees 220.00 


All F. O. B. Factory 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS —- CHICAGO 
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OILMEAL FOR DAIRY CATTLE | 

Few dairy farmers appreciate the value | 
of oilmeal for feeding dairy cows and| 
young stock. So far as chemical analyses | 
are concerned it may be stated that prime | 
cottonseed meal and oilmeal have about | 
the same feeding value. There is a big! 
difference, however, in the properties of | 
these feeds, and upon their value when fed 
along with other feeds, which the —_— 
feeder cannot afford to overlook when 
making - cheap and efficient rations for 
his animals. 

One of the most interesting things 
brought out in the feeding experiments 
conducted by Hart and Steenbock, at 
the Wisconsin experiment station, is the 
remarkable supplementing qualities of the 
proteins of oilmeal for those of other grain 
feeds. In feeding with cornmeal, for 
example, if twenty-five percent of the 
proteins of oilmeal are supplemented with 
seventy-five percent of the proteins from 


formation of body proteins to the extent 
of about forty percent; whereas corn 
proteins alone are utilized to the extent 
of only twenty-four percent, and those 
of oilmeal to rather less than twenty per- 
cent. Feeders of dairy cows have noticed 
equally as satisfactory results from feed- 
ing oilmeal along with cornmeal to cows 
producing maximum yields of milk, but 
have been unable to explain the results, 
other than that the oilmeal had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the bowels and digestive 
system of the cows. Experiments and 
experience indicate that when twenty-five 
percent of the proteins come from oil- 
meal the results are better than when 
other proportions are used, especially 
when cornmeal makes up an important 
part of the in ration. 

Such results indicate the great pos- 
sibilities of mixing various grain feeds so 
as to overcome the weaknesses of certain 
feeds and make a more valuable mixture 
than is possible when proper attention is 
not given to factors other than chemical 
analysis. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that much of the research work 
in mixing grain feeds is not perfected 
sufficiently — the standpoint of chem- 
ical analyses to help us in predicting the 
value of a single protein or a combination 
of proteins for milk and growth. The only 
way to work out these feeding problems is 
to give the feeds to animals and observe 
what they do with them in the way of 
growth and milk production. To secure 
the most reliable results in determining 
the value of feeding materials it is impor- 
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Prepare NOW! 
For a Shortage of Help for Picking 





cornmeal, the mixture is utilized for the ; 
ft) 


[ Use the Sane wichelevator with the Sandwich Excess-Power Gas engineand you 


EN will be scarce for corn picking this Fall. The farmer with a Sandwich cy- 
ress-built elevator et thehelp. Or he can get along with far less help. 
Giees more hours in the field. Saves the hard shoveling. ) Pw sat ou 6c or be 

per bushel net profit. When you buy besure it is the easiest unloading ke 


Farm Elevators 


SANDWiIc 


Built Of Cypress 


The Sandwich is the everlasting elevator because it is built of cypress—*‘the 
wood eternal." Weather won't affect it. Joints stay tight. Won't cum or rot. 
Bolts stay in place. Sixty-four years in making successful power machinery 
insures Sandwich elevator construction to be mechanically perfect. Runs smooth- 
ly, without friction, works rapidly. light draft. Has overhead wagon dump—no 
platform for horses to stumble over. Works perfectly with any kind of power 
(horse or engine) and equally well for small or large grains. 


A Perfect Combination With the Sandwich Excess-Power Engine 


evator—the 


willhavea perfect outfit. TheSandwich 
rated. Then you have a powerfulengine for all other farm work. 
ate. First cost no more than others. 


Get Your Order in Early 


The car shortage will be worse by fall. It will be hard to get any machiner 
then. Go to the sandwich dealer today. Give him your order at pam Have td 
reserve a Sandwich for ou_now before his stock is all spoken for. If you don’t 
know the Sandwich dealer in your territory, drop us a tal. ell send you 
his name and valuable elevator and cugine bea, free. epare now! 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 20 Rush Street, Sandwich, Ill. 


Builders of Quality Corn Harvesting Machinery for 64 years 
Branches: Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids; Sioux Falls, Kansas City, Peoria { 
Write for Valuable Sandwich Books 15 


Write today for valuable books which 
FREE! tell you what should know about 
elevators and engines. 2} ive you man 
valuable suggestions for cri ng corn, orth 

ns, ete, Fvery farmer should have these 
ks. Write today! They're Free! 


ine develops 25% to40% more power than 
ts less to oper- 






















tant that we conduct experiments with 
cows giving a maximum flow of milk, or 
with young animals which make as rapid 
gains as the chemical nature of their feeds 
will allow. 

Aside from the value of oilmeal as a 
supplement to other grain feeds I believe 
that a feeder can afford to pay more for 
oilmeal than for sotteneeed, meal when 
there are no succulents, such as roots or 
silage, to form a portion of the cow’s 
ration. When there is corn silage, it does 
not make so much difference whether the 
feeder uses cottonseed meal or oilmeal, 
but I would prefer to feed at least one 
half oilmeal to counteract the constipating 
tendencies of cottonseed meal. Where 
there is nothing but feeds, one can 
well afford to pay several dollars more per 
ton for oilmeal than for cottonseed meal 
because oilmeal has a laxative effect upon 
the animal’s digestion. 

Many feeders are convinced that these 
recent experiments have not fully de- 
termined all the good qualities of oil- 
meal, but I do know from many years ex- 
pettence that it is a most valuable feed 
or dairy cows and growing calves. If an 
animal is run down, out of condition, so 
to speak, and is fed a little oilmeal regu- 
larly it will usually show its good effect 
in a short time. 











FARM ENGINES 


Every power job on 
our farm can be 
died easier with a 







to 65 Ibs. perhorsepower 
—only one-third as much 
as ordinary engines. 















Sh.p.Weighs 190 lbs. 
Sh.p.Weighs 325 lbs. 
15h.p.Weighs 780lbs. 
20 h.p.Weighs 1200 Ibs. 




























Cushman Engines run oa oe and eco- 
nomically, They are recogni everywhere as 
America’s leading farm engines. Equipped with 
Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley 
and Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. 
an is the Original Light Weight Farm Power. 
Does the Most, Weighs the Least.” Send for Free Book 
on Light Weight Engines. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
6H. 21st Street LINGOLN. 
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Oilmeal should never be fed in _ 4 
quantities, that is, more than two poup 

r day per cow, and corresponding 
quantities to young stock, to get the best 
results. Of course, some feeders use 
larger amounts, but with moderate amount 
the best results are obtained. 

The results of some of these experiments 
indicate that in supplementing our home- 
grown feeds we need more knowledge 
than is furnished by the label which de- 
clares the protein, moisture, ash and car- 
bohydrate content. The amount of diges- 
table nutrients must be known.—W. M. K. 


SELLING YOUNG BULLS 
Many beginners in breeding registered 
dairy cattle have become discouraged be- 
cause they failed to find a ready sale for 
the surplus bull calves. The new breeder 
must frankly be told not to bank on every 
bull calf as a liquid asset. 
In the first place, calving seasons are 
sure to produce a large percentage of male 
calves that are unfit to develop or sell for 
breeding purposes. The policy of ac- 
cepting all purebred males as worthy of 
reservation in the breeding ranks has 
_ a distinct stumbling block to breed 
progress; besides the culling process can 
be practiced with less cost during the 
early period of herd development than at 
any other time. 
In the second place, men who are look- 
ing for high-class bulls invariably go to 
some breeder who has an established repu- 
tation and who has animals that have been 
bred along certain lines until their powers 
of prepotency are more or less fixed. 
Of course, the new breeder who attempts 
no violent outcrosses and develops a few 
high producing cows can find a read 
market for his Sull calves on the seme 
of the records made by their dams. This 
is, after all, the only safe course for the 
beginner to follow, inasmuch, as it fre- 
quently happens that some cow, a close 
relatave of some cow in his herd, makes a 
credible record. Then he is in a position to 
cash in on such a record when it becomes 
public, provided he has continued his 
breeding operations along the same lines 
that produced the record-making cow. 
As a rule the beginner in breeding pure- 
bred dairy cattle has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by putting new ideas 
of his own into devieiinn new lines of 
blood in his herd before he has become 
thoroly familiar with the handling of the 
tools with which he is carving out im- 
proved forms of animal life-—W. M. K. 


BIRTH WEIGHTS OF GALVES 

A very well-bred Holstein bull calf 
weighing 112 pounds was recently dropped 
at the Kansas state agricultural college 
farm at Manhattan. Most of the dairy 
infants, however, weigh considerably less 
than this Kansas heavyweight. 

In the dairy herds of the University 
of Illinois the average weights of the 
calves of the various breeds at birth have 
been as follows: Holstein male, 90 lbs.; 
female, 88 Ibs.; Ayrshire male, 77.7, female 
71.4; Guernsey male, 70, female 68.8; 
Jersey male, 62.4, female 59.7 Ibs. 

It is a good practice to note and record 
the approximate weights of calves at 
birth, because this information is val- 
uable in apportioning milk to the young 
animals. The 112-pound Kansas giant, 
for instance, could handle a feeding of 
milk that would put a Jersey calf of 
average weight in line for castor oil. 

Besides breed and sex, heredity and 

@ age, size and physical condition of 
thedam influence birth weights.—F. M. C. 


GUARANTEE WITHDRAWN 
Because of their failure to make what 
Wwe conceive to be reasonable and satis- 
factory adjustments with our subscribers 
on unsatisfactory merchandise, we have 
withrawn our advertising guarantee from 
Economy Tire & Rub Company 








1206-1210 West 15th Street, Chicago, Iil: 
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Teat-cups and 


Udder Pulsator ° 


The DeL aval teat-cups alternately draw 
the milk from the udder and massage the 
teats. This change in action takes place 
45 times a minute and is regulated by the 
Udder Pulsator. 


The Udder Pulsator is an exclusive, 
patented De Laval feature. As shown in 
the iJlustration, it is located within a few 
inches of the teats, resulting in positive, 
snappy. action of the teat-cups. Every 
cow is milked in the same way every day 
and the result of this gentle, regular action 
is maximum production. 

These is only one moving part in the Udder Pulsator—a plain piston—requiring no oil- 
ing, adjusting or repairing. 
The De Laval teat-cups and Udder Pulsator are a distinct step in advance in milker 


construction, and the success of the De Laval Milker depends to a very great extent upon 
their functions. 


The De Laval Milker possesses many other new and exclusive features that are of in- 
estimable value to the careful dairyman and owner of valuable cows. Its action is positive 
and uniform from day to day, and it is faster, more reliable and mcre sanitary than any 
other method of milking. 

Wherever cows are milked the world over, the name “‘De Laval’ stands for quality and 
highest value to the user. The fact that it bears the name “‘De Laval” is a guarantee that 
it will give the service claimed for it. 

Write to nearest De Laval office for Milker 
Catalog, mentioning number of cows milked 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SWEET CREAM AND MORE OF IT 


Better Cream Means Better Butter and More Money 


By A. W. RUDNICK 











HY is it that you always talk sweet cream for butter- 
\ \ making when the buttermakersoursitanyway?” This 
question has been asked me hundred of times this 
spring. rem April 1st up to the time this article was prepared 
[ have placed scores on about 4,000 deliveries of cream made 
hy about 1,000 Iowa farmers. This work is being carried on in 
seven different cooperative creameries in that state in order to 
help those creameries bring the quality of butter to the very 
highest standard. We always preach sweet cream because it 
means the best kind of cream, for in order to deliver sweet 
cream the greatest possible care must be given it. All sweet 
cream is not perfect, but 99.9 percent is better than sour cream. 
If all of the cream delivered to the creameries in the cornbelt 
were sweet, |the price paid for butterfat would be considerably 
more. In one creamery where a study was made 
of the quality of cream and _ butter, it was 
found that from three to eight cents per 
pound of butterfat more could have been 
paid if all the cream delivered had been 
tine sweet cream instead of sour. 

If a cooperative bakery were put 
into operation, would it to best 
advantage for each patron of that 
bakery to make dough and then mix 
it with that of others? Or suppose you 
make a new batch of dough every day 
and deliver it to the bakery every other 
day. It is absurd to think of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty different batches 
of dough made with different flour, and 
yeast, being mixed together in an attempt to 
to make a high grade bread of uniform quality. 
Apply the same line of reasoning and you 


have the 
answer to the question “why do you insist on sweet cream?” 
Inthe days goneby the breweries were very careful not to have 


their yeast contaminated. They watched their raw products 
very closely, demanding a certain grade of malt and hops. 
They could do this because they bought from sources where all 
of these demands were anticipated and where every effort was 
made to give the brewer just what he wanted. 

The uelios of butter requires just as careful manipulation of 
fermentation as does the making of bread or beer. If the 
farmer delivers cream in various stages of fermentation from 
that of just turning sour to that of having become yeasty and 
rancid, he cannot expect as good butter to be made as if he had 
delivered sweet cream, nor can heexpectasmuch money. “Yes, 
but the buttermaker sours the cream before it is churned.” It 
is hardly correct to say that the buttermaker sours the cream; 
he usually ripens itto produce a more pronounced flavor an 
aroma than could be obtained by churning sweet cream. But 
this ripening requires just as careful attention and control as 
does the ry try and raising of bread, or the fermenting of beer. 

In the first place the buttermaker selects the very best milk 
he can get. He heats this to a temperature of at least 180 
degrees Fahrenheit and holds it there for at least twenty 
minutes. Then he cools it to 70 degrees Fahrenheit and in- 
oculates this with a small amount of commercial starter. This 
commercial starter is a culture of definite types of lactic acid 
bacteria. He watches the progress of this fermentation very 
closely and when it has reached the proper stage, if he is not 
ready to use it, cools it to below 40 degrees Fahrenheit in order 
to stop further development. It is essential that he check the 
fermentation at the proper place, for after a certain amount of 
acid has developed other fermentations may set in and spoil 
the starter. This of course would spoil the butter. This culture 
milk is used to inoculate the cream in order to produce the 
desired flavor and aroma. If the cream is sour it usually has 
various kinds of flavors which are more pronounced than the 
starter flavor, and which detract from the value of butter when 
it is sold on the open market. 

In a modern creamery the cream is pasteurized at 140 _ a 
Fahrenheit for at least twenty minutes. This destroys large 











numbers of bacteria and insures the cream against any possible 
chance of carrying disease germs. After the cream is pasteurized 
it is cooled to 70 degrees Fahrenheit and the starter added 
allowing a definite amount of acid to develop according to the 
richness of the cream and amount of flavor desi The 
development of the acid is carefully measured. ‘lhe acid itself 
does not produce the flavor but various other products are 
formed at the same time, the development of which run 
parallel to that of the development of the acid. If, however, 
the fermentation progresses too far, the butter will not keep 
well and will soon become fishy and rancid. So you see the 
ripening of cream is a very exact science. 

If cream in various stages of fermentation is received at the 
creamery, the highest grade butter cannot be made from it. It 
will make butter of lower commercial value because the fermen- 
tation is not under the control of the buttermaker. Pick 
up any daily paper containing market quotations and you will 
find considerable difference in the price of the different grades 
of butter. Last fall there was a difference of nine cents in the 
average monthly price received for butter made by different 
Iowa creameries. At the present time in the seven creameries 
where we are scoring cream there is a difference of from three 
to seven cents a pound in price for which the butter is selling. 
These are all cooperative creameries so that the price of the 
butter affects the price of butterfat directly. 

The butter situation is a peculiar one today. Before the war 
England was a great butter importing country. It was a 
market which demanded the very highest quality of butter. 
Denmark sold large quantities of butter in England, and the 
Lure brand was very much in demand. The Lure brand is 
controlled by the Danish government, and a creamery has 

to meet certain requirements of sanitation and 
quality of product before it is allowed its use. 
The government guards the quality of ex- 
port butter very closely. At the present 
time England is not using butter to the 
extent it formerly was and now the 
Danes and other butter producers are 
looking to the American markets for 
an outlet for their product. They are 
not making the mistake which our 
butter exporters did during the war, 
that of exporting the poorest and selling 
it at a high and thus destroying 
the confidence in American made goods. 
The Danes are shipping their very best 
and attempting to capture the best trade. 
If this campaign keeps on it will mean a bigger 
spread of price in the various es of butter and 
lower prices for sour cream. We have creameries in 
the central west which are producing just as good butter as 
there is made in the world. The main reason that more of 
them are not doing it is because they are not receiving the 
proper kind of cream. 

At the Forest City, Iowa, creamery which has over two 
hundred and fifty patrons a cream scoring contest has been 
= in operation. This contest is carried on by the county farm 

ureau and the state college. The farm bureau keeps the records 
while the state college furnishes the judges. In this particular 
contest there are twelve scorings of which the highest ten will 
be averaged. Twelve scorings are e in ten months. The 
cream is scored cn flavor, acidity, richness, body and cleanli- 
ness. The flavor score is based on the grade of butter which the 
cream will produce. If the cream is sweet it is scored perfect on 
acid, cream containing twenty-eight percent butterfat or more 
is scored perfect in richness, one point (Continued on page 8 
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A Triumph Over 
Ruinous Vibration 


In the silent Alamo you have a machine of watch-like per- 
fection. All that terrible shaking—that violent jarring and 
jolting which loosens bolts, breaks down adjustments, wears 
bearings unevenly, and quickly ruins any machinery, is gone. 
It requires no anchoring to a special foundation. 





The quiet-running Red plant that 
needs no secial foundation 


Read the Guarantee Tag 


The whole story of this great achieve- 
ment is told in the tag-booklet illustrat- 
ed above, attached to each machine. It 
explains the ruinous effects of excessive 
vibration. Tells graphically how Silent 

o engineers have finally overcome it. 
Explains wee ee remarkable plant will 
operate at 100% efficiency when mount- 
ed on three frail drinking glasses; why it 


fan,etc. More current toilluminate your 
house and barns—at less cost for operat- 
ing. 

These are things you should know. 
They determine the value of your invest- 
ment. Visit the local Silent Alamodeal- 
er. Read this tag-booklet. See the Si- 
lent Alamo demonstrated. In the mean- 
time— 


Write for These Startling Facts- FREE 





Electric Washing 


Machine 





s no anchoring to a special founda- 
tion. It shows, too, why all this added Write at once. We'llsend youa copy 
efficiency means more power to operate of our booklet, ‘‘Electrify Your Farm.” 
your pressure water system, to run your Contains the whole story. Now is the 
churn, separator, washing machine, sew- time to t the facts about lighting 
ing machine, electric iron, percolator, plants. rite today. , 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT CO., General Office 705 Tower Building, CHICAGO 
Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 


Silent ALAMO 


REGISTERED tN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


° ° Any Silent Alamo dealer can take your order 
Electric Accessories io” the electrical la>or-savers seu want (74) 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY BULL 
A little special care should be used in 
the feeding and general management of 
the dairy ead sire, in order to maintain 
his stamina and potency to the fullest 
degree. In the case of the mature bull, 
this necessitates keeping him in first-class 
condition as to flesh, but not overfat. 
Either fatness or thinness in flesh works 
against the maintenance of his best breed- 
ing condition and one is to be avoided as 
nuch as the other. 
There should be an abundance of rough- 
ge in the dairy bull’s ration. Clover hay 
and alfalfa are especially good; he may 
safely have all of either of these forages 
that he will consume. Corn stover and 
oats straw also are good feeds for the bull, 
tho lower in nutritive values than the 
leguminous hays. 
One of the main special requirements of 
the grain ration is that it be not too 
abundant; it is better to depend upon the 
forag or maintaining the animal's 
weight as much as possible. Many good 
dairymen give the herd sire the same grain 
ration as the cows receive, except less of it. 
(he bull’s grain needs will vary a great 
deal according to his size and physical 
condition, of course, tho if he is getting 
plenty of good hay in addition, especially 
if it is clover or alfalfa, he will not need 
more than from four to eight pounds of 
grain daily. Shorts, bran and oats are 
particularly good concentrates to use in 
the grain portion of the bull’s ration. 
Here is a ration for mature bulls which 
has the sanction of usage on many farms: 
Three parts each of cornmeal, ground oats 
and wheat bran, and one part linseed meal. 
If desired, hominy may be substituted for 
the cornmeal. 
Whether the herd sire should receive 
silage is a disputed point among dairy- 
men. Many believe that it impairs the 
breeding abilities of the bull, tho ex- 
perimental evidence to support this belief 
is lacking. Other breeders safely feed 
silage to their herd bulls, tho much less 
of it than the cows receive. Large feeding 
of silage to bulls results in greatly dis- 
tending their paunches. 
Until he reaches serviceable age there 
is no better feed for the young bull than 
grass, and he should be allowed to make 
as much of his growth on it as a. 
On this feed he will build up the right 
kind of flesh, and alorig with it will de- 
velop vigor and constitution as he would 
in no other way. Whatever the ration of 
the young bull, it should contain much 
protein to supply the needs of his rapidly 
growing body. For this reason clover or 
alfalfa hay is specially appropriate durin 
the months he must be net on dry feed. 
While careful attention needs to be 
given the bull’s ration, proper feeding 
alone will not maintain the most desirable 
physical condition. Regular exercise is 
quite as important in preserving his vigor 
and potency.—F. M. C 


SWEET CREAM AND MORE OF IT 
Continued from page 82 
being Ceducted for each int below 
twenty-e ght percent. If the cream is 
lumpy, curdy or has any dust, straw, or 
anything of that nature in it, a cut is 
made in the score. The score card is given 
the patron so that he can see just what 
his cream is and what kind of butter 
can be made of it. As a result of this 
the creamery is getting more for their 
butter than they did formerly. The cream 
brought to this creamery is not all perfect 
by any means but it is of a far superior 
quality than formerly. The farmers are 
interested in knowing what their defects 


are and how improvements can be made. | pain 
For instance, at first a large amount of | Wo B 


the cream had a musty taste and smell, 
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others had food flavors, absorbed while 
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Spark Plugs and 
Silo-Filling 


HEN you’ve got your tractor hitched up to the 

silage-cutter, you don’t want any shutdowns 
on account of poor spark plugs. Therefore—use 
Bethlehems! 


Bethlehem Spark Plugs don’t go dead like ordinary 
tractor plugs. The mica in the Bethlehem de Luxe 
Tractor Plug is wrapped around a center spindle, then 
reinforced in little mica washers, compressed into a 
granite-like whole. Built for hard service. 


The great International Harvester Company, after 
exhaustive tests, has adopted Bethlehem Spark Plugs 
as standard equipment. 


BethlehemAutomobile and Truck Plugsare as depend- 
able as the famous Tractor Plugs. Studebaker, Marmon 
and 48 other manufacturers equip with Bethlehem 
Plugs. Write for your free copy of ‘‘Hit or Miss?”, which 
tells you what you want to know about spark plugs. 


BETHLEHEM SPARK PLUG CORPORATION 
E. H. Schwab, President 


Bethlehem, Pa. 





SANDWICH 
spook FREE 
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being kept in the cellar or pantry. Don’t 
ae the mistake and think that the 
cream delivered to this creamery was very 
poor. It was not. The bulk of it belonged 
to the class of neither good nor poor. When 
it was pointed out that the food flavors 
and cellar flavors could be recognized by 
a trained man and that these flavors were 
carried over into the butter and detracted 


from its market price, the question came | 9" "wr 
up as to what could be done. Do not ar eS 
u nth, 


your cream in the cellar and pantry, 
into clean, cold water as soon as you are 
thru separating. 

The cream cooling tank with walls made 
of two inch lumber or four inches of 
concrete with a good cover is recom- 


mended. The tank should have a capacity | = 
of about two to three barrels, and be | 


placed so that all the water for the stock 
can be run thru the cooling tank first, the 


water running into the tank going to the} : 


bottom and then overflowing near the top. 
Over fifty patrons who were not fitted 
with such tanks had the creamery make 
arrangements to furnish them and take 
the cost out of the cream check at the 
rate of two dollars a month. The increase 
in the price of the butterfat is more than 
paying for the tank the first year in most 
instances. ‘Time and again the farmers 
come into the creamery and tell what a 
wonderful benefit they are deriving from 
the cooling tank. 

Mr. Wheeler, the president and a 

atron of the creamery says, “The plan 
looked good to me and now I know the 
farmers around Forest City can produce 
just as good cream as they can anywhere.” 
Anyone can eat the cream Mr. Wheeler 
delivers on strawberries and enjoy it. 
Mr. Reed, the secretary and also a patron 
of the creamery, stated that the Forest 
City creamery has improved its quality 
so that it seems that every butter buyer 
in the country wants the butter and is 
willing to give a premium for it. Mr. 
Reed is a believer in quality and is going 
to make the other fellow hustle in order to 
produce better cream. The secret of the 
improvement of quality at this creamery 
is that the farmer is delivering sweet 
cream and allowing the buttermaker to 


. control the fermentation. 


Mr. O. K. Stone, secretary of the Tenold 
creamery, Northwood, Iowa, and also a 
cream producer is another firm believer in 

uality. ‘When our buttermaker, Mr. 

tendal, makes butter for a contest of any 
kind he selects the very finest cream de- 
livered, all sweet with that rich, pleasant 
flavor.” Mr. Stendal sends a tub of butter 
to the state college each month to have it 
scored in their monthly scoring contest. 
So far this year out of seven scorings every 
tub scored above ninety-three percent and 
three of them over ninety-six percent. Such 
a remarkable record could not have been 
achieved if it were not for the fine quality 
of raw material furnished. 

The creamery cannot produce the high- 
est grade butter if the cream furnished is 
not of the highest grade and that means 
sweet cream having a rich delicate flavor. 
Then last but not least if the creamery 
cannot produce the highest grade butter 
they cannot pay the highest price for the 
raw product. 


THE DAIRY THERMOMETER 
If butter makers generally only knew 
the convenience of the dairy thermometer, 
they would lose no time in investing in one. 
I should dislike very much to part with 
mine and know I could not get another. 
Before commencing operations I test 
the cream and if not the right temperature, 
I set the jar in hot or cold water as the 
case requires, stirring briskly meanwhile 
until the proper temperature is reached. 
By doing this way the churning is not 
such a long task as it might otherwise be, 
and the butter is nicer. One never needs 
to add a little warm or cold water to 
ten the process, and the buttermilk is 


all milk undiluted with water.—C. W. 8.|| 
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See 


Look at your Stasod Roof’! 


As beautiful as ever, after 
the penetrating summer sun 


OMES Fall. 


This is the season when men are busy with 


pot and brush, paint and stain, trying to restore the original 
colors to faded roofs. But the roofs will never look the same. 


What a satisfaction to have a roof that cannot fade! 


Farm owners the country over—thousands of them—know 
this satisfaction. For the buildings on their farms are protected 


by Sta-so’d roofing. 


Beautiful in its colors of deep Indian red and cool sage green, 
rich in its distinctive granular texture, Sta-so laminated slate 
roof surface gives a life-time of satisfaction. That is why Sta- 
so’d roofing is used on farms everywhere for dwellings, barns, 
stables, hay sheds, cattle sheds, granaries, etc. 


Sta-so is guaranteed positively fade-proof! 
resisting; it takes a low rate of insurance. 


Sta-so is fire- 
Sta-so is econ- 


omical; it costs but half as much as tile; one-third as much as 
solid slate; no more than the best wood shingles. 


Below is the Sta-so label. 


You will find it on slate surfaced roofing. 


It says to farm owners everywhere: “‘I guarantee this roofing to be 
beautiful, non-fading Sta-so’d roofing. Insist that I appear on the roofing 
you buy. You will find me on the bundles of shingles or rolls of roofing 


of the following manufacturers:” 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. . , Hl. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. | . Phila.’ Pa. 
Barrett Co New York, N. Y¥. 


Beckman-Dawson Rfg.Co. . tL 
Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. 
tae Carey Mfg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘ote Co. ° e Boston, Mass. 
Ford Rfg. ProductsCo. . St. Louis, Mo. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Co. 


a Chicago, mi. 

Roofing Mfg. Co. . York, Pa. 

McHenry Millhouse Mfg.Co.,South Bend, Ind. 

National Asbestos Mfg.Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

National Rte Ce. . . Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
lson Mfg. Co. 


Bi noel Los Angeles, Cal. 
ioneerPaperCo. . . ngeles 3 
Reynolds Shingle Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Richardson Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Mills ¢ ° Boston, Mase. 

i Fo Products Co . _ St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. « New York,N Y. 
Usona Mfg. Co. » e ° Aurora, Ill. 
8. F, Watson Co. ae ee Erie, 


A.H. WhiteRfg.Co., . NewOrieans, La. 
Wilberite Rfg. Co. '. . Cleveland, Obio 


| STA:SO. 


ROOF SURFACE 
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Average cost of production 


F data collected by the Michigan 
agricultt:ral experiment station are any 
criterion of conditions over other sec- 
tions of the country, milk producers will 
try to decide whether they are going 
to quit the business or make an effort to 
raise the price of their product. Instead 
of receiving “cost plus’ for their milk, 
they have bese getting “cost minus.” 
Cost records have been kept on twenty- 
five farms in Livingstone county, Michi- 
n for three years and in Ingham county 
or two years. In Livingstone county, the 
data involved 413 cows annually and in 
Ingham county, 365 each year. The cows 
in the first group produced about 7200 
pounds of milk yearly while those in the 
second produced only about 6,000 pounds. 
These results are of value now because 
cost of production is one of the things that 
farmers are particularly interested in. 
The data cover three successive years 
over quite a large number of cows. The 
figures were secured by a field accountant 


Making Butter 
on the Farm 


Finest quality butter can be 
made easily and simply, by using 
Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 


In the small dairy, to ripen the cream 
just as is done in finest creameries, use 
Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets. 
Use Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 
in the churn to give butter that beau- 
tiful June Color. 

For cheese making Hansen's Rennet 
Tablets (or Junket Tablets) and Han- 
sen’s Cheese Color Tablets are used. 
‘fansen’s Dairy Preparations sold by 
all druggists, dairy supply stores or 
direct. 

Interesting, instructive booklet, ‘‘The 
Story of Cheese” , free with $1.00 order. 
Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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FIGURING COST OF 


Michigan Dairymen Find They Are Losing Money 


FIV FFE FSS 
19/7 


Sept., 1920 
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and price received for milk. 


$10.60 the second year and $20.54 the 
third year. The loss was not so great in 
Ingham county, it being only $9.69 per 
cow the first year and $10.28 the second 
r. 

These losses were not caused by unrea- 
sonable charges against the costof produc- 
ing this milk. All costs were based on 
local conditions. The cost of common 
labor varied from seventeen cents to 
twenty-three cents an hour which was 
what the hired labor was actually aid. 
The charge made for the operator's labor 
was higher since it was classed as skilled 
labor. It varied from twenty-five cents 
to thirty-five cents an hour. The labor 
cost was about twenty-five percent of 
the total cost of production. 

Feed constitutes the largest item of ex- 
pense in the dairy business and in these 
surveys it varied from forty-six to forty- 
nine percent of the total yearly expense. 
Feed was charged at the actual cost price, 








if it was purchased, and if it was grown on 
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college, who spent one day each month on 
every farm. He kept a record of all labor, 
feed, milk produced, and necessary ex- 
penses. He also kept a careful check on 
the price received for the milk. Neither 
were the overhead charges, such as inter- 
j/est, rent, insurance, veterinary bills, etc., 
neglected. 

“he facts gathered during this work can 
be seen by a glance at the three charts. 
The chart showing the monthly cost and 
the price received isof particular interest. 
With the exception of four or five months 
the cost of production always exceeded 
the price received for the milk. The aver- 


tells all—twrite. 
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market value less cost of marketing, or 
farm value. 

Other costs were covered by actual or 
reasonable charges. This would include 
interest, taxes, depreciation, losses, sire 
costs and miscellaneous. 

To all the costs so far enumerated, was 
added a charge for managerial ability and 
business risks. The dairy business is such 
that it requires the closest attention and 
care at all times. No unskilled laborer can 
operate a dairy farm. Dairymen must 
also operate on a sufficient margin to take 
care of business risks such as strikes, in- 
terrupted transportation facilities, un- 
usual losses, etc. A charge of ten percent 
was made this item. Continued on page 110. 
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Average cost of feed, labor, ete., per cow by the month. 
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ITH balance, range and accuracy the shotgun 
with an even pattern makes a “sure” at least 
five yards beyond the ordinary range. 


In this additional distance lies the success or failure 
of a day’s sport. 


The Stevens No. 520—I12-gauge Shotguns have 
been filling the bags of sportsmen for years because of 
the built-in qualities of even pattern, ‘‘close-shooting,” 
long range and accuracy. 


Stevens Firearms have been giving 
an unusual service for 56 years 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation 


New York 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 


ESO A TTT SSE RIERA NARMS Racine 








we _No. 520 
Z Take-down 
12-gauge 
Repeating 
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Cow-Proof! 


HE craftiest old cow in 
your herd can’t work this 
combination—two latches that 
must be squeezed at once, like the 


handles of a pair of , 

pliers, It’s easy for Sa) 
a human hand, but ' 
absolutely proofagainst horns. That 


is just one outstanding feature of 


ORTE 


. Dependable Since Sixty Eight” 


steel stanchion, Fig. 15—a swinging single- 
chain-hung stanchion that holds the cow 
safely but gives her all the freedom and 
comfort of the open field. 


@ it has no sharp edges or square corners 
to chafe or injure the cow; no cracks or re- 
cesses to become clogged with soured 
feed; made of smooth tubular steel, with 
all joints closely fitted. 


@ You'll find it a pleasure to work in a 
barn equipped with Porter Stanchions. 
The ease and speed with which the cows 
can be tied and released will soon save the 
cost of the stanchions. 


@ You can snap them shut as rapidly as 
you can walk down the stall row, and open , 
them nearly as fast. ; 


































































SUCCESS THRU DAIRYING 
For the beginning-dairyman of small 
means there is — encouragement in 
the successful experience of Charles H. 
Smith of Bremer county, Iowa. When 
Smith got his first purebreds, in 1908, he 
was operating on a small scale, his farm 
consisting of only thirty-two acres, and 
he had jittle capital to put into regis- 
tered animals. Consequently, he en- 
tered the purebred business with the 
very modest start of two Holstein calves, 
a heifer and a bull, paying $60 and $75 
apiece for them. 
Though starting in a small way, the 
succeeding years showed that Charley 
undoubtedly began in the right way. He 
continued dairying twelve years, 
persing his herd in the spring of 1920 at 
a consignment sale. Meanwhile his 
little herd begun with two animals in- 
creased, and from its natural increase he 
sold purebred stock worth between $6,000 
and $7,000. The only animals brought 
into his herd after his initial purchases 
were two bulls, and the total cost of 
the animals 











twenty head brought a total of | 
Altogether, therefore, Smith sold during @ There’s a Porter dealer near 
his twelve years of purebred e you who sells Porter products be- 


J. E. Porter Corporation 


881 Guion Street : Ottawa, Illinois 


Smith’s experience that dairying is an 
easy road to wealia. It is not. And 
lazy or indifferent men might better take 
a different route. But for the man who 
is willing to put into it a huge amount cf 
intelligent, well-directed effort, as Smith 
did, its financial possibilities are ex- 


5A} 
ceeded by no other line of farming.— baba 
Cai) 


F. M. C. 
Porter Svebing Porter Litter and Porter D lang- inies 
A NEGLECTED HERD WAS LOST Bowls provide fren Feed Carrters turn ersare Storm-proaf } Xt... the , +. ee 


With all the campaigning that has been! clean woter at the slow,meanjobsinto bird-proofa > ~ 
done by the federal apvennantats the states | Tight temperature. __quiok easy taske. : ON “sthaiditta wat Toole “make good.” 
and various individuals and organizations H 
against bovine tuberculosis, it is surprising 
that an entire herd should be wiped out 
because of infection with that destructive 

i but that is what happened 
recently on an Illinois farm. It is a good 
example of what the disease will do when 
no effort is made to stop its ravages. 

In this herd there were fourteen head of 
grade Holsteins and Jerseys, two calves 
and two bulls. Every animal reacted and 
six of the reactors were so badly infected 
that the entire carcasses had to be de- 
7 On post-mortem examination all 
of animals were shown to have promi-| Qeauuues 
nent tubercular lesions. eta 

What a tuberculous herd of cattle may 
do to the hogs on a farm was plainly 
demonstrated here. Early in the year 
twenty-one “¢ out of a herd of seventy- 
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as & congher died and was fed to the 
shoats. ch practices as this were 
discontinued on 
tuberculosis among hogs would be greatly 
reduced. However, when there are 
diseased cows in the herd, the hogs on the 
farm are very apt to get the disease even 
tho they eat no carcasses. When a man 
has hogs rejected because of tuberculosis 
or discovers in some other way that they 
have tuberculosis he should have his 
cattle tested immediately. 

It takes a nervy man to test a valuable 
herd that he suspects to be tuberculous, 
but it takes a foolish man not to test his 
suspected cattle.—C. G. 


farms the loss from 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 22 

in those days. Even the paving brick were 

stamped with the name of the king and 

anyone who visits the British Museum 

in London can see them. 

The next in the list of ancient wonders 
was the Temple of Diana in Ephesus. It 
is said that this temple was two hundred 
years in building. It was more than four 

undred feet long and half as wide. The 
foundation was made earthquake proof. 
The temple proper was supported by one 
hundred ont twenty huge columns or 
pillars which were sixty feet high. Each 
of these was a gift of a king. They tell 
us that the great stairway was carved from 
a grapevine and that the cypress wood 
doors were kept in glue for years before 
they were hung on their hin 

e image on the top of this temple 
was said to have fallen from heaven but 
in reality it was carved out of ebony and 
the — 9 who did the work were put 
to death so they could not its 
celestial origin. It is said that around this 
image s statues which by a wonderful 
invention shed tears. Another i i 
moistened the air in the temple with 
sweet perfume. The treasures 
and the spoils of kingdoms were brought 
here for safe ne and criminals from 
all lands fled to this temple, forwhen they 
reached it no law could touch them. No 
wonder that when the preaching of the 
Apostle Paul interfered with the trades- 
men who sold souvenirs of this temple 
poy gta up a mob and eried out 
for the space of two hours, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” and ran the 

tle from the city. Today this temple 
with the city itself is in ruins. 

Passing not far from the Island of 
Rhodes some I tried to at least 
imagine I see old statue called 
the Colossus which was given a place in 
the list of ancient wonders, but as not a 
rep ot © seme oe, Se Soe © 
quired a great stretch of the imagmation 
to behold it. It was not as large or beauti- 
ful as the Statue of Liberty that graces 
New York harbor. It only took twelve 


six years it was overthrown by an 

e and after nearly a thousand years 

metal was used for other purposes. 
The other ancient wonders were the 
Statue of Jupiter made of ivory and gold 
by Phidias and the Mausoleum of Ar- 
temisia, both of which have long since 
passed out of existence. 




















i ~ 7 dey: measure of 
wer or influence. Neither are towering 
structures nor mighty tombs. The stand- 
1 of measurement these days is the 
ability to serve. We are learning that the 
Galilean ter told the truth when he 
said, “He would be among 
you let him be servant of all.” Service 
8 one of the greatest words im human 
. The man, or the institution, or 
the magazine that can render the greatest | 
Measure of service to the largest number 
of — is more powerful in influence 
than all the seven wonders of the ancient 
World put together. 
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When you buy your next pair of 
Trousers get good ones. Be sure that 
the “ 411 Weather’ label is in the waist- 
band. You'll be glad you bought them: 


1. Because—they are strong, soft and com- 
ic. 


2. Because—they keep you dry in a light 
shower 


3. Besause—they dry in double quick time 
if you get them soaking wet. 


4. Because—they protect you from wind 
and cold. 


5. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffea or 
lose their color. 


Write for free test sample showing how 


water rells of CROMPTON “‘All-Weather’’ 


CORDUROY just like quicksilver. 


CROMPTON RICHMOND CO. Inc. 
95 East g1st Street - - - - ~ 


i market. 
My Ty 


you will find 
a hundred. Free. ‘ 


STPATENTS~"T RADE MARKS 


PROCURED- REGISTERED- 


@ Year| a prehensive. experienced, prompt se for the 
hd development of wer ideas. let of information: 
term for disclosing . free on oe 27RD 
38 Li D.C. 


CROMPTON “All-Weather” 
CORDUROY is made specially 
for outdoor uss, Read what 
Colonel Mis ‘hell of she Tank 


Corps says: 








= 


GunTLemen: 

+ + * I Rave had one pair of 
breeches made of your cordu- 
soy which } have worn for two 
years in the trenches, in tanks 
and the hardest hand of wear 
and want to have another pair 


am, Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. E, MITCHELL 
Colonel of Tank Corpe 


Tank Center 
Camp Meade Md 
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The Milkpail with the Golden Lining 


aJersey milkpail hasa "ning of 
More 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 326-D W. 23d St., New Yorks 
An Institution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Owner 













den butterfat that means 

ceturns from your feed investment. 

sew gold mines today, Our Information 

Bureau will give vou Tersey facts about 
n 


Dairy Profits, which 
valuahie, wasthes —~ interested in one cow oF 
Profit Breed.’’ 















































OUR GUARANTEE 


| 

Successful Farming is sold to 
| every subscriber without ex- 
ception, strictly on a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Any time you're 
not satisfied, just say so and the 
i money you have paid us for your 
|| subseription will be cheerfully 
|| refunded. 
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These three houses are standing today on a farm in the 
central part of Jasper County, Iowa. They are monuments 
to the industry, perseverance and progressiveness of an Jowa farmer. 
They illustrate better than anyone can tell, the life of toil, ambition 
and observation that made this prosperous looking farm possible. 
Each represents a certain period in the development of the farm. 


The first house was built when the country was new—when 
neighbors were few and far between, when the owner not 
-—, had a hard time to raise a small crop but had to clear the land 
and haul his produce a long ws.y to realize a meager return. 


As time went on the neighborhood became more thickly 
settled, a town grew up nearby, marketsimproved, and by 
careful management and hard work this pioneer settler was able to 
build a better home and he and his family enjoyed a little more of the 
comforts of life. 


Years later, with the advent of better roads, better prices 
for grain and livestock and changing conditions, the third 
home was built. It is @ splendid home—attractive, homelike, and is 
equipped with modern conveniences. It represents the culmination of 
the hopes and plans of the builder and is a fitting reward for a lifetime 
of hard work, careful planning and earnest endeavor. 


But the truly remarkable feature is the present condition 
of this farm. It is a well known fact that unless every 
care is exercised lar, —_ taken from the same soil year after year 
will exhaust its fertility. ‘The evident age of the smallest house is proof 
of the length of time this farm has been worked. The advancing pros- 
perity of the owner, as evidenced by better buildings and other im- 
provements, is proof that the soil was made to produce its utmost and 
earn for the family purse every possible dollar—but without depleting 
the fertility of the farm. 


On the farm represented above, this year’s crop promises 
to be one of the most bountiful it. has ever produced. This 
is positive proof that the farmer who accomplished a‘! this was the right 
kind of a farmer. He was a man who studied his business, who profited 
by the suggestions of others and who read his farm papers carefully 
that he might keep in touch with agricultural progress. 

Successful Farming is proud to have had a part in the de- 
velopment of the farms of the great central west. This 
helpful farm magazine now has more than 800,000 subscribers who 
read it carefully and profit by the many articles and suggestions it con- 
tains. We want our subscription list to grow. We want to continue 
to aid this great body of farmers in every possible way. 


Write us whenever we can be of service to you. Sample copy 
on request. Subscription rate: $1 for 3 years. 
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SCRUBS IN A SCRUB HERD 
E average farm herd is not pure 
blood stock. There are some that 
are. There are many herds with 
one or two or three pure bloods and the 
owner is working toward a whole pure 
blood herd. And this is a good way to 
start. 

“Oh, my cows are just scrubs. I don’t 
know whether they pay or not.” That 
is what I hear so often. I am interested 
in this cow game and.I talk cows when- 
ever I have a chance. That statement of 
“My cows are just scrubs” is the reason 
for a lot of the scrubs we have. Tes 
many farmers have the idea that because 
a cow is a grade or scrcb she is no good 
and that if they had ell pure bloods the 
would have all good cows. As a rule this 
is true. If it were not there would be a lot 
of sadly disappointed dairymen m_ this 
country. But it is not always true. There 
are many grade cows that produce more 
than many pure bloods. 

We think our cows may not be worth 
much. It is true that they may not be 
be but it is not certain. In most cases 
we guess. We think that a certain cow is 
thin and does not give us very much milk 
and she is a poor cow. Yet we guess at 
even that. There is a —_ to stop guessing, 
and that way is the only one. I’ve been 
among cows for a few years and have seen 
and tested many of state end some of 
world’s records. I eannot tell a good cow 
yet just by her looks. I doubt very much 
if you can either. There are certain things 
that indicate 2 good cow but they are not 
infallible signs by any means. 

A pair of milk scales and a Babcock 
tester will tell us the good cows and the 
poor ones. A milk sheet 
goes with the scales. And 


zl 


for dairy 


to have such a sheet as all the records will 
be on a uniform size of sheet and can be 
kept easily. Yet you ean quickly rule 
a white qusteboned sheet for the work 
and the record will be just as complete. 

The man who keeps this sheet ought to 
total the yield each month at the end of 
the month. It is easy to put it off and 
if the end of the year is the time selected 
there is a big jcb ahead. If you have many 
cows I believe it would pay to use an 
adding machine. Your benker will be 
glad to total these figures for you if he 
is a live one and interested in the farmer 
business, or most any dealer in your town 
will help you. The advantage to this is 
exactness, as an adding machine does not 
make errors if it is worked carefully. 

As to the Babcock test—one can be 
bought for $10 or $12 these days. That 
looks like a lot of money and it is quite 
an investment. Yet, an you think it 
over, how long will it take two cows to eat 
that much money if they happen to be 
boarders or loafers or slackers? Not 
long in these days. 

e use of it is not hard, but care must 
be used in operating it. Good directions 
are sold with, every machine. Maybe 
a tester lives in your neighborhood who 
will show you how to run a test or two. 
The important thing is to use it regu- 
Once a month a test should be 
If it is slighted or run over into 
two months testing at one time you will 
not have so fair a test as once a month. 
Test a day’s milking from each eow or 
better yet make it two days. Two days 
is what the semi-official test requireson 
yearly official testing and I think it is 
a fair indication of what a cow can do. 

If you do not want to invest in a tester 
and have only three or four cows that 
you want to try out, probably you can 
send the po tne np? experiment — 

i t of your agricult 
college and have the work done. These 
places can handle a certain amount of 
testing for farmers but each individual 
will have to find out the limit. When I 
have not had the time or the outfit at 
home for testing, and wanted to know 
something about a new cow I have sent 
this sample just as I have told you to do. 





The reply comes in a week or so and it is 
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COOPERATIVE SELLING OF WOOL 
Continued from page 68 

Ohio, New York and Indiana are re» 
ported pooling in greater volume than a 
rose ago. California thru its farm bureau 

ederation will consign to a strictly com- 
mission house in Chicago. 

As a result of the meeting of wool 
gzowers, bankers and other interested 
parties called June 21st at. Washington, to 
confer with the Federal Reserve Board, the 
following was worked out and approved: 

“A wool grower may ship his wool to 
one of the usual points of distribution, 
for the shipment; the grower may then 
draw a draft against his bank, for such 
an amount as may be agveed upon by the 
grower and the bank, secuzed = the pill 
of lading. The federal reserve act author- 
ena member bank to accept a d-aft 
secured in this manner at the time of ae- 





im not more than six months from the time 
ef acceptance. After acceptance such 4 
draft bearing the endorsement of a mem- 
ber bank is eligible for rediscount or pur- 
chase by a fede-al reserve bank, provided, 
that it has a maturity of not more than 
three months from the date of rediseount, 
or purchase.” 


arrarge with his banker as to the amount 
the banker is willimg to advance against 
the wool, the wocl of course to be free, or 
release to be obtained for mortgage or any 
other lien. ._ The owner will determine to 
what warehouse he desires to ship. He 
will then load his wool and obtain bill of 
lading therefor. He will next draw a draft 
against his local bank for the amount 
agreed upon as an advance. This draft 





correct, It costs about five cents parcel 


may be made payable within any period 
up to 6 months fromdate, 
but cannot be rediscount- 





all three of these go to- 


ed at the federal reserve 





gether. Cne cannot tell 
very much by the test 
alone and he cannot tell 
much by weighing alone. 
I have tes cows that 
gave milk testing 6 per- 
cent and yet they no more 
than paid their keep. 


gave a good amount 
ey & after freshening 
and then fizzled out. 
‘lhe scales need not be 
silver 7 and expen- 
sive. have seen dairy- 
men weigh all the sail 
from 8 or 10 cows on a 
set of butter scales such 
as farm women have in 
the pantry. It takes a 
little longer to read the 
result as the weight of the 
pail has to be subtracted 
in your head each time 








90 days from date. The 
bankerwillacceptdraft by 


ed” across its face, over 
the signature of some of+ 
ficial of the bank, and will 
attach the bill of lading to 
the draft as collateral. 
be I gree age ae 
co as st 
above, the banker will 
make proceeds available 
at whatever rate of dis- 
count agreed upon with 
the maker,for the maker’s 
use, and the acceptance 
is immediately eligible for 
rediscount at the federal 
reserve bank and should 
be presented to the bank 
in the districtof which the 
acce>ting bank is a mem- 
This entire state- 





but it is a way to show 
what each cow is doing. 
The regular milk scale 
with two hands or in- 





Two bulls raised in the same locality. 


The white bull is 


ment is predicated upon 
the theory that the ac- 
antes bank is a mem- 
ber the federal re- 


four years 
old; the scrub is eighteen months old. Blood will tell. 








tors pays. One hand 
can be set to indicate the 
Weight of the pail so that when the hand 
runs around the dial it indicates the exact 
weight of the milk only. These cost about 
3. I use such a scale and it is worth the 
ifference to me. 
The milk sheet does not need to be a 
gee ruled one that is purchased just 
or this work. It is far more convenient 





post for the package usually and the 
amount of the sample need not be over 
three ounces. No matter how the test 
is made or how the scales are arranged or 
what kind of a milk sheet you have, the 
important thing is to use the seales and 
use the milk sheet and use the tester.— 
E. R., Ohio. 





serve system. [Hf the 
bank is not. a member of the federal 
reserve system but has accepted privileges 
under the state law under which it op- 
erates, it may accept, but such a nee 
to be eligible for rediseount at a federal 
reserve bank must later carry the en- 
dorsement of a member bank of the 
federal reserve system. 


ceptance, provided that the draft matures’ 


he eustomer owning the wool will | 


bank if maturity is beyond | 


writing the word “Accept- ‘ 
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ALFALFA WINTER AND SUMMER 

(he dairy calves on Maplewood Farm, 
which is owned and operated by the Mott 
brothers of Dickinson county, Kansas, 
get alfalfa the year around—alfalfa hay 
in the winter and alfalfa pasture in the 
summer. The balance of their ration is | 
composed of skimmilk and ground oats. | 
In the sleekness, rapid growth and general 
good condition of the Maplewood young 
stock is ample evidence of the appropriate- 
\ess of this fare. 

Alfalfa, in fact, has a pretty large place 
in the farm operations of the Motts. The 
milking herd, usually consisting of from 
thirty to thirty-five purebred Holsteins, 
has access to alfalfa quite as regularly as 
as the calves; while the purebred Durocs 
m this farm root and grow rapidly in 
their alfalfa pasture from May to October. 

The Mott brothers have obtained a 
double advantage from separating their 
milk at home. As they sell many registere 
calves, naturally they are interested in 
making them grow rapidly and present a 
good appearance. Skimmilk 7 se have 
found, is a great aid in securing these 
results. In the second place, they have 
received seven cents above the market 
price for butterfat by being able to deliver 
cream in a condition well above the 
wwerage.—F. M. C 


WISCONSIN SALESMANSHIP 
Continued from page 78 
in every case they adapted themselves 
to the needs of the occasion, boosted for 
dairying with us, answered our questions 
and sent us away thankful that we came. 

This, too, was good salesmanship. 
What if not one animal was sold? Those 
one hundred and seventy-five Kansans 
left the state with a regard for its dairy 
breeders that they never will forget; and 
when they do buy cattle, be it one year 
or ten years later, the memory of Wiscon- 
sin will be in their minds. 

Another important feature of the work 
of the Wisconsin breeders’ organization is 
the influence which they exert toward the 
promotion and maintenance of high ethical 
standards in the livestock trade. Led by 
the state breeders’ association, they are 
doing much to discourage dishonest 
manipulation of the tuberculin test, and 
are striving for the improvement of sales 
ring practices. 

As an illustration of the worth to a 
community of a reputation for maintain- 
ing high ethical standards, let’s consider 
the case of McHenry county, Illinois, a few 
years ago. McHenry county borders on 
the Illinois-Wisconsin line, and for a 
number of years has been considerable 
of a Holstein center. The breeders of 
this county used often to wonder why so 
many buyers of Holsteins from central and 
southern Illinois, as well as from other 
states, habitually overlooked their cattle. 
McHenry county had as many and as 
good Holsteins as some of the best 
Wisconsin dairy counties, and was well 
situated with reference to transportation 
facilities. Hundreds of buyers passed 
thru this county on their way into the 
Badger state, yet they did not stop. 

There was a reason, of course. It did 
not lay, however, in any innate dishonesty 
of the McHenry county breeders. It lay 
in the fact that they had not yet recog- 
nized the collective value of throwin 
safeguards about their transactions whic 
would adequately protect their customers, 
and at the same time enhance their own 


Make Your Ford Ride 
Smooth, Steer Easy 





reputation as breeders of integrity. They 
held public sales, for instance, without 
guaranteeing that the animals sold were 
free from tuberculosis. These sales natu- 
rally were no more successful in attract- 
ing buyers from a distance than they 
deserved to be. 

I am happy to say that now a different 
condition exists in McHenry County. 
About four years ago a county agent 
who had been schooled in the Wisconsin 





methods of selling livestock, went to work 
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FLOAT A ForD 


Shock Absorbers 













More ease in steering and greater 
comfort in riding are yours when 
your Ford is equipped with 


Float a Ford Shock Absorbers. 


They do more than merely absorb 
the main shock—they check the 
rebound and prevent side sway — 
give perfect protection from 
bumps and jolts in driving over 
rough roads. 


Float a Fords give you the riding 
comfort enjoyed by users of ex- 
pensive cars. Also, reduce wear 
on tires, save repair expense and 
make your Ford last longer. 

We make Float a Fords for every style 
of Ford. Drive to your dealer's a 
and have him install a set on your Ford 
car or truck. The cost is small and 
they are quickly installed. 

If your dealer can't supply ou, write us 
direct. Send for free et, anyway. 


Dealers: Some splendid sales territory 
is still open. Write us for our dealer- 
plan—it's a money-maker, 





The large twin springs absorb 
the main shock, the “third 
spring” checks the rebound 
and stops side sway. 
>. 




















Burpee-Johnson Co., Mirs. 
1902 Singleton St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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This En¢ine «ac 
Does theWork) 7° S48" 


very farmer likes to see his work 
done right and for the least money. You 
can have yours done in thesame way by puttinga 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


ae 
Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 
On your farm, For years these engines have shown by actual service that 
they are real money savers and the most dependable engines on the 
market. Built in convenient sizes up t> 25 H. P., both stationary and portable—every 


outfit is an up-to-date powerplant. We'll gladly tell you how you can use this wonder- 
ful engine on your farm. rite today for our Picture Catalog No. 22-A. Sent FREE. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Established 1840 Buildersof Farm Engines 
90 Seal Street Madison, Wisconsin 





















Big Band Catalog Sent 


Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or complete equi it. 
sed by Army and Navy. Send or big 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 
dealers everywhere, 


TRAN Y LYON & HEALY 
Payments 62-73 Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 






TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Kansas Cite. ie 
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SUCRENE 


DAIRY FEED 


jn this county. Quietly and carefully he 
instilled into the minds of these breeders 
the reasons why so many cattle buyers 
passed up their county, and as they 
awakened to the facts in the case new 
policies were adopted. McHenry county 
now is making fair headway toward 
obtaining its share of the Holstein trade. 

As indicated earlier in this artiele, good 
salesmanship consists of much more than 
the actual transfer of goods. It reaches 
back far enough into production to insure 
having goods of quality to sell at prices 
superior to those of the mediocre article. 
And so we find the Wisconsin sales system, 
represented by the statewide organization 
of the various associations of breeders 
reaching back into the production end of 
the purebred industry sufficiently to 
guarantee the raising of good livestock. 

In this campaign thirty-six counties are 
now definitely organized and engaged in 
ridding their herds of grade and scrub 
sires. Tho the campaign was not fully 
organized until 1919, the records show 
that 1,824 scrub bulls were replaced by 
purebreds in thirty counties during that 
year, while conservative estimates place 
the actual number of replacements during 
the year at not fewer than 3,000. Cam- 
paign workers estimated in March, 1919, 
that purebreds had then repla more 
than 5,000 scrub and grade sires. At 
that time Winnebago, Green Lake and 
Waukesha counties had made their second 
cattle census, by which it was shown 
that the percentage of purebred bulls had 
increased respectively eight percent, ten 
percent and thirteen pereent. 

Community enterprise is a potent factor 
in Wisconsin’s livestock pro , & form 
of effort that is wisely aided im every pos- 
sible way by the state breeders’ associa- 
tion. Washington Island, six miles off the 
coast of the Door county peninsula, pro- 
vides an excellent example of this local 
effort. Thru the cooperation of the state 


breeders’ associations amd the affiliating } iy. 


organizations and institutions, the stock- 
men of this island are well along in a 
campaign to rid their herds of grade and 
a sires. ‘They also are cleaning i 
herds of tuberculosis. The second test of 
more than thirteen hundred animals re- 
vealed the presence of but seven reactors. 
The systematic eradication of tuber- 
culosis in the state, by the way, is gather- 


ing momentum daily. One of the county 
livestock boards is directing a county- 
wide tuberculosis cleanup. t+ withm 


ten years every bovine in Wisconsin will 
have been tested for the disease at least 
once, was the recent prediction of the state 
veterinarian. 

Pervading the entire system of livestock 
organization in Wisconsin and the en- 
livening force in it, is an exceptional— 
probably unparalelled—spirit of coopera- 
tion one state organization with another. 
It is, in the last analysis, a wages to 

t, one’s neighbor, to sink the claims of 
self for the greater of the community 
or state that provides the bed rock foun- 
dation of Wisconsin’s salesmanship. 

Professor Frandsen of Nebraska re 

es an incident which well illustrates 
this point. While on a trip to buy some 
Guernsey cattle, a Waukesha county 
breeder took the professor to his farm. The 


animals fdr sale at this wee while good, | § 


were not exactly what Frandsen wanted. 


But the breeder did not urge them upon oA 
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OWS fed a correctly balanced ration gave 
47% more milk and 39% more butter fat than 
cows fed the same concentrate and roughage 
but unbalanced.—[Hinois Experiment Station. 
Sucrene Dairy Feed has a record of substantially in- 
creasing milk flow when substituted for ordinary 
rations and fed only with the usual roughage. It is 
strong in all the milk-mal:ing nutrients—exceptionally 

appetizing, enjoyed by all cows. 

“T advise all dairymen, if they want rich milk and 

a large quantity of it,to use Sucrene Dairy Feed, 
for as long as it is made as it has been | wiil 
use nothing else.”"—David Finke abinder, 
Lecust Grove Dairy Farm, Carlisle, Pa. 

We also manufacture Empire ” Dairy Feed and 

Amco Dairy Fecd (25% protein extra heavy 

milkers, or to be fed with silage or other low protein 

feeds grown on the farm. 

Give these feeds a trial for more milk at less feed cost. 

Place an order with your dealer. If he can- 


1 , non oapply pate us. The coupon brings 


American Milling Com 
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pact Milling Co., Dept. 10, Peoria, tt, 
Please send illustrated literature checked: 
Sucrene Daisy F. 
Sucrene Calt Meal 
Sucrene Hog Meal 
Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
Amco Fat Maker for Steers 
O) Sucrene Alfalfa Hog F eed 
Eames Dare Peed ose 
co ry Fee m) 
© Sucrene Horse Feed with Alfalts 
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s visitor. Instead he drove him to a 
neighbor’s, telling Frandsen that there 
animals of the desired type probably could 

found and praising his brother breed-! 
ers herd. A little later the breeder took 

guest to another farm, still im the 
search for just the right kind of stock. In 
the end Frandsen got exactly what he 
Wanted, and departed satisfi 

How differently he might have felt 
about the matter if the first breeder had 


fitided his neighbor and insisted that he | Ona 













if had the best cattle in the neigh- 
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Thus writes 


o- G. Berrand, of 
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well for years with an 
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POULTRY HOUSE VENTILATION 


Methods That Keep the House Dry and Airy 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


AMPNESS and draughts are the two greatest enemies 
of success in the poultry yard. They both breed disease, 
and they are the two factors that oftentimes ruin the 

production of a flock long before the disease which springs from 
them is apparent. It has been demonstrated time and again 
that a hen with wet feet will not lay eggs, any more than a child 
with wet feet can _— 

from catching cold. 


storms and the like. This is a labor saver that will be men- 
tioned more at length later on. 

There are just two advantages to the Oak Dale system which 

I want to emphasize before we pass on. The first is the fact 

that the litter is always dry, no matter how dirty it may be- 

come. In the first place, dry litter means that the dampness 

has been eliminated from the house. But 

that is not the point I have in mind just 





And it is likewise true 
that a hen which must 
roost in chilly, damp 
draughty quarters will 
not keep in the best 
physical trim any more 
than her human rela- 
tive would under such 
circumstances. 
Ventilation is abso- 
lutely necessary, but 





Open front style poultry house, 


now. It means that the average life of the 
litter will be greatly prolonged. Damp litter, 
in the ordinary poultry house, has to be 
removed on an average of once a week dur- 
ing the winter. 

his requires a great deal of unnecessary 
labor which must Ge pesteenend if the fow 
are to be kept in dry quarters, and it adds 
an element of expense to the undertaking 
that is not to be taken 
lightly. Oftentimes 
where the poultry is a 





it must be upon sane lines. Ventilation does 
not mean keeping the hens in a house which 
admits air from all sides; it means changing 
the air as often as a, but with the 
elimination of one ts. 

And proper ventilation is the key to the 
elimination of dampness and draughts. 








sideline to the main 
farming business this 
demand for extra labor 
would be practically 
prohibitive at certain 
seasons of the year, 
when it was most im- 





if zoe = aa of any ee ce 

poultryman how he ma to keep his : - sa rtant that the work 

stock fn such health, nine times out of Modified open front style laying house on Dallas county, done. The other 
; advantage is that the 


a dozen he will answer that the ventilation 
of his houses is the secret. A short time ago I visited the Oak 
Dale farms in southern Minnesota. This concern devotes its 
entire attention to the breeding of high class poultry of the 
single comb white Leghorn variety. At the time I visited the 
farm I found thousands of chickens upon the place. Practically 
every house was overcrowded. Yet the stock was in the pink of 
condition and the 
litter on the floor, 
which was about 
a foot deep and had 
been in the house 
practically all 
winter was as 

as dust. 

When I asked 
the reason, they 
answered: “It is 
due to our system 
of ventilation. We 
use aerators on our 
poultry houses just 
the same as most 
farmers do on their 
barns. It creates a 
suction from near 
the floor which 
carries out the 
damp air, and 
brings in pure air near the floor on the other side. The air is 
constantly changing, yet there is no evidence of draught what- 
ever. That is why the litter is dry all the time. The moisture 
hasn’t a chance to collect.” 

The Oak Dale houses are all built of double walls in order to 
make them draught-proof and to provide a dead air space which 
makes them warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

No open-front houses are used at all, for the reason that they 
do not seem to be practicable for poultry houses so far north. 
Light is admitted by means of full-length glass windows, about 
three to a pen twelve feet wide. These windows are hinged at 
the top and open outward. A metal clasp which has graduated 
notches on it permits the opening of the window outward to 
varying distances. These windows are opened thus in the 
summer and they afford protection to 
the interior of the houses from rain 
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Showing openings closed for stormy weather. 









windows do not have to be watched constantly and changed 
with the varying weather condition, as is true where open front 
styles of houses are used, or where one must depend upon the 
windows for ventilation. 

The windows in this case have to be watched closely. The 
attendant cannot get far away from home, or a sudden shower 
may come up and wet the litter in the house. He oftentimes 
has to get out of bed in the middle of the night and change the 
windows or else clean out the house in the morning and put in 
new litter. This is, of course, assuming that the windows are 


put in under the old plan. The Oak Dale plan, however, 
eliminates this evil. 


The fact that the 
windows open out- 
ward and are held 
firmly in place by 
means of the metal 
clasp protects the 
interior, except m 
the most severe 
storms imaginable. 
Other methods of 
poultry house ven- 
tilation adaptable 
to farm conditions 
may be briefly men- 
tioned. First, there 
is the plan first pre- 
sented to the coun- 
try by the Mis 
souri poultry ex- 
riment station. It 
is known as 

“Fool proof” poul- 
try house for the reason that the ventilation system is built into 
the house and cannot be tampered with. It is always ye to 
work, and it secures the advantages of the open front style of 
house and practically eliminates all of the disadvantages. 
This is brought about by the use of stationary shutters in the 
front of the house, which take the place of 

¥ the usual open-front openings found in | 
average house. These shutters are built into 
the house and they are made by placing Six- 
inch wide slats on 
a very steep slant. 
4 These slats slant to 
(Cont. on page 101) 








Showing windows and muslin frames open ror 
summer weather. 














Poultry houses with special ventilation 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Pedigreed Lumber 


You who breed stock and grow crops 
know what it means to buy by pedigree. 





A pure-bred animal, offered by a master 
breeder, or tested seed bearing the brand of 
the agricultural association can be bought 
with absolute safety. 


Add now to your 
list of farm supplies: 


LUMBER WITH A PEDIGREE—lum 
ber made from strong and durable Southern 
pine, lumber with an established reputa- 
tion for uniform high quality. Its pedigree 
is given every user in the form of this trade- 


mark branded on boards and timbers: 


[lon eLL 


Lumber 


umber 


This identified lumber is made by The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, 45 years in 
the business. To this concern it is a source 
of considerable pride that it has been able 
to bring its products to a place where they 
are worthy of a trade-mark and solist them 
among things with a pedigree. 
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Pam) 7 Co Ask Y our Dealer For Long-Bell Brand 
2 oe Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, 
; imbers, Posts, Poles, Piling, Ties and Wood Blocks; 
Oak ‘Lumber, Oak Flooring, Gum; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors; 
Standardized Woodwork. 
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HOW TO FATTEN MARKET FOWLS 


The marketing of surplus fowls is some- 
thing that should be just as deliberately 
planned as the marketing of hogs or other 
farm livestock, if one 
maximum profit. 


Too often the fowls are sent off to mar-| ||// | 


ket as a last minute resort or are sacrificed 
because the farmer thinks he does not 
have time to fatten them, or for any kind 
of a trivial reason at all. Just as soon as 
we realize that poultry profits are not 
made in that way we will commence to 
receive real returns from the poultry yard. 
No farmer sends his steers to market on 
the spur of the moment, without any at- 
tempt whatever to put them in condition. 

Oftentimes the fowls are rushed off to 
market because the farmer does not have 
at hand a fattening ration. He can think 
of nothing to feed but corn and he recalls 
a time when he tried whole corn and it 
did not seem to pay. 

Corn is the ideal fattening ration for all 

farm livestock. Everyone knows that. 

But it must be varied in form in order 
to make possible the greatest profit when 
used in fattening neuliey, You can feed 
whole corn to crated fowls and they will 
gain on it, but they will gain less than if 
the same corn had been ground and fed 
in a soft state. A pound of corn ground 
and fed moist will make fifty percent more 
gain on the same fowls than if fed whole. 

There is no mystery about it. The reason 
is that much of the energy and fattening 
uality gained is consumed in digesting 
the whole corn. If you grind it up in 
vdvance, you save just this much. 

Fowls that are to be fattened should 
be confined in a small pen, even in crates, 
und they should be fed on soft feeds. T he 
very best fattening ration to top off mar- 
ket fowls quickly is composed of the 
following ingredients: 

One Few oe pounds finely ground 
barley; 100 pounds finely nn corn; 
iC0 pounds finely ground oats (hulls 
sifted out;) 30 pounds beef scraps. 

This mixture is moistened with butter- 
milk or skimmilk, the former being pre- 
ferred, and it is mixed moist and not 
sloppy. To have it moist enough to be 

“erumbly” is just right. Feed the fowls 

twice a day "all you can get them to eat 
at intervals of twelve hours and try to 
have the intervals between feedings as 
equal as possible. 

Another very gee fattening ration is 
made up of the ne ingredients: 

One hundred pounds ground oats; 100 
pounds ground corn; 50 pounds flour; 4 
pounds tallow. 

With the above rations, the fowls are 
crammed for three weeks before being 
marketed or killed and dressed. The com- 
mercial feétlers use cramming machines 
und fill the crops as full as possible at each 
feeding. But if the farmer uses the rations 
mentioned and feeds judiciously he can 
get gains that will surprise him, if he has 
been relying on whole corn in the past. 

Do not feed any green food to fattening 
fowls, or put them in a pen where there 
sa grassy run. Green food 7. not pro- 
luee the effect desired.—C. C. 


HOLIDAY MARKETS FOR 
POULTRY 

Late hatched chicks that do not mature 
as rapidly as they should in order to make 
the sort of fowls one would want to kee 
over the winter, may be turned to a quic 
.-—~ with a little extra attention. 

be to a certain point, chicks may be 

handled at a profit but bey ond that point 
they become a greater liability with every 
day that passes. This is particularly true 
of the later hatches and those individuals 
which, for causes known or unknown, be- 
come stunted. The sooner chicks of this 
description are disposed of, the ~~ the 
chance of realizing a profit on the 

The first culling in the fall eel comes 
in the first ten days.of October. At this 


wishes to realize the 
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Fee would spend a penny to 
saveadollar, Yet thousands of dol- 
lars are lost each year on neglected farm 
buildings, which could be saved with 
Acme Quality Barn Paint. 


All loss from rust and decay starts at 
the surface. Save the Surface and you 
save all. ap your barn, silo, roofs, 
fences, sheds afd similar surfaces pro- 
tected with Acme Quality Barn Paint 
and your property will last indefinitely, 
to say nothing of the prosperous appear- 
ance it gives your farm, 
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Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. H 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland 
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ACME QUALIT! 


PAINTS 6 FINISHES S Z 
Pennies for Paint save dollar-repairs 


Protect your farm machinery against 
the weather with Acme Quality Wagon 
and Implement Paint. For your home- 
stead, inside or out—no matter what 
farm surface needs protection, there’s an 
Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, 
Enamel or Finish that will save you 
money. 

Por your intimate knowledge of just what 

should be used for each surface, get our 

two booklets, * ‘Acme Quality Painting 


Guide”’and “Home Decorating”. Ask your 
dealer or write us, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 





Pittsburgh 


ww 


The Walks of Life are the Test of Shoes 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 





WE TELL YOU wow ores mai Book 
250. a) ». mon 

year. SAMPLE comand Book Liste FREE, | cane 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. B-15. Syracuse, N.Y. 








time the farmer and the poultryman take 





Guaranteei ur ads as we do, makes them 
doubly val a fn to prospective ive buyers. 
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Limited meter told nities for men W 
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Commissioner of Immigration, Capito! Building, Boise Wet 
Successful Farming advertisements me 
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into winter quarters. 


This first culling comes at just the 
right time to enable the farmer to isolate 
the fowls he wishes to send to mani<et. and 
give them special feeding and attention 

rior to putting them on the market for fall 


os ted 


The Thanksgiving market is err 

t Is an 

unwritten law that fowl shall be fey 
r 


est fowl market that we have. 


on the Thanksgiving table. If tu 
within the means, it shall be turkey, 
when turkey is too high, and it 


dueks or geese. In an 
board must support a fowl. 
The holiday markets, pro 


at a handsome profit 
mean that 


place them on the mar 
fers only a minimum of return. It means, 
rather, that he shall fatten them for at 
least two weeks before selling, on a good 
fattening ration. Feeding a fattening 
ration at four cents a pound or less into 
fowls and getting back twenty-five to 
thirty cents a pound can be done at a good 
t. 


x, . farmer would not think of selti 
~ ay unless they had been “top 
off.” e logic he applies in the case of 
the hogs is Gost as good when applied 
to market poultry. And it s as profit- 

able, if as well done.—C. C.5 


FEEDING FOF EGGS 
Durmg the month of April, Mrs. Duane 
ng @ northern Indiana farm 
— en ~ an a of Pacey os 
t-tenths eg r hen from her 
flock one hay and forty-one. 
While “his is not an exceedingly high 
record, yet it is away above the average 
of farm hens the county over. 
When asked as to how she fed these 
hens Mrs. Gunmerson said, ““Commencing 
December Bm Sp aes Same Oe 8. SY 


mash consisting of five a 

ve part of ran an pat 

*6%, Pe 
‘In 


grain ration pha d they" were 
corn and seven parts oats, but not until 
March fifteenth were they fed heavily 
enough to produce the best results. Since 
that time they have been fed this ration 
at the rate of one quart to every ten 
hens, two-thirds of the 
at mght and the other one-third im the 
a ctay meng mat a ary 
very morning an en 
all of the time.—4. J. M. 
A STEP TOWARD BETTER LEASES 


system of renting may be more desirable 
for him. Then, too, when the tenant has 
seeumulated sufficient capital and ex- 
perience and is ‘willing to assume —= 
personal risk, the share-cash or the cash 
system may be better for him. In fact, 
table indicates that as a cash renter, 
it is possible for him to make a larger 
meome than on the share basis. 
However, if the cash or share-cash system 
—_ < the provisions in this 
~~ should be used. A cropping system 
that will maintain fertility should be in- 
sisted upon. Long — should be en- 
The giving of an option on the 
land to the renter and the promise of re- 
imbursement for unexhausted improve- 
ments will aid in this. Last, but by no 
Means least, the rent should be such that 
& fair division of returns will result to 
rd and tenant. 


pan iD 
is for most of us, then it is chieken or 
ease, the festive 


perly used, 
will enable the farmer to realize on his 
culls and peoencans fowls, and realize 

t does not simply 
he needs to gather up the 
culls a week or ten days im advance and 
t. That plan of- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


stock of the situation, learn in & general 
way what they have to face the winter 
with, and start weeding out the non- 
producers and the immature stock. At 
this time they also commence to get 
the young stock m from the range and 
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‘Mess by Your Purse 


If you are like most of us, you are apt 
these days to measure things by your 
pocketbook. And you have a right, there- 
fore, to expect more than the ordinary 
service from an Exide Battery. Great in- 
dustries of all kinds, central power stations, 
the Bell Telephone System, Marconi Wire- 
less, the navies of various nations put their 
faith in the lasting power of Exide Batteries. 


Call at the nearest Exide Station and con- 
vince yourself that the dollar or two more 
that Exide quality costs in the beginning 
means many dollars saved in long life ang 
freedom from repairs. ; 


No matter what make of battery 
you have, you can count on the un- 


prejudiced, expert attention of the 
nearest Exide Service Station. 


‘THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Sa Philadelphia ry 


Special Canadian Representatives: Chas. E. Goad 
Engineering Co., Limised., Tesomto and Moasreal 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 








Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 





of storage batteries for every purpose 
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Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 
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Owensboro Ditcher 

Grader Company, Inc. 
Box 529 Owensboro, Ky. 











“Wasn't Getting 
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“TI received your ‘More Eggs’ Tonic and 


started giving it to mv hens. I wasn’t getting an 
egg, now Il am getting 19 a day.”’ So writes Mrs. 
Ernest Cambell of Min ral, Va. Give your hens a 
few cents’ worth of **More Eggs.” ts will 
amaze and delight you. 


Hens Lay 
While Moulting 


During moulting your henswill 1. ed “More 
Eggs" toget them over the moult quickly 1nd easi- 
ly, torevitalize their organsand put themi. finelay- 
ing condition. Justread thelettersbelowtelling how 
users actually got eggs during moulting! You, 
too, can make your hens moult fast, et eggs sooner 
vnd more eggs all fall and winter. This scientific 
tonic bas been tried, tested and proven by over400,- 
000 chickenraisers, Try Reefer’s** More Eggs"’on my 
iron clad money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


$1 °0 Package 


Bid 


Sizes Be ere pretense ant mts 





er, the poultry expert, 
5826 Reefer Bidg., Kansas cay Mo., and ask for his 
spectal free package $1.00 offer, Don't send any money. 
Mr. Reefer willsend you two $1.60 packagesof “More 
Eggs.” You pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00 
the price of frst one pac e, the other package being 
free. ‘The Million Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., guarantees if you are not oe! Batis- 
fed, your dollar will be returned at any time, within 30 
days—on uest. Norisk to you. Write today for 
this spe: ial free offer. 


Results !—Read These Letters! 


First Time Hens Laid During Moult 
I have used your **More Eggs’* Tonic since last fall 
and can oney say it has am paid me. I have had 
chickens for 7 years and this is the first time they 
have ever laid reuse their moulting season. 
MRS. C. LUGINBUAML, Norwood, Ohio. 


Loafers Before, Layers Now 

My hens have laid through moulting this year. 

It is the first time since I had chickens. have 

always been loafers until I used “‘More Eggs,” now 
they are good layers, 

MRS, H, J. SCHULZE, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Gets Eggs All Year 

Have several friends that wish to use your “More 

oe Tonle after seeing that I have been so success- 

ful in getting eggs all through the year and moult- 

ing season. MRS. J. MEDARIS, Dale, Texas 


24 Eggs a Day During Moulting 
Your **More ” Tonic a Et/ uts hens in 
good condition for laying. I had 175 hens that were 
moulting and I began feeding them your Tonic and got 
nearly 2 doz. eggs a day. 
8. J. FRANKENBERGER, Loganton, Penn. 


Send No Money! 


Don’t send an:y money; just fill in and 
mail qoapen. ‘You will be sent, at once, 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.’ 
Pay the postman upon salivary only $1.00, 
the extra package being FREE. n’t 
wait—take advantage of this free offer 
TODAY! Reap the BIG profits “MORE 
EGGS” will make for you. Have plenty 
of eggs to sell when the price is highest. 
Send TODAY—NOW! 


£. J. REEFER, Poultry Expert, 5826 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Dear Mr. Restor;--} accept your offer. dime the two $1.00 
packages of Reefer’s ‘‘More E *' for which l agree to pay the 
post $1,00 when he brings me the two packsecs. Foo agree to 
ceft axe 92.00 08 any time within 30 days, if both of these pack- 
ages not prove satisfactory in every way. 

IVGMS oc cccccs coccccccccceccccesccescesoecccoccs 


Address 





is an established farm practice. In 

fact, one-third of the income from 
the poultry flock is credited to the income 
from sales for meat purposes while one- 
fourth of the home killed meats on the 
farm consists of poultry meat in some 
form. 

Since poultry plays an important part 
in supplying food, a fact emphasi by 
the activities of the food administration 
por the war, some idea relative to the 
cost of production will be well worthwhile. 
In arriving at the conclusions no attempt 
will be made to estimate the labor cost. 
Available figures are no more than guess- 
work. There are, however, considerable 
data showing the pounds of feed to pro- 
duce a pound of-chicken. 

The production of poultry for meat nat- 
urally groups itself into three divisions, 
broilers, roasters and capons. A broiler 
is a chicken weighing two and one-half 

unds or less. Roasters weigh from 
our to six pounds, while capons which 
are unsexed male birds, are much larger. 
At the Purdue agricultural experiment 
station data relative to white horns 
show that, based on the first twelve weeks 
of life, it required 5.69 pounds of feed 
(grain and mash) and 5.07 pounds of milk 
(sour) fo feed a Leghorn chick. For each 
pouss of gain it required 3.59 pounds of 
eed and 3.41 pounds of milk. Similar 
data has been published by the Storrs 
agricultural experiment station. White 


6 wr production of poultry for meat 





reach a weight of 
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COST OF POULTRY MEAT 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


Buss of the Ohio experiment station shows 
that cockerels weighing 3.35 pounds Aug- 
ust 31, made an average of 4pounds in the 
following twenty-four weeks at a feed con- 
sumption of 10.55 pounds for each pound 
gain. It is evident that it is poor policy 
to hold over mature cockerels to as late a 
date as the first week in February. Waite 
of the Maryland experiment station pre- 
sents data showing that white Rock cock- 
erels weighing 1.13 pounds at the age of 
two months—May 28—gained, from that 
date to February 7, 5.66 pounds with a 
feed consumption of 10.95 pounds of feed 
for each pound gain. Up to November 1 
the cockerels made a gain of 4.35 pounds, 
requiring 7.5 pounds of feed for each 
und gain, but from November 1 to 
‘ebruary 7, they gained only 1.21 pounds, 
consuming 29.5 pounds of feed. other 
words it required 24 pounds of feed to 
ome a pound of gain on cockerels from 

ovember 1 to February 7. 

The farmer should saie that it is good 
business to dispose of the roasters as soon 
as they reach marketable age. In fact, 
Philips of Purdue suggests that it may be 
as profitable to sell surplus cockerels as 
broilers as to keep them until they reach 
roaster size. With the early hatched 
cockerels, this is unquestionably the wise 
practice. Last year broilers sold, June 
1, at a price of forty-four cents. On Sep- 
tember 1, the price dropped to twenty- 
five cents. A two-pound broiler June 1, 
brought as much money as did a three 
and one-half 
pound chicken 








1.09 pounds at the 
age of eight wecks, 
requirig 3.2 
pounds of grain 
and 4 pounds of 
milk per pound 
weig i t. For 
white Rocks, 
Philips of Purdue 
university, shows 
that a two-pound 
broiler consumed 
5.2 pounds of 
grain and 7.5 
cane of milk er 

6 pounds of feed 
and 3.75 pounds 
of milk to produce oe 
a pound atbeoller. 
= eo — | 

y better showing 
tha 


Leghorn cockerels 











September 1. The 
gain in this in- 
stance is p!ain. 
Capons are 
male birds which 
have been un- 
sexed. ‘Their re- 
lation to cockerels 
is the same as a 
steer to a bull. 
The claims made 
for capons are 
that they make 
reater gains, are 
ocile and more 
easily handled 
and are much im- 
proved in the 
— of flesh. 
ata indicate 
that capons make 





n was made by 
the Leghorns. For 
Rhode Island 
Reds, Storrs agri- 
cultural experiment staion concludes that 
at the age of eleven weeks, at which time 
the chicks averaged two pounds in weight 

3.6 pounds of grain and 3.75 pounds o 

milk had been required for each pound of 


gain. 
It is thus seen that not over 3.6 pounds 
of grain and approximately the same 
amount of milk is required to produce a 
pound of broiler. Under farm conditions 
where the chickens have free range, the 
feed required would be somewhat less. 
It is a well-known fact that the younger 
an animal is the less feed required to- pro- 
duce a pound of gain. The data at Storrs 
shows that for Rhode Island Reds up to 
an age of ten weeks, the total solids to 
produce a pound of gain is less than four 
pounds, while from twelve weeks on the 
total solids to produce a pound of gain is 
over six pounds. 
At Purdue 


roasters at twenty-four 
weeks of aged 


weighed six and one-half 

unds and had consumed 2%.1 —_— of 

Feed and 22 pounds of milk. Thus it is 

seen that white Rock roasters were grown 

with an — food consumption of a 
ou 


A well-grown white Rock capon. 


but very little 
more gains than 
do cockerels. Buss 
shows that cock- 
erels gained 4.02 pounds to 4.43 for capons. 
Philips shows that at twenty-four weeks 
the capons and cockerels weighed the 
same. Waite observed that capons 
weighed a pound more than did cockerels 
of the same age—ten months. At Purdue 
a pound of capon was produced for every 
seven —— of grain and an equal quan- 
tity of milk. Beginning at the weight of 
three pounds oak continuing for twenty- 
four weeks, Buss produced a pound of 
capon for 9.74 pounds of feed. With 
Waite it required 9.5 pounds of feed. 

From the above it is seen that broilers 
may be produced with a food consumption 
of 3.6 pounds of grain and an equal amount ’ 
of milk for each pound gain. Roasters 
require 4 pounds of feed and an eq 
amount of milk. Capons produce a pou 
of gain from 7 to 9.7 pounds of grain, 
while cockerels held over until February 
consume over 10 pounds of feed per pound 
of chicken. 

A comparison between broilers, roasters 
and capons is made in Purdue agricultural 
experiment station bulletin 214. The 
experiments were conducted during 1916 
and 1917. In 1916 the cost of raising 





little less than four pounds of feed and an 





equal amount of milk for each pound. 


Continued on page 112 
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Takes the Place of Lath and Plaster for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
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For small rooms 
"Cornell 32” 
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“Mill-Primed”—Needs No Sizing 


Cornell’s three valuable improvements—the ‘‘ Mill-Primed” Surface, 
“‘Oatmeal”’ Finish and ‘“Triple-Sizing”—have created a demand for 
Cornell Wood Board which far exceeds the supply. Now another 
large mill is nearing completion, and this addition will double our 
capacity, already amounting to millions of feeta month. It seems that 
builders everywhere want the Cornell features—farmers most of all. 


For Cornell takesa perfect spread 
of paint or calcimine without a 
sizing coat, because it is primed 
at the mill. This‘ *Mill-Primed’’ 
surface saves the farmer much 
work and expense. 


Cornell’s handsome “‘Oatmeal’’ 
finish is so attractive that many 
builders leave the board unpainted 
for a time. 


Our 


“Triple - Sizing’ process 
































Use Cornell 
to line your 


Home 


Tenant Houses | 


Garage 
Dairy Houses 


Poultry Houses | 


There’s nothing cleaner, 

| more sanitary or so inex- | 
pensive for new building, | 
| alterations or repairs. | 








gives Cornell triple protection 
against moisture, expansion and 
contraction. 


Do you wonder that lumbermen 

cannot keep enough Cornell on 

hand? Place your orderin advance 

to insure delivery when wanted. 

CORNELL Woop PRODUCTS COMPANY 
D1 General Offices, Chicago 


Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, ‘ 
and extensive timber lands insure theful- 
fillment of all guarantees and contracts 
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BROILERS THRUOUT THE YEAR 


Most farmers have yo 
sell about three endio 





out of twelve, 


but Henry Masterson, an Indians poultry- 
ve-weeks-old broilers to 


man, ships twel 
market nearly every month in the year. 
And during the winter season and early 
spring he gets fancy — for them. 

Two 140-egg incubators are kept busy 
all the time. For the first three or four 
weeks after hatching the young chicks 
are kept in brooders, the length of time 
y ae on the weather. After leaving 
the a be they are put into the big 
coop, to begin the fattening process. This 
coop is twenty-five feet wide by one 
hundred and filty feet long and is divided 
into ten sections, each fifteen by twen- 
ty-five feet. On each side are ten run- 
ways fifteen feet wide and one hundred 
feet long. 
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ung broilers to 





Sept., 1920 


Helps the Hired Man 
Do a Full Day’s Work 


Do you know that dull farm tools 
cause more wasted time and labor in 
one year than is ordinarily caused 
by rainy weather in the same period 
of time? 
















Here is what recent experiments 
with a dull and a sharp mower cut- 





By having two sections of runways, 
the chickens always have fresh ground on | 
which to run. When one side gets hard- 
ened, Mr. Masterson turns the chickens 
into the other side and plows up the 
ground in the hardened side and sows 
oats. The reason for the ten divisions 
is to keep each hatching separate from 
the others. One “TY - comes off 
every other week, and at the end of the 
twelfth week the chickens are ready for 
market. ‘This allows for a continual sale 
of broilers the entire year, from fifty to 
sixty chickens being sold every week. 

After the chickens are removed from 
one coop and sold, that coop is thoroly 
cleaned and aired for a week or two be- 
fore other chickens are admitted. Al- 
lowance for this cleaning process is made 
by having extra coops in addition to those 
ene in use. The coops are built in the 
orchard, which utilizes that land for a 
double purpose. 

Mr. Masterson states that he has had 
better success with the barred Rocks 


ter bar proved at the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural College: 





—— t ny my Horse-Power Required 
Cutter Bar sharp 207 “ . . ’ ate tat 
Cutter Bar half dulled 318 21% 2.12 
Cutter Bar fully dulled 398 101% 2.66 


You can sharpen every cutting tool—mower, disc harrow, 
plows, ensilage cutter, hay knife, cultivator shovels, axes, ete.— 
onthe wonderful DIMO GRINDERS. DIMO sharpens 25 
times as fast as a grindstone without drawing the temper. . 
No water needed to cool the steel. Every tool made keen 
and 100% efficient in a few minutes—a one-man job. 
DIMO GRINDERS are n.ade in many sizes for all pur- 
poses—hand, foot and engine power. Next time you’re in 
town, ask your hardware dealer or write to us for full infor- 


mation. 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 





than with any other breed, particularly 
for the purpose for which he raises them. 
They seem to fatten quicker and make 
a better appearing bird at the twelve-| 
weeks period. He deals direct with hotels 
and high-class restaurants and has a regu- 
lar line of customers. As he raises no 
more chickens than he can take care of 
himself, he has no difficulty in disposing 
of all his broilers in this way. 

It his opinion that location has a great 
deal to & with success in the broiler 
business, for the chickens must be de- 
livered immediately after being dressed. 
“To do this, the poultryman who special- 
izes in this branch of the game should 
be situated near a good sized city, con- 
venient to-his trade. The larger the city, 
the better the market. But for those who 
are conveniently located and make a 
study of this business, the profits are 
greater than in any other branch of the 
poultry game.”—D. W. 


FALL CHICKS 

There is just one objection which I 
have to fall chicks and that is, unless they 
are especially skillfully handled, they are 
seneaiuiiie. Too often they represent a 
total loss. 

It is mighty appetizing to think of fries 
for Thanksgiving and the holidays, but 
there are some very pertinent reasons 
why fall chicks fail to come up to our ex- 
pectations. In the first place, it is out of 
season, and we do not get the aid from 
nature that we get in the spring and early 
summer. 

Late summer or early fall chicks given 
the same treatment as chicks hatched in 
proper season, will not make a profit for 
you at present prices of feed. It is true 
that commercial poultrymen and many 
farmers produce fall chicks satisfactorily, 
but they do it at an extra outlay of time 
and care. Oftentimes this means every- 
thing. Chicks hatched in the heat of the 
summer are apt to be allowed to shift for 
themselves, simply because we imagine 
that they ought to get along then alone. 





The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
Dept. 7, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Send 25-cents, stamps or coin, for a genuine Dimo-Grit Pocket Hone in Leather Case. 









£=> THE SECRET 
\. of getting 





To get top prices for your potatoes you must assure 
buyers of strict dependability of grading. It is impossible to do this with 
ed potatoes. 
You can establish a standard for uniformity of grading that the buyer 
will recognize and pay top prices for by grading your potatoes with the 


Boggs Potato Grader 


Your No. I's will then vary less than 3% and will command a higher 
price than hand-graded potatoes, The Boggs grades U. S. Governe 
ment sizes No. J and No. 2 and eliminates culls and dirt—all in one 
operation, Can't injure or bruise potatoes because grading is done by 
— potatoes up over an endless belt. 

Ine man can grade and sort at the same time, and do three or four 
men’s work. Operated by hand, motor or engine. 

Its capacity ranges from 25 to 250 barrels per hour. Prices $55.00 


and up. 
Send at once for Booklet, 
Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 12Main Street, Atlanta N. Y. 


DEALERS: Attractive territory still open. A live-wire can make 
big money selling the Boggs. Write for exclusive agency proposition. 


VINVENTOR 


free, Agents w: jedy| model or -¥~ and d 
s 


ES InnerArmor If you have an inventicn waite 
for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT”. Sead 


=. and we will $3: 
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If they are not handled with a skillful 
hand they will not be sufficiently de- 
veloped when cold weather sets in to stand 
the ‘gaff’ and you will have a bunch of 
stunted chicks on your hands. 

If you hateh fall chicks, hatch them the 
last of August, keep them confined to 
small, shady pens and jeed them for quick 
growth. Range is detrimental because of 
the over-abundance of insects and bugs. 


This means extra care and work at a/| 
disagreeable season of the year, but it is | B 


the only way to get results.—C. C. 58. 
POULTRY HOUSE VENTILATION 


Continued from page 94 

the outside of the house. They are spaced 
less than an inch apart and they admit 
as much air as the open-front or even 
more than muslin covered openings, but 
they prevent storms beating into the 
house. The farmer can, in the spring of 
the year, lie in bed and smile when a 
sudden rain comes up in the night. No 
need to get out of bed and run to the 
chicken house to drop the muslin cover 
over the open-front opening. 

In addition to these shutter openings 
which are designed to admit air without 
draughts, there are the usual number of 
windows to admit light at all times to the 
interior of the house. 

Near the roof on the rear of the “fool 
proof’ house are other small openings 
covered‘ with fine wire gauze, which are 
opened in the summer to ~__ addi- 
tional ventilation. The “fool proof’ house 
is very highly spoken of and it seems to 
have met with great favor among the 
farm users who have had any experience 
with it. 

The old open-front house is, by far, a 
great improvement over the old style of 
poultry house and it is to be commended 
every time in place of the poorly lighted 
and poorly ventilated old-fashioned house. 
The fact that we have pointed out dis- 
advantages to it, should not detract in the 
Jeast from its latent good qualities. 

If I could have no other form of house, 
I would pick the open-front to the old 
style every time and I think most poultry- 
men would agree with me. The only dis- 
advantage consists in protecting the in- 
terior from storms, either rain or snow 
which will insist upon beating in. Many 
overcome this in one way or another,as I 
have pointed out above, but the fact re- 
mains that unless you have aerators on 
your house you must have some form of 
the open-front idea in order to get the 
interior of the house ventilated sufficient- 
ly for the health of the poultry. 

The open-front can be protected by 
muslin covered frames which are dropped 
during storms to keep out the rain and 
snow. Some protect them by means of 
windows, but this has the disadvantage of 
cutting off the air, if the storms last a day 
or two as they very often do in certain 
seasons of the year. 

The best form of protection is probably 
the shutter idea mentioned above, and 
next to it is the window frame which 
opens outward and can be held rigid 
against wind and storms so that it will 
keep the rain from beating in. In snowy 
weuther, however, the shutter idea is 
better, for snow will blow around a great 
deal and drift into the house. 

One point should be kept in mind in 
planning your house and that is that fully 
as many openings or shutter-cover open- 
ings should be allowed as there are win- 
dows in the house. The entire south side 
of the house, whether it be intended as a 
Jaying or breeding or general purpose 
house should be taken up with the win- 
dows and the openings. 

Never lose sight of the fact that the 
old style house failed because it was not 
properly ventilated. It was damp and it 
was draughty because the walls were not 
tightly made. The poultry house ought 
to have double walls and the matter of 
draughts.will be largely settled right there. 
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Big pockets double cloth reinforced. 
Deep double yoke across shoulders. 
Double and triple stitched seams. 
reat big roomy curved armholes. 
Well fitting y and sleeves. 
Form fitting sloped shoulders. 
Wide, perfect fitting collar. 
Cuffs wide and extra long. 
Reinforced faced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening. 
Extra wide roomy elbo 


Trimmed and pressed hand. 


Reliance Work Shirt Collars 
Are Always the Same 


OU KNOW IT—you men who have worn the “Milton F. Goodman,” 

“Old Faithful,” “Black Beauty” and “Big Yank’’ work shirts—you 

know how perfectly the collars fit. You , for instance, that if 

you wear @ size sixteen shirt you don’t have to buy one of our shirts in 
size seventeen in order to be sure that the collar is large enough. 


The collars on these shirts are sized right and made right. They are die 
cut, the same as the very finest white dress collars. You would scarcely 
expect the same in a collar on a work shirt but it’s so with Reliance makes 
and the same kind of machine used by collar manufacturers is used by us 
because it is the only way to make uniformly perfect collars and the col- 
lars on all of our shirts must be better than you are able to get on just 
ordinary work shirts. 


Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by the twelve reasons 
shown above. 


“Honor Bright” Boy’s Waists, 
. Shirts and Play Suits 


These garments for “‘little men” are not made with the idea that anythi 

is good enough for the boy—they embody all of the good fitting and har 
wearing qualities which distinguish the Reliance Brands of shirts for men. 
Real boy's waists and shirts and real “kiddies” play suits, all of them 
made in a wide variety of material and colors. aists in sizes 6 to 15. 
Shirts in sizes 1214 to 1414. 


a. 


If your local storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work 
Shirts and Honor Bright Waists, Shirts and Play Suits, 
he can obtain them through one of our many distributors. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Give Them Music and 
Keep Everybody Happy 


The Columbia Grafonola’s music is always good be- 
cause its straight tone arm insures that the sound waves 
will develop fully and naturally. Moreover, the 
exclusive Columbia tone leaves give you complete and 
accurate control over tone volume. And furthermore, 
a tired man never has to get up to stop the motor, be- 
cause the exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic 
Stop operates on any record, long or short. Nothing 
to move or set or measure. Just start the Grafonola, 
and it plays and stops itself. 

















To make a good record great 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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HOW TO CULL YOUR NON LAYERS 


Egg Types and Appearances 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


one there was a flock of fifty-seven buff Orpingtons. 

The — before this flock had laid nine eggs. That 
was given as the “average’’ daily production of the flock for 
the summer months. On the other farm there was a flock of 
eighteen white Leghorns. The day before they had produced 
fourteen eggs, and their average daily production had run from 
seven to sixteen eggs per day for the summer. 

The first farmer was supporting sixty birds, counting cock 
birds, in order to receive less eggs than the second farmer who 
was keeping only a dozen and «half fowls on the place. 

This condition is not by any means unusual. It does not 
reflect upon any one breed and boost any other breed. It is 
merely a condition which is permitted to exist on many farms 
because the flock goes from season to season without the benefit 
of a thoro and rigorous culling. 

Egg production is the aim of every farmer, for it is thru the 
eggs produced that he realizes his profits. And unless the flock 
is upon an effi- 
cient. laying basis 
there is no profit 
in keeping hens. 

In the past we 
used to think that 
the secret of suc- 
cess in getting 
eggs was to have 
a large flock. We 
adopted a hit- 
or-miss policy. It 
was as if we had 
taken up a shot- 
gun, closed our 
eyes and blazed 
away at a target 
which only a rifle 
was capable of 
hitting. 

But the high 
price of feed, 
more than any- 
thing else, has driven us to change 
our tactics. If we are to realize a 
profit from the farm flock under 
present conditions, the only way it 
can be done is to insist that every hen 
eating our high-priced grain and con- 
suming her portion of our time shall 
be a producer and not a shirker. 

The trapnest is the best method 
of weeding out the drones that have 
been discovered, but the labor ele- 
ment involved is too great for average 
farm conditions. So do not make the 
mistake of thinking that we are going 
to dwell at any great length upon the 
trapnest. We expect to touch only 
those methods of culling which are 
practical for all men and women on 
the farm. The effect of the past two 
decades of breeding. in the poultry 
world has been to produce a distinct type of hen known as the 
“egg type.” And this type of hen is found in every breed of 
poultry in common use in this country for farm fowls. The old 

ancy types have not been destroyed; they have in a large 
degree been merged into the egg type, for the fanciers who have 
succeeded, have first of all bred hens capable of good egg produc- 
tion. Fine feathers for their own sake have not long endured on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

What is the egg type and how can we pick out the layers in 
our flock? The egg type is as easily located or distinguished in 
a flock of poultry as a good dairy animal is distinguished from a 
beef animal. The characteristics of the producers are external 
as well as internal, so much so that the heavy layer can be 
spotted by appearance alone nine times in ten, even by the 
beginner. 

The first thing you do when you are looking at a herd of 
dairy cattle and wondering if they are good producers or which 
is the best among them, is to look at the “business end” of 
the animal. Everyone knows that a heavy producer must have 
large capacity for milk flow. This is the first indication, at least. 

So it is with the heavy layer. She must have the appearance 
of a heavy layer—wide depth and capacity in the abdominal 
region. You will find her conforming to the general shape found 
in a oe gy dairy animal. She is not a fowl of curves 
so much as she is a fowl of triangles. 

Viewed from the front, her lines are roughly that of a triangle, 
the base or widest portion being the part of her body nearest 


N OT long ago the writer visited two Towa farms. On 


























Head points of poor layer. 


the ground. The same is true in connection with the side view> 
In fact, the laying hen type, like the milk type in cattle, seems 
to be best expressed as being a triangular type, with the widest 
depth of capacity centering itself in the “‘business end” of the 
fowl or animal, as the case may be. 

If a hen does not have this appearance of great capacity or 
depth of keel and vent capacity before we ever take her into 
hand to examine her, the chances are strong against her being 
a good layer. The stunted hen, the non-producer, always shows 
up quickest in this particular. A prominent, bulging breast, 
and a small, coi vent indicate the poor layer rather than 
the good layer. 

The sloppy looking hens, in shape, are seldom good layers. 
The heavy layer may be poor in feather and usually is, but 


she is trim in shape in almost every instance. The sloppy or 
slovenly hens are busy accumulating fat and enjoying life at 
your “ nse, rather than turning in their daily quota of 
CEES. 


ominal capacity, then, is the first point to be noted 
in the general appearance of the hen. 
It denotes that the individual is 
capable of the development of the 
laying organs and of the digestion and 
assimjlation of the great quantities 
of food necessary in the heavy layer. 
But it cannot be determined entirely 
by looking at the hen. She must be 
taken into hand and examined, for 
in the heavier breeds especially, an 
accumulation of fat oftentimes tends 
to a looseness of the vent which 
deceives one. 

Looseness and pliability of skin is 
a better indication around the vent 
than a thick tough skin. The vent 
should be moist rather than dry and 
a slight pressure should evidence 
this in the hen that is a good layer. 

Look fro depth 
from the keel or 
wishbone to the 
vent and wide 
span across the 
abdominal region. 
If it is pliable, 
soft, and accom- 
anied with a 
oose and com- 
paratively thin 
skin, the chances 
are strongly in 
favor of heavy 
laying tendencies. 

The head points 
are as important 
in judging layers 
as in judging show 
birds, but they 
are judged from a 
different angle. 
The comb is an es- 
pecially impor- 
tant indication of the state of the -hen’s ovary and can 
readily be used in judging for this purpose. : 

The comb following the contour of the neck, having a wide 
base at the points in single comb fowls, rather than small 
“pencil” points, indicates the good layer. A round, full eye 
also a good indication rather than the flat, dull eye. The face of 
the good layer will be thin, in the poor layer, fat in appearance. 

Cornell university has compiled this table to be used in 
selecting the good layers by head points: 

Good 


Bad 
Small, hard, dried comb 











1. Full bright, waxy comb 1. 
and wattles. and wattles. 
2. Thin face. 2. Fat face. a 
3. Pale beak, eye rings, 3. Yellow beak, eye rings, 
ear lobes, face. ear lobes, face. 
4. Full ear lobe. 4. Wrinkled ear lobes. 
5. Bright, round eye. 5. Dull, snaky eye. 


The heavy layer is of nervous temperament. She is a hustler. 
She has a good appetite and there is no suggestion of sluggish- 
nessin her make-up. The hen thatisbusy and continually on the 
move is 80, for a pean. The sluggish hen is neveragood layer. 

Likewise, the hen that has a poor color, i ish and not 
interested in the food placed before her, is to een as @ poor 
layer. Judgment must be exercised in this particular, but it is 
safe to say that the hen that has no appetite and who reacts to 
the other tests mentioned unfavorably is not a good layer. 

The molt has a tremendous influence upon the laying record 
of each individual. It may, within reasonable hounds be taken 


as a standard by which to cull the flock. (Continued on page 104 
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SCABBY LEGS 

Unless a flock of fowls is healthy and 
attractive looking, much pleasure and in- 
terest taken in caring for them will be lost. 
It is not unusual to find farm flocks with 
the majority of the birds having scabby 
legs, yet this unsightly nuisamce can 

»yrevented and also removed with just a 
little care and attention. 

Those who have had experience with 
scabby legs know that the shanks have the 
appearance of being incrusted with ground 
oyster shells, and frequently become so 
thick as to interfere with the fowl’s walk- 
ing. This trouble is due to the work of a 
minute parasite, which daily adds to the 
deposit on the shanks. 

his parasite is too small to be seen with 
the naked eye, and millions of them may 
be present to assist in the work if neglected 
for a long time. However, grease 1s fatal 
to them and will soon get rid of all the 

ts. ‘Take the affected bird, wash the 
eg with soap and water, then scrape away 
as much of the deposit as possible and 
wipe dry. Then apply a mixture of sul- 
phur and lard, or lard and gasoline. 
Sometimes it is well to rub it well in among 
the scales with an old tooth brush. Do 
this twice a week, and in a month the 
legs will be clean.—R. B. 8. 


PRESERVING EGGS 

I have heard a lot about preservi 
eggs. I have more than I can sell and 
would like to put a lot up for winter 
if it will be all right. Is it necessary to get 
rid of the roosters?—G. F., Mo. 

While eggs are comparatively cheap it is 
an excellent practice to preserve them for 
winter use. This may be done very nicely 
by gathering them two or three times 
daily, placing them in a cool dark place 
until evening, then putting them in a 
waterglass mixture. Use stoneware or 
earthenware jars. Mix thoroly one part 
waterglass which you can obtain at your 
drugstore, to. ten poe water. Place the 
eggs carefully in the jar, being careful to 
use only sound-shelled, clean, fresh eggs. 
Pour over them enough of the above mix- 
ture to cover all one inch above the to 
eggs. Cover to prevent evaporation. This 


mixture is for once only, and should 
not be for other batches of eggs. 
NOW TO CULL YOUR LAYING 


HENS 
Continued from page 103 

Hens that are in the midst of molting do 
not, as a rule, lay. The time of the year 
when molting takes place is, therefore, a 
reliable index of the value of the hen to the 
flock for the reason that a hen molting in 
wrong season, when she should be laying, 
can deacive the flock of more profit than 
would be the case had she molted earl 
enough to be laying at the peak of high 
prices. 

The “early molter” is not, however, a 
good layer, as a rule. Molting usually 
starts with the neck, then the body and 
finally the tail and the wings. It takes, 
usually, three months for the molting 
process to be fully completed. While i+ 
would seem that the one molters would 
be the best winter layers, actual experi- 
ments have proved that such is not the 
case. 

These tests held by various experiment 
stations have beousit out the fact that 
ogg production controls the molt rather 
than the molt controlling the egg produc- 
tion. So long as laying is continued the 
molting will be postponed. And it is quite 
universally conceded that the late molter 
is the best layer, In fact, it seems to be a 
standard rule on commercial farms now 
and in the experiment stations to discard 
the hens which have completed the molt 
in late September and are in full feather 
and to hold those molting in October and 
November. While Professor Rice at 
Cornell found that the average period of 
molt was ninety-five days, it seems that 
the late molters hasten the process some- 
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An engineer 


dare not say 
“‘My watch was wrong” 
Having the correct 
time is vital with the 
engineer. Catastrophes 
|| thrive on trains that are 
‘| late. Railroad men 
must pe able to rely on 
the watches they carry. 


|| The Hamilton Watch 
|| is wonderfully accurate 
| and truly dependable. 
|| That is why it has be- 
come by far the most 
popular watch in use on 
American railroads. 
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The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Like other progressive men, you’ve often wanted an 
accurate watch. Why not get one—a Hamilton? It would 
help save you time, be a constant convenzence and source 
of pride, and would last you a lifetime | 

There are 22 different Hamilton models to choose from, : 
with prices ranging from $40to $200. Movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada $27) and up. 
some of the many Hamiltons today. 


Send for “‘The Timekeeper”—an interesting little book | 
about the manufacture of fine watches. 
Hamiltons are illustrated and prices given. I 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 








Engineer F.J. Mink of the New York 
Central Lines, is known as “The Chief’ 
on the New York-Albany run, because 
he’s handled a throttle for thirty-one 
. For ten years he drove the 
tieth Century Limited on his di- 
vision, with the Hamilton he carries, and 
established an enviable record for run- 
ning on schedule. 


Let your jeweler show you 


he various 
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= Tractor Business 
In 6 to 8 Weeks 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


ts—largeet 

and best arranged live motor and electric starti ignition 

its in the United States, y ~— +-F,- 

pe ~. ng every branch of the business, ‘ 
TUITION RATE NOW. You oweit to yourself to send at 

pecial Tuition Offec and proof from evadvaten SS 8} Nh; 

RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL (DC = 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 2 
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SUCCESSFUL FAKMING 


what, or at least commence laying beforé 
they have entirely grown the new coat of 
feathers. 

The New Jersey station has compiled a 
handy chart which gives in a nutshell the 
elements of culling, where external indica- 


tions are used: 
How To Tell The 





GOOD from the BAD 
White Yellow 
Large Vent Small 
Moist Dry 
White Eye ring Yellow 
White Ear lobe Yellow 
White Beak Yellow 
White Shanks Yellow 
Wide Span Narrow 
Thin Thick 
I arge Small 
Plump Comb Shrunk 
Bright Dull 
Bright Eye Dull 
Bulging Flat 
Lean Hi Flat 


ead 

Culling of laying flocks need not neces- 
sarily be confined to the period just closing 
the pullet year, altho the flock should by 
all means be culled at that time. Laying 
must necessarily precede the uttempt to 
cull for heavy laying individuals. This 
can best be determined at the close of the 
pullet or first-laying year. This culling is 
racticed when it is desirable to retain the 
t layers in the flock, or to select the best 
layers for the breeding pen the following 

ring. 

But the culling of the flock should not be 
made an annual event. It should be taking 
place all the time, from the moment the 
chicks are well started, and kept up as 
long as they remain on the farm. Appear- 
ances count for as much during the year, in 
culling, as they do at the close of the year. 
As soon as individuals are noticed in the 
flock which are loafing on the job or have 

ndications of being poor layers, they 

should be culled out and sent to market. 

To keep them a day over time is to deprive 

— of just that much income from the 
ock. 

The importance of constant culling can- 
not be better expressed than to quote a few 
of the results had on farms in various 
localities. Professor Kirkpatrick of the 
Connecticut station, gives the following 
table of results obtained in the culling of 
seventy-five farm flocks in his. state: 

Total birds handled..........ceeseee-: 7,556 


Average daily egg yield.........eeeee0: 2,130 
Or 28 percent 

ee Ri nickdetcedenndecens 4,419 

Average daily egg yield.......ceeceee0: 2,018 


Or 45% percent 

Professor Kirkpatrick points out that 
these seventy-five farm owners, by dispos- 
ing of more than 3,000 hens considered 
slackers, suffered a loss of only 112 eggs a 
day. This amounted to a decrease in the 
size of the flocks of 414 percent, while the 
loss in eggs was only a little over 5 percent. 

It doesn’t take one long to figure out, at 
present feed prices, whether it paid these 
farmers to sacrifice that 5 percent in egg 
production. 

In New Jersey, 81 farm flocks were 
culled, toteling 22,542 birds and of this 
number 10,668 were culled out as un- 
desirable. Professor Lewis says: 

“In the above campaign a record was 
kept on 7,532 of the birds handled, for a 
period of seven days before culling and for 
seven days after culling, with the following 
result: For seven days before culling the 
birds laid 17,565 eggs, or practically 33 
percent, while for seven days following the 
remaining birds laid 17,205 eggs, or a 
production of 32 percent on the basis 
of the original flock. This was a drop of 
less than 1 percent while the number 
of birds culled was 47 nt, which 
meant a reduction in feed costs of prac- 
tically 50 percent with no appreciable loss 
of income.” 

Culling discussions to follow this one 
will take up the pigmentation test, and 
culling by means of physical tests. 








BABY CHICKS fic: 
FARROW-HIRSH_CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Use “All Wool”? Paint 


WwHat pure wool is to clothing, pure 


white lead is to paint. 
both are frequently used but shodd 
wears no better than shoddy cloth ee § 


Substitutes for 


in the 


end is no more economical. 


All worth-while paints contain some white 
lead. The better kinds are chiefly white lead; 
the best kind is pure white lead. 


You are not likely to choose paint which 
does not contain some white lead. The more 


the better. 
the paint. 


The better the lead, the better 
*‘Carter’’ 


is the last word in pure 


white lead and the one you will choose by 


every test. 
10,000 retail 


int dealers sell Carter White 


Lead and probably ten times as many profes- 
sional painters are using it. You can safely 
follow their judgment. 


Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, IIL 








“Save the surface and 
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Oran *Nrrielh 
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No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “‘Rough 
On Rats’ mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats’’; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores. Write for booklet—*“Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. 


E.S.WELLS 
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POULTRY -. 


Mato Rt varieties. 
ATALOG FREE. 
OL H HATCHERY 
x 


c 
201, Giea Ellyn, Hil. 




















Catch Him With 


ny 


Rats love it; they can’t resist it. “‘As attract- 

ive to rate as vp bt) to 0! 

IT KILLS THEM EVERY TIME. Not one 
in handy tubes, 30¢ 


can A each. 
At your dealers or sent d 3 


Butftalo Specialty Co. 
310 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


Leading American strain for 20 years. Winners at largest 
fairs. Pedigreed, trapnested; records 200 to 307 eggs per 
year. Special fall prices this month on 1,200 early cocker- 
els, 5,000 ready to lay pullete and 2,000 yearling hens.We 
ship C.0.D. and on approval. Big free catalog gives price # 
and full particulars. Write today. 

Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Educators for a little 


Straight|i 
miss of eight years 


Bones 






that GrewlEF 
Straicnt in 


a s-  e 

"Your Feet Ought to be 

Healthy and Tireless 
—Like These 

















Unless this mark ap- 
pears on the sole, it 
1s NOT an Educator 


should be healthy as a child’s— 
straight-boned and free from corns, 
arches, 


m AOTHERS and Fathers:—Your feet 
M 
A. 


bunions, ingrowing nails, fallen 
callouses and all othez foot ills. 


And they would be healthy and free and 
painless today, if you had never made the 
mistake of wearing pointed, unnatural shoes. 


It is not too late to mend. Discard your 
narrow pointed shoes to-day. Put on na- 
tural, good-looking Educators, the shoes 
shaped like real feet, the shoes that “let the 
Jeet grow as they should!” 


Then see how Nature will help restore 
your feet to normal health and freedom from 
corns, bunions, etc. 


When you understand the Educator, you'll 
never let your children wear any other shoe. 
You'll never let them get into the kind of 
shoes that bring on the foot tortures you 
have experienced. 





Ec 


See and examine the Educator—get ac- 
quainted. Ask at your shoe store. For 
your protection, remember, when buying, 
that unless the shoe is branded Educator on 
the sole it is not an Educator. 


Write us for the free booklet ““Bent Bones 


Make Frantic Feet.” You'll find out some 
things you really want to know. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 18 High St. 
Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATOR. 
SHOE® 


‘REG. U.S. PAT.OPF, 


For Men, Women and Children 














LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favocable and unfavorable. The 
views h ex our subscribers are 
not necessarily our We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





FIGURES REAL INCOME 

/ J. D. 8., Ia., asks why a.teacher should get more 
than the average farmer. Hesayshe has a furnace, 
electric lighting nt, and will put in a water 
system soon. Such a house is wontl- $30 per month 
rent. He ests eee for his own use_on own 
farm four hun quarts of fruit a year, which are 
worth $7 per month. His mcome which he states 
is $110 per month plus $30 - month rent, [= 
$7jper month fruit equals, $147 per month; for 
twelve months is $1,764. — 
Now to equal this his teacher receive 
$220.50 per month for eight months. bhave taught 
school longer he"ever wert to school. He says 


teachers get poorer each and that he, who has 
never been in high saetl bo ennadied to teach his 
children, differently than a trained teacher 


them. I don’t want my children to lick a germ- 
laden slate—H.-W. H., Il. 


TAKING THE WOOL OUT OF WOOLEN 

Farmers are now told that there is no market for 
wool, and buyers try to leave the impression that 
they are doing a favor to allow from twenty to 
thirty cents per pound for this indispensable 
product. 

When Greed and Duplicity combine to take all 
the money out of the wooly part of the sheep, and 
the wool out of the woolen fei) goods, what else can 
the shepherd do but pool it? May not the Jew 
Junkers and those who now control wool and wool- 
ens, over-reach themselves and thus force coopera- 
tion”among the growers? Such a thing is possible. 

Might not Uncle Sam now make sure that his 

ovision, thru the Federal Reserve Banks, for 
aa money on such bills of lading on wool, be 
Both the busjness and the 


r 
actually carried out. 


men back of it—to say nothing of land and the i 


wearing- public in general—have the right to expect 
this just consideration. Suppose, for instance, one 
ships to such a pool and when he presents his bill 
of lading to a local bank, is met with some excuse 
and the money is not forthcoming. Unclé Sam 
should, at least, see that such paper is negotiable. 
Unless he does, more than likely, one see the 
inward workings, some one of the bank directors 
would be found a wool handler, who obj to the 
grower getting the money, except a ler amount 
and thru him. Such cases have been known. 

No matter how great the personal interest, one 
alone cannot succeed in getting the value out of 
wool, but there are enough interested, directly and 
indirectly, to combine forces. When this is done, 
a fair percent will be advanced, until buyers come 
across, or until some enterprising farmers operate 
a mill of their own, within a logical territory. Or, 
there are institutions where such work could be 
carried on to mutual advantage during the winter 
months.—W. B ‘ 


FORGOT WHAT HE ATE 

Would like to say a few words to J. D. S., Ia., in 
reference to his letter in 8. F. He says that he took 
in from all things that he seld about $110 per 
month. ..He doesn’t say anything about what he 
produced that he and his family ate. Is that 
counted in the $110? And what of the four hundred 
to five hundred quarts of fruit canned every 
‘year? Does he count that in the $110? Remember 
the average school teacher does not have her living 
counted extra as every farmer does and she has no 
orchard to can fruit from, but must buy that with 
her salary. .If J. D. 8. would figure up what he 
would have to pay for this fruit and for the different 
farm products that his family eats he would prob- 
ably see that he takes in considerably more than 
$110 per month. In the first place he must be a 
poor farmer if he only sells $110 worth per month, 
or $1,320 per year, on a one hundred acre, farm. 
Further, if he only made $110 per month and tried 
to pay out of that for his furnace, electric lights, and 
so forth, he would agree with S. F. in wanting the 
teachers to have a better salary.—J. G. T., Ohio. 


CRITICIZES FARM LOAN ARTICLE 

One of the lawyers hired by the Joint Stock Land 
Banks to defend them in the courts made a stro 
plea for his clients in an article recently published 
in 8S. F. This lawyer is Hon. W. G. McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury. Correction of his errors 
of fact is necessary for a clear understanding of the 
situation. 

Federal Land Bank Bonds are exempt from all 
taxes, federal, state, and local. They have greater 
exemption from Federal income tax than nearly 
all issues of Liberty bonds. This exemption causes 
very wealthy people to purchase Farm Loan Bonds 
to evade taxation. Jefending this exemption 
of Farm Loan bonds, Mr. McAdoo said in the 8S. F. 
article: “All state and municipal bonds issued thru- 
out the nation are given full exemption from federal, 
state and local taxation.” 

That statement by Mr. McAdoo is not true. 
The bonds of every other state and of every 
municipality of every other state are taxable in 
Iowa, at the same rate as other moneys and credits. 
The Iowa rate is five mills on the dollar. In Illinois, 


is usually higher. South Dakota state farm loan 
bonds are taxed when owned outside the state of 
South Dakota. In Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and many other states municipal bon 
are taxed in the state where they originate. This 
fact can easily be proven by inquiry from any state 
auditor. 

This statement about exemption of municipal 

from local and state taxation has deceived 
m of congress and editors of agricultural 
papers who supposed it to be true and did not in- 
vestigate. 

Many other statements in the McAdoo article 
are misleading and contrary to fact.—E. D. Chas- 
sell, Secretary Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America. 

Comment: The point that Mr. McAdoo was 
discussing in connection with the tax exemption 
was that, in order to give the farmer long time 
mortgage credit at reasonable rates of interest, the 
bonds of the Federal Loan and Joint Stock Land 

ks must be exempt from Federal, state and 
municipal taxation if they are to compete with 
bonds issued by a state or any political subdivision 
thereof. He intended to convey the idea that state 
and municipal bonds are favored by tax exemption, 
is true, and, in order to obtain money to loan 
to farmers at a reasonable rate, it is necessary for 
the government to sell bonds which are favored in 
the way of tax exemption. If Mr. Chassell intends 
to give the impression that state and municipal 
bonds are subject to all taxes, his statement is far 
from the truth. 

The Farm Mortgage Bankers Association, of 
which Mr. Chassell is secretary, has been putting 
forth every effort to have the tax exempt feature 
of Federal Farm Loan and Joint Stock Land Bank 
bonds declared unconstitutional. If they succeed, 
it may be ex that farmers the 
same conditions regarding high interest rates on 
mortgages and fat commissions for renewals every 
few years, that they had to endure before the 
government brought relief. 

With four billion dollars of farm mortgages out- 
standing, a reduction of interest rates of one percent 
means a saving of forty million dollars per year to 
the farmers. It is probably safe to say that the 
farm loan system is having the effect of reducing 
high interest rates on farm mortgages more than 
one percent. Of course, only maturities which 

we been received and mortgages which have 
been placed since the farm loan system has been in 
operation have felt this effect, as yet. 

Do you want the Federal farm loan system con- 
tinued, or would you leave it to the mortgage 
brokers and bankers to determine the rates for 
farm mortgages?—Editor. 


WOULD LIMIT BOTH WAYS 

I think the government ought to be just as ready 
to put 9 minimum prise om weet 90 55 was to put 
the maximum price on. Thousands of people will 
suffer on account of the big drop in wodl. 

They said the wool was needed to win the war; 
I suppose it was, but the putting of alimiton the 
price did not make a single pound more wool. 
They did not say anything about putting a price 
on ammunition. I suppose ammunition was not 
necessary to win the war, so they allowed the 
manufacturers of ammunition to add ons to 
their already large fortunes. ; 

I am not aiming to criticise any political party, 
but it does not take a smart man to see that the 
government is run to favor the few, at the expense 
of the many.—C. M. E., Mo. 


COULDN’T KEEP STILL 

I am very seldom prompted to write an article to 
a paper, but when I read the letters from J. D. 8., 
Iowa, and E. J. M., Minnesota, I couldn’t keep 
still. 
Now, J. D. 8., you didn’t weigh all the facts about 
schools and teachers when you wrote that letter. 
You aver $110 per month from what you sell. 
Sell those four hundred or five hundred quarts of 
fruit, the garden truck you use, the milk, etc., and 
see what you av You have these things the 
year round. The school teacher must live three or 
four months each year without wages and she 
doesn’t get any discount on her expenses either. 
I’m sure a teacher knows “how to manage and 
save” as well as anyone. Out of the $60 to $120 
a month, the teacher has to clothe herself, pay 
board, take several educational magazines, buy 
two or three reading circle books each year, attend 
summer school, and attend one or two teachers’ 
meetings. ; 
If the phonetics are properly taught the children 
will know their A B C’s all right. And by the way, 
you either never learned or have forgotten the 

roper uses of “learn” and ‘‘teach.”—A Country 
Bchool Ma’am, Mo. 


THE FARM HAND’S WIFE 

So many farmers qomplain that they cannot get 
the right sort of help, etc. Naw asm.“‘Farm Hand’s 
Wife” I would like to suggest some of the reasons. 
I am optimistic enough to believe thene are some 
human farmers but Ay won ee | those have their help 
and keep them.” My husba and I both like farm 
life. It is a pleasure to Be growing-something. And 
I believe I can truly say that my husband is a very 
hard worker. 
Conditions over which we had no control caused 
us to change from renting for ourselves to working 
for another. 

Now,.Mr. Farmer, what sort of a house do you 
rovide your worker? If you are an up-to-date 
armer you no doubt have good living conditions 





but too often your hired man’s house would not ad- 
mit a com n. Did you give him a decent water 
supply, or does his wife have to carry water a long 
way or be endangered from the germs from the out- 
buildings? 

a What sort of equipment do you have? If your 

hand” has education and experience with r 

to farming do you let him use his intelligence or is 
he arbitrarily treated as a small boy so what in- 
terest he would have in helping you raise the best 
crops and stock is matesiaiin doumeseah. 

Is the “Farm Hand's Wife” merely the machine 
that turns out food or is she a human being worthy 
of consideration? 

Now, Mr. Farmer, I can understand how you can 
take your recreation sitting on the fence watchi 
those hogs swallowing bushels of yellow corn a: 
in ae mental moving pictures see them becoming 
golden dollars. But, don’t forget it.is harder for 
someone else to get your vision. Why to you, those 
squeals are more beautiful music than the finest 
pipe organ can make! But I fancy your hired man 
would rather occasionally listen to a real concert. 

Of course, I know there are a lot of farmers who 
do not believe in any recreation for themselves, 
families, or help. But in those cases, take a look 
at me wife, Mr. Farmer, and have your children 
right willingly stayed at home? 

From my observations elsewhere I hardly think 
social conditions here are really typical but in this 
community as “Hired” folk we have absolutely no 
social caste, altho, humorous as it may seem, we 
would rank among the best educated people here. 
Both of us have been teachers. In fact, I guess my 
ape outranks anyone's in the ne ny unless 
it some of the much youn people who have 


just barely finished school and are not at home. 
Altho we seldom get to do any shopping we are 
only five miles from a first-class cit; of 


have made it plain we expect to be allowed to go to 
church on Sunday. There we are getting to know 
some people and contrary to the usual idea, they 
seem more courteous than the country people here. 
So if we stay on here we shall from appearances 
have“our friends in town. But at present our only 
social diversion is Sunday school and church. 
Now, I honestly hope someone will come back 
and tell me I am wrong; that farmers do not all 
act like I have hinted for I do wish to keep a 
hitherto good opinion of them as a class of pa 
There is so much chance for real cooperation 
tween the farmer and his help and surely if a man 
and his family too are really interested the pay 
check will not be the only thing that holds bim. 
—E. G. M., Kans. 


PACKERS TAKE EXCEPTION 

8. F. is quite correct when it says that the 
profits of the packers may be looked at in two ways, 
namely, the net profit on each dollar of sales, 
or the net profit on‘invested capital. The point is 
that. if it is desired to study the effect of packers’ 
profits on prices, it is necessary to compute the net 
rofits on each dollar of sales rather than on capital. 
rofits on capital give no idea at all of their effect 
on prices. 

he Federal Trade Commission quite overlooks 
this fact when it says that the only correct meth 
of judging profits is to compute the rate on in- 
vestment; and the Trade Commission’s position 
on this matter suggests that it is trying to evade 
the fundamental fact that our profits are so small 
as to have practically no effect at all on prices. 
The statement that a profit of two cents on each 
dollar of sales represents a profit of fifteen percent 
or more in investment is incorrect. Since Swift 
& Company turns over its total investment about 
five a half times in the course of a year, a profit 
of two percent on sales would amount to only t 





eleven percent on investment. This is what hap- 
pened in 1918; in 1919 our profit was one and one- 
sixth percent of our sales, and less than seven per- 
cent on investment. 3 . 

We agree with S. F. that the principal question 
in connection with the packing industry is whethe 
there is any restraint of trade or monopoly. This 
question, however, is not by any means divorced 
from the question of profits, as F. seems to 
indicate, because the surest way of detecting mo- 
nopoly is thru an increase of profits. On the other 
hand, an extremely small om, and one that 
fluctuates from week to week, is one of the best 
evidences of competition or lack of monopeiy. This 
is the case in the packing industry and is a fact 
of fundamental importance.—Swift & Company. 


WANTS POEMS 

I have just one suggestion about the magazine. 
I have been a subscriber for a number of years and 
have often wondered why such a good Pa r could 
not have a e or two given to poems. ve 

and seen A magazines that do not equal 8 F. 
in a great number of ways that have a page or two 
of poems. These surely are nice to get in touch with, 
especially about the time that the children are 
looking for pieces to recite at school entertainments 
and elsewhere. —_ ’ 7 Ee 
Now this is just a suggestion and if you think it 
not worth while just cast it aside, and I will still 
glad to receive the paper as it is.—F’, W., Ohio. 


PLEADS FOR C. C. FUND = 
I want to say, with J. P. H., that I thi 
Crippled Children Fund is neglected. 8. F. has 
800,000 readers; if they would contribute fifty cents 
each, how much it would mean to the little sufferers 
who are now on the waiting list for treatment. May 
each one after reading this article send in a con- 
tribution to our good editor, for the helpless ones, 











Indiana, Ohio, and other states, the rate 


for yourself, your horses, cattle, pigs and chickens, 


so they can have a chance in life.—C. C, L., Okla. 
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SOME REASONS TEACHERS ARE SCARCE 

I have just finished reading an article on scarcity 
of teachers. The writer of the article sums it up 
with the following words, “Thousands of rural 
schools are now closed for lack of teachers and this 
lack of teachers is due to small salaries."" But not 
altogether. Being a rural teacher myself, I believe 

I can name a few other things besides low salaries 

that are keeping and taking teachers from the 

rural schools. 

Salaries of rural teachers have always been very 
low compared with salaries in city schools or other 

sitions, yet a few years ago it was not unusual 
for a Board of Directors of rural schools to receive 
as high as six or more applications, desirable ones 
at that, for teacher for their school. 

Now, many school boards do not receive any, 
and are forced to “hunt” a teacher or close their 
school. 

Now, I shall endeavor to name a few instances of 
which I personally know that are surely enough to 
“seare’ would-be teachers away from the country. 

Three teachers tell me that on cold, intry morn- 
ings they have had to get up, start a fire, and cook 
their own breakfast in order to get to school before 
nine. One was left for several days with the men 
folks and small children, while the Mrs. of the 
household went to visit her married daughter. 
This teacher got up and got breakfast for the entire 
family. . 

Another teacher was quite frequently called 
upon to not only do the kitchen work of morning 
and evening, but also to milk the cows when the 
family she stayed with “had colds” or felt in- 
disposed in any other way. | 

Kaother reports at one time she ~-uld not get 
board at any price or place in the -Ustrict in which 
she was employe she had a relative living 
in an adjoining district she took a horse and buggy 
from home eal stayed with her relative and drove 
to and from her school, a distance of four miles, 
Had the winter teen a very severe one, there would 
have been days when she could not have driven. 

If a house has an upstairs, it goes without saying 
that the teacher is given a room upstairs—one 
without a stove or convenience for fire. A you 
man who had been employed to teach in a aa 
school, in applying for board asked for a down- 
stairs room with stove in it. He was given a room 
on the first floor, but needless to say, no stove was 
ever placed in his room. He was considered as 
“stuck up” and high-falutin’ for having the audac- 
ity to ask for the comforts that were necessary 
and for which he paid. 

A young woman teacher who had no home to go 
to on week ends was refused board in the district 
in which she was employed because she asked the 
privilege of doing her own laundry werk on Satur- 
days—no one in said district being willing to “take 
in washings.” 

One woman declared that she would not board 
a teacher for anything, because they might want 
company every night,and coal and oil were too high 
to burn for nothing. 

A woman I am well acquainted with, boards the 
teachers because “no one else will,’ and as she is 
so close to the school house she does, but the lights 
and fires go out at eight o'clock, and if the teacher 
wants to sit up in the cold and dark, why let her, 
she doesn’t care! 

Many instances I could relate where the teacher 
has had not only to share a room with members of 
the family but her bed also. 

I, myself, have slept with two grown daughters 
of the family where I have boarded, also have 
shared a room with four. 

I have boarded with families where there were 
young people who were continually going to places 
of amusement or to church, or just out motoring, 
yet during the whole school term I was never 
asked to go along—not once. Fellow teachers tell 
me that they too have met with like experiences. 

No teacher can “gad about” every evening and 
do justice to her school work, I know, but “All 
work, and no play makes Jill a dull girl.” 

We teachers are also counted as undesirable 
boarders if we do not or cannot go home every 
Friday evening and not return to our boarding place 
antil Sunday or Monday evenings. 

There are, no doubt, many reasons why teachers 
are leaving the rural schools, but I am sure that 
the inability to obtain suitable ing accom- 
modations is an important reason. 

Do not put me down as a cynic. I was born and 
reared in the country and therefore can put up 
with conditions others flee from. 

I am gloriously proud of the fact that I am a 
“country school ma'am,” and I expect to stay with 

it, a while at least. 

The rural schools offer vast opportunities, not 
found in city schools, for those who have a love for 
rural life.—A Teacher., Mo. 


WANTS SUNDAY READING 

Yes I am a reader of your great farm paper. I’m 
sure every up-to-date, wide-awake tiller of the 
soil should take and read 8S. F. I would like to see, 
and perhaps, many others would too, a page or two 
devoted to Sunday reading, say ashort sermon from 
the Moody itute, Chicago, or any brief items 
suitable for Sunday reading. Many of your sub- 
seribers, no doubt, would be glad to contribute 
suitable reading matter.—J. F. R. 


_ ‘THINKS OUR STAND RIGHT 
I like your paper fine and think it isa good paper 
for the money and was glad to introduce it | 
neighbors. sure like your stand against booze, 
ba I. Lf wie pet eg oy ay and the fellows 
who get m when you hit them 
class they belong in, P., a> aes raealraes 
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are guaranteed to hold compression 
and prevent. oil pumping when ring 
grooves are worn even 1/32 of an inch, 
Carbon-No Rings are the only rings 
built to seal tight worn ring grooves. 
There is a size for every gasoline and 


CONTRACTORS MIXERS 


AT ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES 


Write or wire 
sete EQUIPMENT Co, 
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Keokuk, lowa 
380-Page Free with each a 
Tells how to yar barns, 
tanks, , manure eta. — 
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top, bottom and sides. 
vents pumping oil, fouling plugs, lost com- 
pression, scored cylinders and burnt bearings. 
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‘ three way pressure exerted by the 
two piece construction of Carbon-No 
Piston Rings tightly seals the ring groove, 


Increases power, pre- 


kerosene burning engine. Put then 
on your passenger car, truck, tractor 
and stationary engines, and note the 
improved smoothness and increased 
power. Ask your dealer for a set to- 
day. Order by name—Carbon-No— 
there is no substitute. 


If your dealer can’t supply you write to us. 
STEAM TRACTOR AUTO & MFG. CO., Ring Building, Sioux City, Iowa 
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Eola wasn qos gt gy 
nm or trailer, a su 
gasoline and oil always on hand. Good invest- 
ment for any farm. 


Duro Portable Tank 


Oan be hauled into the field. Serves also as a 
sto tank under lock. Mado of Duro Uo! - 
Tron. Kast resisti 

108 gal. 52 and 25 gai. 

Also made in 1 

C. C. FOUTS COMPANY, 64 
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THE FARM VEGETABLE CELLAR 
Continued from page 46 

there are two other air-intakes which come 
down the outer walls of the cellar and 
run under the bins on each side. These in- 
takes are provided with tight plugs or 
stoppers so that the air can be shut off 
if it gets too strong. Too great a circula- 
tion of air will dry out the vegetables, but 
enough must be maintained to keep them 
from spoiling. 

The ventilating and humidifying scheme 
used in this cellar is extremely simple and 
complete when one understands the prin- 
ciple upon which it works. And it is 
sufficiently simple to be practically auto- 
matic, once one is accustomed to it. 

The cellar, as is shown in the plans, con- 
tains two large spaces for bins, one on 
either side of the four foot concrete walk 
extending thru the center. One bin, ac- 
cording to the plan, is intended for po- 
tatoes, altho it can be arranged to suit 
individual convenience. 

The other side is divided into three 
compartments, made possible by shelves. 
Fruit or vegetables may be placed on the 
top shelves, while the lower one is reserved 
for a sand pit in which to store vegetables. 
Sweet potatoes may be placed here, or car- 
rots. If celery is grown in the home garden, 
it can be stored here in sand or dirt. 

Concrete tile drains extend around the 
entire base of the outer walls for drainage 
purposes. This serves to keep the moisture 
content of the interior under control and 
to prevent excessive dampness near walls. 

t will be noted that the partitions for 
the sides of the bins, and both front and 
back, are not of solid construction. Spaced 
slats are used, in order to admit of a more 
perfect circulation of air. When set out a 
few inches from the back walls, this is 
possible. Vegetables will not keep properly 
when confined in bins or receptacles in 
which the circulation of air is cut off. 

It is impossible to state just what it 
would cost to build a vegetable cellar of 
this description, for the reason that build- 
ing materials vary greatly in price in 
different localities. And they are fluctuat- 
ing so much that it would be impossible to 
state even present costs. 

The bill of materials, however, can be 
ee and each person can ascert@in from 

is local dealers what the cost will be. 
Where the work is done right on the farm 
by the farmer himself or his regular help, | 
it should be erected at a very reasonable 
cost, especially when the vegetable market 
is kept in mind and one wishes to reach 
it when prices are best. 

The materials necessary are: 

25 cubic yards concrete, 1:2:4. 

3 cubic yards concrete, 1:2:3. 

43 barrels of cement. 

13 cubic yards sand. 

25 cubic yards stone. 
Drain tile. 


50 lineal feet, 6 inch drain tile. 
70 lineal feet, 8 inch drain tile. 


Steel: 
1,100 lineal feet, 34 inch round rods equal 
420 pounds. 
430 lineal feet, 54 inch round rods equal 
550 pounds 
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290 tons ofeCarno- 
tite Ore igbrought 
from the 
mines of 
Colorado 
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Some Interesting 
Facts For You 
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O you know that real radium in the sub- 
stance on the hands and dial of an Ingersoll 
Radiolite makes this watch “‘glow the time’’ in 
the dark? Do you know that radium is the 
most valuable mineral inthe world—that a piece as 
small as the head of a pin is easily worth $2,000. 


It goes into Plant 
No, 1—and comes 
out 25 tons slime. 





brightly in the dark for 
years and years (read notes 
at right). 


Radium is found in carno- 
tite ore which is mined in 
Colorado. 


It requires, in fact, 250 
tons of carnotite to yield 
a single gram of the radium 
element used on the dials 
of Ingersoll Radiolites. 
This radium is compounded 
with twelve othersubstances. 
Onthe figuresand hands ofan 
Ingersoll Radiolite the com- 
bined substance will glow 


Comes out 1} tons 
Every one should own an ao — 
Ingersoll Radiolite. Go to 
any store that sells Ingersoll 
watches and ask the dealer to 
let you see how Radidlite 
works. Tell him you want 
to see it tell time in the 
dark. And remember, an 
Ingersoll Radiolite sells for 
as little as $3.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 4 BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 















Comes out 2 grams 
Radium Barium 
Chloride, 








1 gram of zinc sulphide is 
mixed with 1/10,000 gram of 
Radium element. This paints 
35 to 40 Ingersoll Radiolites. 
















The manufacture of phosphor- \ 
escent zinc sulphide is one of 


the most delicate operations 
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These three processes 
yield only 1 gram of 
Radium element. 














Total, 970 pounds. 
The concrete mixtures used are as fol- 
lows: 
Floor and humidifier, 1:238. 
Remainder of structure, 1:2:4 


This vegetable cellar is so well adapted 
to average farm conditions that it will 
generally be found not to be too large, but 
where one degires a cellar to furnish only 
a supply of vegetables and fruit during 
the winter for home consumption, the! 


same plan ean be used, but the size cut || 


down to fit individual requirements. The 
cost of construction will, of course, be 
lessened as the size is reduced, down to a 
certain point. . 

The‘best in a vegetable cellar is none 
too good, especially in view of the fact 
that oftentimes the vegetable crop is 
worth more, bushel for bushel, than any- 
thing else raised on the farm. And if you 
have an orchard of any size whatever, the 
need for such a convenience is greatly in- 


creased,—C, S, 





complete list today. Brown Cyole 
Dept M, 3018 E. 9ist Street, Chicago, Illinois 


$1200 Baling Profit 
ol cna ice tetera ne 
Agricultural Mo., 
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CUTS WOOD LIGHTNING FAST 


Newly Invented One-Man Buzz Saw 
Takes Place of Axe and Buck Saw 


Many a man and boy, and women and 
irls, too, whose job it is to feed all the 
onary stoves in the house, will be glad to 
learn that at last a small, low-priced wood 
sawing machine has been invented to take 
the place of theaxeand back-breaking buck 
saw. The Ottawa Manufacturing Company 
of Ottawa, Kansas, who have been very 
successful with their power log saw, tree 
saw: and other labor saving machinery, 
have just placed on the market a _ 
portable, gasoline-driven circular saw call 
the Ottawa Buzz Saw. The machine is so 
compact and so very simply built that it 
sells for a very low price. It is easily run 
by one: person, even by a boy or girl, and 
its 4 1orse power engine gives it great 
powe’ and speed. 
repeuted tests by users have proved that 
in the hands of one man alone the Ottawa 
Buzz Saw cuts from 60 to 70 cords a day. 








Many users are hailing the Ottawa Buzz Saw 
as a household necessity in view of the continuing 
nation wide shortage of coal, from which there is 
no prospect of relief. With one of these machines 
a family can get upits whole winter's supply of 
wood in a few hours and then turn it into a big 
money-maker by sawing wood for others. Autc~r- 
ities ict that wood will be selling at upwards 
of $20a cord this winter. For any owner the 
Ottawa Buzz Saw will prove to be one of the best 
money-making machines in use today. 

The Ottawa Buzz Saw engine has plenty of 
power to run cream separator, sheller, grinder, 
washing machine, pump and other machinery when 
not sawing wood. It is easy to move from place 
to place. The engine uses very little fuel and the 
machine can be used every day in the year, in zero 
weather or hot, rain or shine. 

For full information and low factory- 
toyou price, simply address the— 


OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
83 Wood Street — . Ottaw: 
wicca ssl ta 


In a few weeks we teach you how to operate 





and auto, tractor, truck, en- 
gine and electric farm I - plant and to 
Feu know about Ay at yy 





Deal ces ye fs 
less than in larger b 'e fit you to 
jobs or to start in business for yourself, 


We guarantee to fit you to hold a tion oF no 
Book, _ 
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cout Hover hack epee. 
four and De Luxe six. Don’twalt, Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. K 50 Bush Temple 


The Threshing Problem 





Threshe: cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A perfect 


com!ination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine | have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will _ meet every de- 
mand.” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion Booklet 35 free. 

KOGER PEA BEAN THRESHER 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
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ed |and there is danger of bursting the pot 


The makers say that |! 


®! be considerable, but we are mighty glad f 






7UCCESS WITH ASPARAGUS 
SPRENGERI 

Among the different house plants 
there is nothing more attractive than the 
aspara, sprengeri when it is grown 
properly. : 

Many. look upon growing ferns as a 
special art, but all that is required is good 
common sense and the observance of a 
few simple rules. 

Never pot the asparagus sprengeri un- 
less it has become awfully rootbound, 


in which it is growing. Most persons 
make mistakes in repotting all kinds of 
ferns too often. In repotting, always use 
a pot just a little larger than the one in 
which it had been growing. Place a few 
»ebbles or small pieces of broken stones 
in the bottom of the pot to insure drain- 
age. 
Sunshine is not needed for growing 
the sprengeri successfully, as it will make 
a splendid growth in a north window. The 
temperature should not be above seventy- 
five or below fifty degrees, and the plants 
should not be moved from place to place. 
Keep soil moist, but do not soak every 
time you water it. Once a week will do, 
or if the fern is doing well, once every two 
weeks; use liquid fertilizer the color of 
tea, and about twice a month carry the 
pot to the sink and give the plant foliage 
and all a spraying with warm water and a 
whisk broom. Be careful in applying the 
water not to strike the foliage. 
Asparagus sprengeri ferns with sprays 
from four to seven feet in length can 
grown in the house during the winter if 
the above plain hints are heeded.—H. M. 


PREPARING FOR SHADE 

I was deeply impressed this afternoon 
on passing a friend’s place. He is erecti 
a new dwelling, but lacks a whole lot o 
having it completed. On approaching I 
first noticed him punching at the ground 
with something, which I quickly decided 
was a hole-digger; after another glance I 
could see several small trees already set 
out. “How thoughtful he is,” I thought to 
myself, for it never occurred to me that 
he would be doing -such a thing. “He 
is setting out shade trees,” I chuckled 
“And his house not yet finished; lots of 
men who have had their houses built a 
long time have never thought of shade 
trees, or have never gone to the trouble of 
setting them out.” 
Besides furnishing shade, these trees 
will add much to the beauty of his home 
in the years to come. It will make him 
prouder of it, more content to stay by it. 


GOOD NEWS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
You will be interested in knowing that 
we have arranged for a new system of mail- 
ing our magazine. The chaage is being 
made because it will enable us to give 
ou and all other subscribers better service } 
in the delivery of each month’s papers. 
In the new plan of mailing, instead of 
using a parchment stencil, we will 
your paper every month from a metal 
plate which will print your name and ad- 
dress very plainly. 
The cost of the new mailing system will 


to bear that cost, because we are sure that 
it is going to enable us to give our sub- 
scribers better service. 

There is one point in connection with 
installing our new mailing system wherein 
just a little help on the part of subscribers 
will be of tremendous help to us. 

Here’s how your cooperation in this 
— will assist us greatly. And you 
will be benefited,in that the more we can 
cut the cost of making the change, the 
more money we can use to give you a 
better magazine. 





save the expense of our writing you in- 
dividually. 

In the second place, by forwarding your 
renewal or extension subscription before 
the work of rewriting the mailing list 
begins, only one metal name plate need 
be written for your personal subscription 
record. You understand that your name 
plate will show your expiration date, and 
a new plate will be made each time you 
renew. If we write your new name plate 
now, then receive your renewal. or exten- 
sion subscription a little later, a second 
plate would be written. 

The saving that would be made by writ- 
ing and handling one name plate =e 
address label and subscription ,record in- 
stead of two, would be several cents, and 
when you multiply that saving by several 
hundred thousand you will at once see 
that the amount will run into the thou- 
sands of dollars. 

So I am going to ask all our friends 
whose subscriptions are expiring within 
the next few months or year to assist by 
forwarding their renewal or extension sub- 
scriptions promptly. 

In this copy of the 
find a subscription order blank. Please 
refer to the address label on your latest 
magazine or the wrapper in which it was 
received. If your subscription will <«pire 
within the next year or so, we shali greatly 
appreciate your renewal now before we 
begin changing to the meta’ plate plan. 
If your subscription is paid ahead two or 
three years, why not usc the order blank 
for sending the subscription of a neighbor 
or friend? 

And when yor send your renewal, send 
along any “kicks” you have to make on 
Successful Farming. We, of course, like 
to hear the good things people say about 
us, but it is the criticisms that really help 
us to improve the magazine. 


FIGURING COST OF MILK 
Continued from page 86 

If this charge had been eliminated, the 
dairymen might bave broken about even. 
But if a man is in business for himself, 
some compensation must be given for the 
responsibility of management that he 
assumes and for the many nights he 
spends in worrying and in planning the 
business. 

It is difficult to draw a sweeping con- 
en to -_ a Certainly one 
would not advise that a — dene 
their business at once. re are, no 
doubt, many who are realizing a margin of 
— because of better markets and more 
avorable producing conditions. It takes 
ara? sen bn doe} nar phe = Aare te de 
provide equipment and buildings and one 
would hesitate to break up by a single sale 
. business that had been in the building 
or years. 

But there are also some dairymen who 

could more profitably turn to some other 

type of farming. ir market facilities 

na¥be poor, or their labor supply inade- 
of these did 


zine you will 






price), sirloin steak must n e 
than twenty-three cents a pound nor eggs 
more than twenty-one cents a dozen in 
order to furnish food value at the same 
cost. But we have almost forgotten 
about the time when steak and eggs were 
as low as that. Today asI write, eggs are 
retailing for forty-three cents a dozen and 
sirloin steak for thirty-five cents a pound. 
Milk could be as high as twenty-five cents 
a quart and still furnish food value at the 





In the first place, your early renewal will 





same cost.—R. E, 











FEATURES 
You Will Like 


Hot-All-Over Top 
Cook entire meal at the same 
time, quickly, easily—no shift- 
ing or huddling of pots and 
pans over two lids. 

Adjustable Oven Damper 
Not just “open” or “shut,” 
but regulates heat to just the 
degree you want, 

Accurate Oven Thermometer 
No more testing, Steady heat, 
gauged by thermometer, to 
fit the recipe, 

White Enamel 
Wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Clean and sanitary. 

Cool Kitchen 
Hot-all-over top, without 
overheating the oven or the 


room. Saves almost half the 
L fuel, 
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-and Smiles! 


Youalwayshave “ good” luck when you bake ina Joy Eclipse oven, for the 
temperature isso even and soeasily regulated to just the degree you want. 
And think of the convenience of a piping-hot-all-over top, of cooking 
and. ironing at the same time without heating up the oven or over 
heating the kitchen. 

Convenience, economy of fuel and labor, absolute dependability of good 
cooking results, beauty and cleanliness of white enamel and smooth 
rounded corners—those are reasons why you will like and want the Joy. 
See your deales. He will be glad to show you the many desirable 
features. Write for Catalog No. 173 and Eclipse Cook Book. 
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THE ECLIPSE STOVE COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 
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HERE 
With the first few cool days of fall the 
“‘dyed-in-the-wool”’ trapper hearkens to 
the call of the trap line. Out come the 
old on. and they are carefully looked 
over; broken or doubtful ones are 
discarded and new ones added to the col- 
lection. Then, to remove the human 
scent the traps are boiled in water and 
wood ashes. All other paraphernalia is 
overhauled and put into shape for the 
coming season. 
\ The old experienced trapper makes his 
Louse Killer into the feathers. IN porpesetions early, about a month before 
The handy sifting top can B e is ready to trap. He knows that 
makes it convenient to use. careful planning now means greater suc- 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the cess when the season opens. He goes 
SY roosts and floors. Put Instant fally - Ran 4 som 3 voy ed pan 
: : ully, looking for signs, de . 
N mene —— in the dust bath Here he sees a good place for a future rac- 
Sy occasionally—your hens will coon set, there a skunk den; he knows it 
sy do the rest. This means is occupied because he has found long 
Ss louse prevention. black and white hairs in the entrance. 
SS FOR STOCK Such places he marks with a dead stick 
NS With one hand stroke the hair 


or stone, and now and then carefully = 
NS out a bait at these places. This will keep 
Sy the wrong way, with the other 
YW sift in the Louse Killer. 


the animals in his territory until he is 
SY Especially good for lousy colts. 


ready to trap. Along a stream bank he 
finds mink tracks and droppings. This 
N GUARANTEED. The dealer 
S¥ will refund your money if it 


will be a good place for a future mink set; 
S does not do as claimed. 












































































so he picks out several stones from the 
bottom of the stream and builds a house, 
two sides and a roof, both ends open so 
that the water can run through. . Inside 
he places a bait occasionally. He knows 
the minks in the neighborhood will come 
to feed there, and when the season open 
he will have no trouble in catching them. 

During his lesiure moments he prepares 
his stretching boards. He looks over the 
old ones and puts them in condition, and 
makes as many more new ones as he thinks 
he may need. He gets everything in 
readiness, so that when the season opens 
he can start right out trapping. 

The successful trapper never puts out a 
trap before furs are prime. He knows 
from experience that it does not pay, as 
one prime, good quality skin is worth more 
than several early caught, unprime skins. 
He waits nationtly until the cold weather 
sets in; then he makes every set pay. 
Never does he make a set unless he has a 
: , fj | reason for doing so. Here beside this old 
; A tf, = | tumble~<iown fence he makes a set for 
5 service uniform for = | Skunks, because he knows a skunk will 
: a regular men ney 4 that way; a the —— of 
' that tile he makes a set for mink a few 

de — every inches under water; at the end of that 

y ° log spanning the stream he places a trap 
for raccoons, and so on. 
If the amateur will make his prepara- 
tions early, plan carefully, use good judg- 
ment in making his sets, skin and handle 
his furs properly, then ship to a reliable 
house, he cannot help but make a suc- 
cess of trapping.—S. T. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 54 

tower was built of stone high enough so 
that when the mill was set on the tower 
the long sails would not touch the ground. 
The tower was as a basement and 
storage place, and the miller had a lot 
happier time of it because the first big 
storm didn’t put his mill off the new tower 
like it did the post. 

Pretty soon a new idea struck someone, 
so that finally the milling machinery was 
all located in the tower, which was made 
stationary and strong, while the sail-shaft 
on which the great sails were fixed was 
securely mounted in a cap on top of the 
tower, and only the cap turned instead of 
the whole tower. 


Easily sawed by You Alone with new 

OTTA Get your own fuel at less 
Pas Fe ee 
‘or fire w at a@ cord up. t the 
Coal Shortage! “4 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Over4H-P. 297 strokes a minute. Wheel- 
mounted. Easy to move, cheap and easy to run. 
Engine runs other machinery when not sawin, b 

New clutch lever starts and stops saw wi 
ne runs. Cash or Easy Payments. 30 
Daye’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee. ! 
—, low Prise "how, 


Write to 
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Ht00 are ne si a their mills so the wind itself would keep 


the mill facing right. Monstrous weather 
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little success, for the tower, or even cap, 
was too heavy. Finally a way was devised 
to use a separate wheel or mill to turn 
the mill top. But these old mills have 


TRAPPING TIME WILL SOON BE) given place to new steam mills for grind- 


ing flour. Some of them are still workin 
and there are great tower mills now wit 
towers a hundred feet high and with 
monstrous sails. Sometimes the total 
distance from tip to tip is as great as one 
hundred and forty feet. They are working 
all the time in Holland and most European 
countries. = 
The modern windmill as we know it, is 
an American machine. The first American 
mill is said to have been made by a man 
named John Burnham, but the first steel 
mill did not appear until 1883, less than 
fort rs ago. It was the invention of 
‘ae 6. nly today our compact —_ 
ing mills have become known far and wide, 
alt they have a into use = re- 
cently, comparative be gp ut we 
don’t use our mills much for oa feed 
and so on. We depend on them only for 
pumping and in a few cases for other work. 
Speaking of pumping brings out the 
biggest caaetioal san that mills have to- 
day. In Holland windmills are used to 
drain ponds and reservoirs. In this coun- 
 f they are used in places to fill them. 
at is, they pump water for the stock and 
for irrigation. Out in California there is 
one big twenty-two foot wheel on a forty 
foot wooden tower that raises 300,000 
gallons of water a day when em are 
going right. Not at all bad considering 
that the cost of fuelfor a windmilldoesn’t 
bother any one, is it? And the peculiar 
thing is this mill has to be guyed around 
into the wind by hand. After all is said 
and done, the windmill is a fine handy ma- 
chine to do all sorts of work requirin 
power and little attention. It is a goo 
thing to leave at home to work pumping 
for the stock while you go to town or to 
the field. As for running a separator or 
grinding feed or making electricity, the 
windmill isn’t so good, because the wind 
is like some folks we all know—working 
like a house afire one day, loafing on the 
job all the next day. But for work it can 
do, the windmill still has a lot to say 
in a winning way after all these centuries. 


COST OF POULTRY MEAT 
Continued from page 98 
broilers per pound was 13.4 cents and the 
selling price 32 cents, leaving a margin of 
18.6 cents as profit or 33 cents per bird. 
The following year the margin was ./.5 
cents, a profit of 27.3 cents being realized 
on each bird. } 
Summarizing the data for roasters in 
1916 the raising cost was 80 cents and the 
selling price $1.22, leaving a profit of 42 
cents a bird. In 1917 the profit per bird 
was 51 cents. In 1916 the roasters re- 
turned 9 cents more profit per bird than 
did the broilers. In 1917, roasters re- 
turned 23.7 cents more profit. 
Capons in 1916 at the age of 41 weeks 
averaged 9.92 pounds, having cost $1.66 
per bird. They were sold for $2.48, the 
profit per bird being 82 cents. The follow- 
ing year the raising was $2.32 and the sell- 
ing price $2.62, leaving the small margin 
of only 30 cents per bird. This profit is 
within 3 cents of what the profit per bird 
was for broilers. 
There is no question but that capons 
when compared to cockerels of the same 
age show up to advantage. As to whether 
the production of capons is an economical 
and profitable practice is for the poultry- 
man to decide. The data given relative 
to the pounds feed to produce a pound of 
chicken are fairly accurate. With this 
information one may know what he can 
reasonably expect capons or other kinds 





of poultry meat to cost so far as feed costs 
For a long time men had tried to fix| are concerned. 


The capacity of the henhouse depends 


All articles advertised in these columns are | Y2nes on the same plan as those used on ape the size of the fowls as well as upon 
guaranteed by dealers and the 


{Farming | Our present windmills were tried, but with 


size of the flock. 
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SEPTEMBER Io 18" 


Eight days of opportunity for you to see and study the 
wonderful fuel-saving CaloriC Pipeless Furnace. 


—to learn how you can cut your fuel bills 4 to 4—how 
you can have summer warmth (guaranteed) in every 
room in coldest weather. 


Beginning Saturday, September 11th, and continuing eight 
days, special ‘‘Prepare For Winter’’ exhibits will be made by 
thousands of CaloriC dealers in all parts of the United States. 
Visit the CaloriC dealer’s store in your locality—Heating 
Headquarters—and learn the big reasons back of CaloriC 
superiority and success, 

The CaloriC is the original pipeless furnace 
triple-casing patent, No. 1,346,801. This 
CaloriC feature makes pipeless heating 
successful and imitators dare not copy it. 


mt 


The CaloriC is made by the largest manu- 
facturers of warm-air furnaces in the 
world—sold under a Money-back Guar- 
antee to heat your home to 70 degrees in 
coldest weather. Over 100,000 CaloriC 
users, many in every state, in your own 
neighborhood. Write today for CaloriC 
& Book and name of dealer near you. 
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The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


™ 105 Woodrow Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A CASE OF DOUBLE GRAFT 


By LILIAN HALL CROWLEY 


O sir! They can’t put one overon me! They used to t 
it often ay ol but they’ve let me alone for a long while 
now. ow they would be wasting their time, 

because they can’t get me!”” The man of broad chest and hea 
watch chain stretched back in his seat in the railway car ona 
smiled complacently at the moving lan . 

His companion lodked at him with deep respect, his thin face 
and gaunt figure sinking into insignificence beside the pompous 
form of the speaker. 

“I suppose every banker gets tried out sometime or other.” 

“Yes, and they get stung, too! Lots of ’em. Of course, they 
try to hush it up, but the story generally leaks out. They never 
got me even a little. Why. people in Exeter say that I am the 
only banker in the country who has never lost a dollar from 
swindlers.”” The ample chest took on a few more inches. 

“You're the kind of man I like to deal with. A farmer is a 
little skeered 0’ bankers, but he’s got to deal with ’em. So the 
thing to do is to find a keerful one.” 

“You’re exactly right there, Mr. Swanson, and if at any time 
I can be of service to you about those mortgages, come in and 
see me.” 

“T’ll do so,” revlied the man addressed as Swanson. 

While this conversation was going on a pleasant-faced young 
man, occupying the seat back of the men, turned another p 
of the newspaper he was reading and buried his face in the comic 
section. 

“Here’s my station,” exclaimed Mr. Swanson. “I hadn’t 
realized Lwassonearhome.” Hastily grabbing his bag, he shook 
hands with the banker and bade him a friendly poe | wate 

“Here, hold on a minute,” called the big man, “I want to 
give you my card.” 

The farmer came back a 


get away for awhile yet.” 

“I’m right glad to see you, Harvey, and you’ve got to stay 
more’n a day. Mrs. Corning will be to see you, too.” 

When the train arrived at Exeter the banker, taking Harvey 
by the arm, with a paternal air, said: 

“Come, boy, here we are at your father’s old home.” 

The two men walked up the street together, chatting like 
old friends. They went at once to the home of the banker, 
which was only a hw blocks from the station. 

“There’s the house.” Mr. Corning pointed to a large and 
orrate building occupying a corner of the main residence street. 

“Some house,” Harve iled. 

“Tt ought to be. It cost more than any house in town. I 
ae it myself, inside and out. I wouldn’t let the architect 

me about a thing.” 

“Tt does you credit, Uncle.” 

“Well, it isn’t so bad, if I do say it myself. It’s got lots of 
——— and turret things on it and four different colors of stone. 

ut wait until you see the furnishings.” : 

They went up the steps, which were enhanced on each side by 
@ railing of intricate design. The door was opened by a maid 
in a blue gingham apron. 

“Ts Mrs. Corning home? asked the banker. 

“Yes sir,” answered the maid, staring at the guest 

“Tell her we got comp’ny.” ei 

Mrs. Corning, a plump, motherly soul, came hurrying in. 
“Father, we didn’t expect you so soon.” ‘Then she looked 
“ty at Harvey. 

r. Corning, beaming with importance as the bearer of rare 


news and, waving a fat hand toward Harvey, said: 
“This is Harvey, brother 


Tom’s boy, Mother. Met 











few steps and the banker 
handed him the card. As 
he did so the clear eyes of 
the young man in one 

lance read the name of 
Mr. Ambrose J. Corning, 
Exeter. lowa. 

Ambrose J. Corning was 
mightily pleased with him- 
srif. Yes, pleased. The 
only exception one might 
take to the word was that 
it only mildly expressed his 
state of mind concernin 
himself. He was proud o 
being «a self-made man; he 
was proud of his riches, his 
home, his possessions, and 
not at all ashamed of him- 
self—no, indeed, quite the 
contrary, He had_ been 
born in Exeter when he was 
counted the five hundredth 
inhabitant. The popula- 
tion now x three 
thousand, and he had had L--— 
much to do with the pros- 
perity of the town, besides being known as the shrewdest banker 
in that part of the country. 

The smile of the pleasant-faced young man deepened into a 
broad grin as he threw down the newspaper. He went over and 
seated himself opposite the banker and, holding out his hand, 
said, ‘How do you do, uncle?” 

Mr. Corning looked at the young man in astonishment. 

“Well, well! How’s this!” 

“J beg your pardon, but did I understand you to say you live 
in Exeter?” 

“You did. That is my town.” 

“Then you are my uncle, Ambrose J. Corning.” 

“Your uncle! Who are you then?” 

“My name is Harvey Corning. My father is your brother; 
he left Exeter when he was a kid and hasn’t been back since. 
I am on my way to Philadelphia on business, and Dad wanted 
me to stop off a day and look you up. I saw your name on the 
card you gave the man who just got off. 

Now Ambrose J. Corning had had an older brother whom he 
had not seen since boyhood, and had not heard from for many 
years, though a rumor had reached him that his brother had 
drifted from place to place in the far west, until he had struck 
it rich in one of the many mining camps of that wonderful state 
of Nevada. 

The banker slowly scrutinized the face of the young man. 
Evidently he found it to his liking, forheresponded with: “Well, 
well! So you’re Tom’s boy. Tell me about him.” 

“You see, when Dad left home so suddenly he was mad be- 
cause you got all the sugar plums and he was bound he’d never 
come back until he’d made good and, now since he’s got religion 
and money, he doesn’t feel any of those old grudges any more. 
He told me to tell you this and that he’d have comehimselflong 
ago, but his mine keeps his nose to the grindstone, and he can’t 








“Well, my man, we have got you, for sure.” 


him on the train and 
brought him on up. We 
must show hima good time.” 

““Glad to see you, Harvey. 
Sit right down and make 
yourself comfortable. Here, 
take this chair. She 
pushed forward a bright- 
green morris chair. Harvey 
sat down, encountering the 
banker’s pleased = 

“All the comforts of 
home, eh son?” 

“You certainly have 
spared no expense,” said 

arvey. ‘Those pictures, 
for instance.” 

“Yes, I got those at the 
National Department Store 
in Chicago. Picked ’em 
out geal” 

Mrs. Corning was frankly 
admiring her husband. 

“Yes, sir, that one over 
the mantel is the biggest 
one they had in the store; 
; now that stand over there 
is five feet high and the jardiniere two feet wide. I like the 
red and yellow flowers on it.” 

“Father is that tasty!” said Mrs. Corning. 

It was a pleasant party that sat down to the supper table 
that night. Harvey had to tell over and over again the story of 
his father’s wanderings and of his final reward after the search- 








ing. 

, he accompanied his uncle to the bank. Mr. Corning 
was proud toshow his nephew around, and introduced him to 
all of his friends. The story of his father’s wealth and his 
wonderful mine was freely circulated. It soon became gener- 
ally known that Harvey was on his way to the mint, in Phila- 
delphia, with samples of geld. 

ter several days pleasant visiting, Harvey received a tel- 

egram, which waned to cause him considerable annoyance. 

estioning him, uncle learned that Harvey’s father was in 
difficulties about the mine. ' 

The trouble was—so the telegram read—a flaw in the title, 
and Harvey must hurry to realize on his gold, and get home at 
once, as the $10,000 he expected to receive for it was needed to 
defend the attack on the mine and to buy off one of the princpal 
claimants. 

“Uncle, you are so much more experienced than I—what 
would you advise?” 

“Looks as though you ought to get right back, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” — Harvey, “when Dad sends a telegram he means 
business. I could take the gold to Omaha, maybe—but that 
— take a lot of time, too. They’re expecting me in Phila- 

elphia. 

nother telegram, coming on the heels of the first one, hurried 
matters, so Ambrose Corning thought of a way out of the 


dilemma. 
“Tell you what, Harvey, I’ll buy the (Continued on page 129) 
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T= busy season is now at its height— 
more men to feed, more animals to feed— 
more work for you, much more work for the 
women folks. 

How have you made out without runnin 
water on the place? Howhas vour wife stoo 
the strain of hand pumping and water carrying? 
That’s what you will ask yourself—that’s what 
your wife will wonder—after you have installed 
Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater System. 


Right now— install 
the Autowater System 


Running water is no longer a city luxury, It's 
a modern farm necessity. It saves you time 
that is worth far more than the money you pay 
for it. Ask any of your neighbors who have 
installed it. Ask your neighbors’ wives. 
The Autowater System supplies running wa- 
ter for every farm use ata turn of the tap. It can 
be operated by current from central station or 
farm lighting system. Today—while you are 
thinking about it—investigate the Autowater 











The Autowater System provides 180 System. 

gallons an hour—in house, barn, stock ‘Il ti if 

lots, dairy, chicken house, garage— Still time—if you act now 

silently, automatically—at a cost of There’s still time to put in the Autowater 

less than two ceuts a day for current. System before your busy season is over. And 
after it’s installed and pumping water to sup 
your daily needs—how comfortable you wi 
feel! How happy your wife will feel! 





. Neel 


Your dealer will be glad to explain all details to you. See him or telephone him today. If you 
don’t know who he it, write us. You will have a reply by return mail, Use the coupon below. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. Seneca Falls, New York 


ULDS 


COUPON “ 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for ‘ 
D Irrigation O Fire Protection OD Deep Wells QO Wind-mill O Spraying O Large Capacity Water Supply 
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that worrying did no good. 
habit of it. 


tthe harassed mistress went about 


for her. 


odor of soap and suds in the air. 


Misses. A 


Is Sunshine In My Soul Today. 


ears. 
this,” she repeated. “Sunshine? 


stairs for her money. 


Yas, indeed, honey.” 


and a glowing log in the grate. 


her family worth dressing up for.” 








“There Is Sunshine- -Today” 


E mistress of the house was worried that enamine She had been 
worried for many mornings, although she knew e 


To make matters worse, the oy we cloudy and 


felt as if the limit of human endurance had almost been reached for 


Down in the laundry the washerwoman was sorti 


The steam from the boiler filled the basement, and 


A sudden compunction struck the mistress as she watched the laun- 
dress go about her work. She wondered how it must be to work over the 
washtub for daily bread. She wondered if women like the washer 
woman had trouble to tag them day after day. 

“Yes'm,”” said the washerwoman, as she dipped the hot soap suds 
out of the boiler into the tubs, “Hit’s purty darksome day this mawin’, 
y's shore got to have a heap o’ su 
day lak dis.” And she broke into the chorus of the old song, “The 


Even after the mistress of the house had gone u 
taken up her burden for the day, the echo of the words still rang in hes 


“A body’s got to have a aap st oy in their soul a day like 
guess I n 
The washing was finished by noon, and the laundress came up 


“De wash looks mighty nice, honey,” she said comfortably, as she 
wrapped her old shawl about her head. “You takes sunshine in de soul, 
*n’ plenty of elber grease, and hit’s boun’ to make yu’ wuk come right 


The mistress went on with her preparations for lunch in silence 
Somehow the words of the cheery washerwoman stuck in her memory 

She almost laughed to think of how trivial her own troubles were in 
comparison to the poor black woman who thought herself lucky when 
she could get washings for every day in the week. She found herself 
humming the old song over and over. 

When dinner time came, there was an extra good dinner in that house 
for John and the boys. They were tired, cold, hungry, and just a little 
irritable. But there were flowers on the table and the prettiest china, 


Best of all, there was a smiling woman at the table, clad in a dainty 
and “homy”™ gown. Father and the boys glanced at her approvingly, 
and made short work of the appetizing dinner. 

“I tell you, mother,”’said John, later on in the evening, when he lay 
comfortably on the big couch in the library, “you are one of the mighty 
few women who realize what it means to a ti 
a cheerful wife and a good dinner and a cozy home and a wife who thinks 


The mistress in her pretty gown smiled contentedly. 


in her inmost soul 


Somehow she had fallen into the 
loomy. When 
r necessary houesheld tasks, she 


out the clothes 
was a heavy 


ine in dere soul a 
re 


tairs again and 


it, if anyone does. 


man t+ come home to 


—Mrs. H. Kingsley. 
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PULLING TOGETHER 

My wife is my partner in business, as 
well asin ourhome. To this fact I owe my 
success as a farmer. 

ways this way. 
hen we were first married, twelve 
ears ago, my wife insisted that t give up 
— work and move to town. She was a 
country girl, never having lived any- 
where else, but she detested the farm and 
its hard work. Her request nearly stag- 
gered me at first, as I had always planned 
to become a successful farmer, and the 
idea of moving to the city was unex- 
pected. My father had given my brother 
and I eighty acres together, and, as my 
brother had visions of a career as a lawyer, 
he agreed to sell me his half of the farm on 
payments. Two days before my wedding 
my brother and I entered into a contract 

to this effect. 


But it was not al- 





After carefully considering my wife’s 
request and coming to no decision, I 
talked it over with her. I pointed out 
that I was too old to learn a trade with 
which 1 was unfamiliar, likewise I was too 
old to take up a profession. Of course, my 
brother intended to study law, but he was 
five years younger than me and unmar- 
ried; he had years before him while mine 
had passed. Then, too, I could never 
earn enough in a shop or store to keep my 
family in the comfort which I desired. 

I learned that her chief objection to the 
country was the hard labor which usually 
fell to a woman’s lot. She stated that 
farmers, as a rule, would spend plenty of 
money to reduce their own work but 


never put themselves out of the way to 
help their wives. What she said I knew 
was true, for I had seen it practiced in my 
own family at home. 


My wife admitted 
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| “We are advertised 
A by our loving friends” | 


} Mellin's 
4 Food 








Seorge “Ww. BDedingerPDutler,Mo. 
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Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
A Feeding of Infants,” A 


J} Mellin’s Food Company #i\ 


Boston, Mass. 





this froub e? 


Cheap composition Jar Rubbers wiil 
“blow out” under long boiling. Don’t 
try to use them for cold pack canning. 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


are the original cold pack rubbers, 


unaffected by heat. Use them for every 
kind of canning. Accept no substitutes. 


Price 13c per dozen. 2 dozen for 25e 
LA 


Send 2cstamp for our canning booklet 
aie] BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
wie| and RUBBER COMPANY 
3 bx 38 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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that, perhaps, neither of us would be 


satisfied in town, but she was positive in 
her mind ‘that she hated the drudgery of 
farm work. 

Finally, I gained her consent to give 
the farm a five years’ trial. 1 promised 
that just as soon as the place was paid for 
I would try to make things just as easy 
as possible for both of us. At the end of 
five years, if she still wanted to move to 
the city, I would sell the farm and go into 
business. This she reluctantly agreed to. 

I kept my promise. Even before the 
farm was fully paid for, we built.a modern 
house by sonaiding the old one and add- 
ing 2 little more to it. Just as soon as our 
bank account would warrant, I n in- 
stalling labor saving devices to help my 
wife with her work. Each time I pur- 
chased more modern machinery for my- 
self, I also bought some convenience for 
her benefit. And she appreciated all of it. 
She saw that I was in earnest, and she 
willingly pulled with me. I never heard a 
complaint from her after the day we made 
our bargain. 

I have never been sorry for anything I 
have done to save my wife extra work. 
It has benefited her health, as well as my 
own. We enjoy our automobile and those 
little luxuries together, and have plenty 
of time to get the out of life. And 
now I could not induce her to move to 
the city, for she has come to love our farm 
as I love it, which is the secret of our 
success.—F’, T. M. 
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National News For Women 

Never since the United States has been 
electing Presidents has there been an op- 
portunity for so many women to take a 
direct hand in choosing who shall live in 
the White House for four years beginning 
on the fourth of March next as this year. 
At the present writing,’ the 19th amend- 
ment has not been ratified and conflicting 
prophecies are being made as to what 
Tennessee, upon the action of whose 
legislature ratification hangs, is going to 
do. If the action is favorable every Ameri- 
ean woman of legal age may express her 
will at the polls in November. If not, 
women in a great many states will vote 
any way. 

Women in U. S, Public Health Service 

Dr. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, who has had 
experience with child hygiene in Kansas 
and New York, has been appointed to a 
special post under the U. 8. Public Health 
Service, the first women tobesoemployed. 
For the present she will be employed in the 
state of Georgia, where the only statistics 
available, those for the first three months 
of this year, show that one baby out of 
ad eight born dies before it is a year 
od, 

Health centers have been established 
and a drive has been made during the 
summer to teach the mothers how to feed 
their children. This fall nutrition clinics 
and physical inspection of school children 
will be undertaken. Specialists are giving 
their services free in the health centers 
and the women’s organizations are helping 
to carry on the good work. 

English Farmerettes 

_ Because of the shortage of farm labor 
in Western Canada, members of the 
Women’s Land Army, which was or- 
m+ during the war, are to be brought 
rom England. The first girls to be brought 
out will be graduated agriculturists, repre- 
senting skilled labor and able to under- 
take any kind of farming. If this proves 
a success others will follow. The plan is to 
pees gradually as the farmers find out 
ow the farmerettes can be employed and 
how many can be successfully employed. 

The Canadian government has 
to give the girls bound for Vancouver $150 
each to help them with their expenses 
from Montreal to their destination. 
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See the results of the new way of 
teeth cleaning. They are quick and 
decisive. You will know at once that 
a mean a lifetime of cleaner, safer 
teeth. 


Millions of people employ it. And 
the glistening teeth seen everywhere 
show what it means. See what it means 
to you. 


A film combatant 


Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film—to that viscous coat you feel. 
Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not end 
film. So the film remains—much of 
it—and may do ceaseless damage. Near- 
ly all people suffer from it, more or less. 

It is the film-coat’ that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 


The use of Pepsodent at once reveals 


many new effects. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits that cling. One 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps the teeth so high- 
ly polished that film cannot easily 


cling. 3 
Pepsodent is the new-day tooth paste, 





PAT, OFK 


Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant come 
bined with two other modern re- 
quisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 








See These Results 


Learn what clean teeth mean 


All statements approved by high denial authorities 


tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly 


increasing. 


New methods now 


_ Dental science, after years of search- 
ing. has found new ways to fight film. 
All have been proved by many clinical 
tests. They are soefficient that leading 
dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are combined now ina 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 
This is the tooth paste we urge you 
to try. 


Watch the new effects 


complying with all modern requirements. 
t does what never before was done. 
You should learn its benefits at once. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. Watch the teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. 


Everyone in your family needs 
Pepsodent daily, and a week will prove 
this to you. Cut oyt the coupon 
now. 








469 
10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
Dept. 804, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family 
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Why Not Have a Modern Bathroom? 


PLUMBING Fixtures wisely chosen add much to the 

happiness of home life. And getting fixtures of the 
better sort is always an economy when their cost is spread 
over years of service. 


Give your home a modern bathroom. Why wait until the 
family grows old? Passing years should be no less pleas- 
ant than the years still to come, and it is better to install 
the best fixtures the first time and enjoy the advantages 
of their service. 


Get in touch with a Contracting Plumber in your vicin- 
ity and let him help you solve your problem. Get the 
benefit of his years of training and experience. 


Write for our color-printed catalogue “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm.” It illustrates 
all types of fixtures. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Pittsburgh 


tandard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” Showrooms and Branch Houses 


id 
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CHEESE DAY ON THE FARM 


Revival of Cheese Making Develops Community Spirit 


By MORDA COLEMAN 


HEESE 
& making at 

home is no 
longer considered 
out-of-date in 
Poweshiek 
county, lowa. In 
fact, it is quite 
the latest thing 
in the farm house- 
wife’ssummer 
schedule. No 
less than fifty 
ten pound cheeses 
have made their 
appearance since 
the first demon- 
stration by Mrs. 
E. J. Harris was 
held May 8th. 
The credit for the 
rapid spread of 
cheese knowledge 
should go in three directions: to Miss Ida Ahrens, demonstration 
agent for Poweshiek county, who planned the first demonstra- 
tion and has boosted energetically ever since; to Mrs. W.S. 
Torrance, who has demonstrated the process to women in all 
parts of the county; and to the energy and ambition of the farm 
housekeepers of that district. Mrs. Harris volunteered to show 
any women who wished to come her method of making full 
cream cheese. The demonstra- 
tion was “| y for by Miss 





The curd was cut into small particles 
with long-handled knives. 


while that on top was still cold. “I use a regular dairy ther- 
mometer,” she continued. “If you have one for churning, you 
can use it for cheese making, too. The temperature must be 
watched carefully and the minute it has reached eighty-six, 
the tub must be taken off the stove.”’ 

“Why can’t you heat the milk in severai smaller pans which 
would be easier to handle?” 

“It’s really much easier to have all the milk together because 
otherwise you must weigh out the milk into each pan and divide 
your coloring and rennet tablet in exactly the right propertions. 
The finished cheese is likely not to be uniform in color and 
texture unless you heat the milk all at once.” 

While giving cautions about the short time it takes to heat 
milk to eight-six degrees, the demonstrator was dissolving one 
rennet tablet in a little cold milk. 

“Ready,” announced the one in charge of the thermometer 
and the tub was immediately deposited on the floor and the 
cheese coloring put in and mixed thoroly. 

“The amount of coloring to use depends entirely on your 
own taste, as some people like dark ouened cheese and others 
do not care for it. Do not try to color your cheese with any- 
thing except regular cheese coloring which you can buy at any 
drug store. Butter coloring will not do. Now, I have one rennet 
tablet dissolved in a little milk. One is enough for one hundred 
pounds of milk. Stir it in and the milk is ready to stand for 
about half an hour to allow the curd to form.” 

“‘What’s the use of the rennet?” 

“Tt causes the milk to coagulate and form a soft curd. You 
see, in making ordinary Dutch cheese the acid in the sour milk 
produces the curd but in making a full cream cheese with sweet 

milk, we must use something else 
to get the curd.” 





Ahrens and held on May 8th. 
The twenty-one women present 
became cheese enthusiasts and 
went home determined to make 
their own cheese hereafter. With- 
in a few weeks several of them had 
invited their neighbors for an 
afternoon of cheese making. Mrs. 
Torrance, in particular, has given 
two demonstrations where over 
thirty women were present, held 
three meetings with twenty 
listeners, made several cheeses for 
the benefit of a few neighbors 
and has four or five meetings still 
to come. All of these meetings 
have been held at various country 
homes thruout the county. 

The hostess for a Pom a after- 
noon of cheese work filled her 








While waiting for the curd to 
form the women inspected the 
rest of the equipment necessary 
for making cheese at home; 
namely, a large sand _ sieve, 
another tub, several yards of clean 
cheesecloth, a ten pound lard 
press, and two circles cut from 
galvanized tin the size of the 
inside of the lard press. 

When the milk was found to 
have formed a soft, even curd, 
this curd was cut into inch squares 
by long handled butcher knives. 
The cutting and dividing process 
was carried on until the curd was 
well separated into small parti- 
cles. A large sand sieve was lined 
with clean white cheesecloth and 
supported over a tub by two nar- 
row boards. The curd was placed 








kerosene stove, scoured her larg- 
est, cleanest wash tub, slipped on 
a clean gingham dress after dinner, - 
and her part of the entertainment 
was ready. From two-thirty to three o’clock her guests arrived, 
most of them driving their own cars with the back seats oc- 
cupied by Marie, her curls newly brushed, or wriggling Billy 
and his dog. The boys immediately instituted a hunt for 
gophers in the pasture while the little girls sat in the swing, 
leaving their elders free to rock and talk in the cool living room. 
“Come on, ladies, if you want to see me start,’’ and there was 
a general movement toward the cellar, where all the milk had 
been left. “Any milk which is sweet and clean may be used 
for cheese,’ announced the one in charge. “I always save two 
milkings in order to have 


Cheese-making day brot out the neighbors. 


in the sieve and pressed with large 
spoons to help drain off the whey. 
At the same time the inside con- 
tainer of the lard press was being lined with cheesecloth. One 
of the tin circles was placed at the bottom and the other saved 
to use on top when the press was full. As fast as the curd was 
drained, it was salted and then packed into the press and pressed 
down with a small saucer. About four ounces of salt should be 
used for one hundred pounds of milk. 

The hundred pounds of milk used in this instance more than 
filled the ten pound press. Some milk has more curd im it 
than other. The top was covered with cheesecloth and then 
the other tin put on top before the press was screwed down. 
he cheese should stay in the 





enough. The first thing is to 
weigh your milk and be sure to 
subtract the weight of the 
kettle or pan from the total. 
I generally use one hundred 
pounds of milk which will 
make about ten pounds of 
cheese, but you can use just 
half that amount if you wish to 
make a smaller cheese. Now 
that we have the milk weighed, 
we'll put it all in this big wash 
tub and heat it to eighty-six 
degrees.” 

“Do you need to stir it all 
the time?’ asked one as she 
Noticed two women stirring 
the milk with big ladles. 

The demonstrator explained 
that stirring was necessary be- 








press about twelve hours. It 
should not be screwed too 
. tightly at first or the cheese will 
come out thru every possible 
crack. It may be tightened 
gradually. 
“How do you get it out of 
the press?” was the next query. 
“That is sometimes a dif- 
ficult matter. M you will all 
sit down, I will tell you how to 
finish your cheese even tho we 
can’t do it this afernoon. If 
your cheese seems to be pressed 
very hard, take out the can 
from ‘the inside of the. press 
and turn it upside down. » By 
tapping on the bottom and 
sides the cheese will soon .be 
loosened. Then sew'a ¢lean 
cloth around the cheese and 








cause otherwise the milk on 
the bottom would get too warm - 


Draining the whey off the curd thru cheesecloth in a large sand sieve. 


grease (Continued on page 137 

















+ « « and money saved, It’s the 
straight way to Thrift, with 


COLG4TE’S 
The Refill Shaving Stick 


Why make a mussy mixing board 
of your face? 


You needn’t rub the lather in with 
your fingers when you use Col- 
gate’s Handy Grip Shaving Stick. 


It makes you forget that your 
beard is no longer downy. 


Add economy to comfort by pur- 
chasing Colgate’s Thrift Package. 


Ask for Colgate’s Thrift Shaving Pack- 
age. It contains one complete Handy 
Grip Shaving Stick, and two full sized 
Refill” sticks of Colgate’s. You refill 
the Handy Grip just as you screw a 
new electric bulb into ite socket. 


Sold Everywhere—or send 
4e for trial eize, Stick, 
Powder or m. 











COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. 87 
199 Fulton St., New York 











Bvery sult made to Individua) measure 
the exact fabric you select and ac- 
cording La your ne specifications. We 
paid, for you to try on, to in= 
spect and examine. Unless 
are well pleased your 
order will not cost 
you @ cent. 





agents and obtain the ver aE 4 
talloring at a saving of 25%, to 0%. Write 
today for catalog and information. 









PICKLES, KRAUT AND CHOW 
CHOWS 












chows, sour relishes anc 
sauerkraut for winter use 





placed in tin vessels or cans. Always use 
glass, stone or wood containers, since tin or 
metal will rust and also have an effect 
on their contents which renders the lat- 
ter both unpalatable and dangerous to 
use. Be sure the vessel is clean and sweet. 
Sauerkraut 

Select firm, white heads of cabbage; 
trim off all outer leaves and drop heads 
in tub of cold water until ready to shred. 
We use a slaw cutter for shredding, having 
only one knife. The work is slower than 
if a two or three-bladed cutter was used, 
altho ours does excellent work. A large 
barrelful may be cut in less than a day. 


Cabbage is cut into a clean galvanized 
tub. For an ordinary tubful of shredded 
cabbage use one teacupful of salt, mixing 
in well. Place layer of cabbage in bot- 


tom of vessel and pound down well with 
mallet or rolling pin. Proceed until 
filled within six inches of top. Cover 
top with clean cloth, pressing edges down 
well around sides of jar. eigh down 
with a heavy flat rock, placed on top of 
wooden cover, which should fit closely 
inside top of jar. Tie several thicknesses 
of paper over all and set away in a cool 
place, taking care to exclude flies. 
In from two to four weeks this kraut 
will be ready for canning. Remove cov- 
ering, put ut in nite stewpan or 
dishpan, cover and holes to boiling heat; 
boil ten minutes, pack tight in sterilized 
ass jars, pressing down well, so that 
rine rises over top, then seal, just the 
same as fruit. Don’t use too much salt 
when making kraut, as it will cause the 
kraut to become soft, take on a disagree- 
able odor and lose its fine acid flavor. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The cool fall months are 


a good time for preparing 
a supply of pickles, chow 


It is well to remember 
that all these preparations 
in which salt and vinegar 
are used should never be 
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ERE in the Presidents’ Suite 
our own Presidents, the 
Prince of Wales, the King of 
Belgium, General Pershing, Snes 
rested, and watched with inter- 
est the Avenue crowds. 
Everything in this suite is “the best." 
How natural, therefore, that the Shade 


Rollers and Shade Fabrics are of Stewart 
Hartshorn make! For expert buyers know 





that for faul Pp and long de- 
pendable service the Hartshorn product is 
unrivaled. 


In hotel, club, and home, Hart- 
shorn guarantees 
vice, and is invariably selected by 
those who would avoid shade 


shade ser- 





SHADE ROLLERS AND 
WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 


AGENTS: $12 a Day 


NEW KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 

















An excellent kraut may be made from 
turnips. Pare and slice very thin, or, 
better still, put thru a food chopper, using 
tender sweet turnips, and proceed 
same as with cabbage. 

Pickles In Brine 
Use either a stone jar, or clean, sweet 
barrel or keg for the pickles. Gather cu- 
cumbers when from two to four inches 
long, cutting from the vine and leaving 
on the stem. Wash and place in bottom 
of vessel; cover each layer of cucumbers 
with a layer of salt. Proceed until v 
is filled. Cover with clean cloth and 
over this place a close-fitting cover of 
wood. Weigh down with a clean rock. 
Use plenty of salt. The cucumbers will 
make their own brine and will keep firm 
and sound. If too little salt is used, the 
pickles will ferment, become soft and 
worthless. , 
When ready to use, place a quantity 
in a large vessel, cover with clear water, 
and let stand over night. Change the 





Most ect burner ever i ted. P 2 
poh oe 1-5 
@gas e. pave for ttesl! in a short time. per 


Big 76- Style Book 
FREE, Semen newest styles 
designed for mothers-to-be. 
t \\ Largest Maternity Special- 
ists. Money back if notsat- 
isfied. Write today to Dept.s-1 
38" St. at 
Lane Bryant NewYork 


Fifth Ave 





water until not too salty. If the pickles 
can be placed in a stream of running 
water, the brine will be removed in a 
few hours. When fre-’ enough, place 
in stone jar and cover with ..cated vinegar, 
either spiced or plain. 

Store Pickles 








THE BELL TAILORS 
Dept. 333, Chicago, littacie 


Adame at Green 5t., 


Gather cucumbers when two inches 


























long and place in stone jar; cover with a 
hot brine, made with one pint of salt to 


(four gallons of water. Let stand over 
| night, then drain and pour over fresh 
' brine. Next morning wash in clear water 
and drain. Have enough vinegar to 
cover, simmering on the stove. Add a 
small piece of alum, also mixed spices, 
drop cucumbers in, and when boiling 
| hot pack in heated jars and seal, 
{ Sweet Pickied Cucumbers 

Use very small cucumbers, soak over 
.night in brine, as above, rinse in cold 
‘water and drain. To one quart of cider 
vinegar use two cups of sugar and one 
, tablespoonful each of cinnamon bark, 
‘cloves and mixed spices. When vinegar 
is at boiling heat, drop in cucumbers; 
bring all to boil, pack in sterilized jars 
‘cover with vinegar from stewpan and 


seal. 
Excellent Mixed Pickles 
Chop together two parts each of cauli- 
flower, onions and string beans, and four 
parts of cucumbers. Place in granite 
vessel and cover with one gallon of vinegar 
‘to which has been added one pint of sugar, 
a quarter pound “mixed spices and one 
hailiegeen of salt. Cover and boil slowly 
juntil vegetables are tender, when they 
lare ready to pack in jars and seal. 
Cooked Chow Chow 
| Chop fine one gallon cabbage, one gal- 
lon green tomatoes, three green peppers 
lif desired, one quart of onions; add two 
pounds of sugar, four tablespoons ground 
mustard and the same of vinegar, also 
imixed spices if desired; put all in granite 
tewpan, cover with cider vinegar, cook 
slowly until done and seal in glass jars. 
Uncooked Chow Chow 
| Shred fine equal parts of green toma- 
toes and white cabbage, also about three 
green, hot peppers to each gallon; add 
half a cup of salt, mix well and pack in 
stone jar. Cover with cloth and on top 
of this a board cover weighted down. 
it will be ready to eat in one month and 
will keep indefinitely.—Mrs. Lillie York. 
i 


SYRUP FROM REJECTED APPLES 

Speaking of fruits to a farmer’s wife the 
bther ay learned how she utilizes second 
grade apples and culls in the manufacture 
of syrup. I asked her to tell all about her 
syrup making, and this is her story. 

“T’ve been making apple syrup for at 
least ten years. We get lots of second 
grade apples and culls on our farm. These 
rejected apples are usually thrown away. 
It’s a shame to do so, for I know of nothing 
else that makes such fine syrup. 

“This is the way 1 make it,” she said. 
“When I’ve got the cider ready, I boil it 
With precipitated chalk, which is a calcium 
carbonate, or whiting. This removes, or 
neutralizes the acids, changing them into 
insoluble calcium salts. These settle to 
the bottom, and I separate them from the 
liquid by pouring it carefully into other 
vessels. Then I add about t fifths of 
an ounce of the same chalk to each gallon 
of cider, pour it into a kettle again, and let 
it boil fast for five or six minutes. The 
scum appearing on the surface, I remove as 
quickly as it is formed. After the cider 
has cooked enough, I pour it into the tall- 
est containers i can procure. Sometimes 
I put it into large fruit jars, or any big 
kettles that can be used for the purpose. 
I let the liquid stand in these containers 
for five or six hours, after which I carefully 
pour off the clear cider, and throw away 
the sediment formed on the bottom of the 
containers. Now I boil the liquid quickly 
down to a syrup. I keep it boiling at 
about 215 degrees F., and remove with a 
spoon all scum forming on the surface. 
When this cooking is finished, I pour the 
syrup into fruit jars, which I sterilize by 
immersing them in boiling water for twen- 
ty minutes. Then I let them cool slowly, 
and the little sediment left in the syrup 
settles to the bottom, and leaves the syrup 
perfectly clear. The precipitated chal 
ean be obtained 
C. O., Minn. 


at any drug store.”—| BROKEN 


SUCCESSFUL 


Every room 
warm —and 
no dust, no 
soot 


“How comfortable your 
house feels |!” — friends 
will say. No more cold, 
cheerless rooms. Nomore 
huddling around the 
stove. Every room can 
be warm and cozy at all 
hours. 


Install a Globe Pipe- 
less Furnace—can be put 
up in a few hours. No 
mutilation of the house 
in any way. One regis- 
ter circulates clean, 
rhealthful, moist heat 
evenly in every room, 
downstairs and upstairs. 


Any grade of fuel can 
be burned in the Globe 
Pipeless Furnace—hard, 
soft, slack coal, screen- 
ings, wood, or coke, None 


Department Bell 
Also Make 
Globe Fuel-Saving Sto 


FARMING 
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THE GLOBE STOVE AND 


RANGE COMPANY 
**Master Furnace Builders*’ 


rs of 


A House Full 


+ @ © Clean Heat 
@ ai LittleCost @ 





Kokomo, Ind. 
vesand Ranges 
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; of the heat is wasted in 


smoke, or soot 
Cuts fuel bills 35 %. 


The galvanized sheet 
metal casing of Armco 
Ingot Iron encloses the 
entire furnace and pre- 
vents dust, dirt, or soot 
from being drawn in and 
sent upstairs to settle on 
floors, walls, or furniture. 


Globe Pipeless Fur- 
maces are made in sizes 
to heat any type or size 
of house. Hold fire from 
twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. No un 
heat is circulated in the 
cellar. 


See the dealer who 
sells Globe Pipeless Fur- 
naces, Let him explain 
every feature thoroughly. 


Send for Free Literature 


Learn how theGlobe Pipe- 
less Furnace operates—how 
it heats the entire house— 
howit saves fuel—how easily 
it can be installed. Write 
for complete information to- 
day. A postcard will do, 





PIPELESS FURNACES 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
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ANEW HOT BED-Patented 


Capable of starting from 30,000 to 40,000 plants in one | 
season. tion cost—Five minutes time, and less 
than a Have control © 
Send for circulars. 
MFG, CO., Broken Bow, Nebr. | 
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A Business That 
STARTS YOU 
rim at $1800 to $4500 

a Year 


Trapper's Gu’ je, with Free Fur 
EK. W. Bt a#200., 114 Bidg.. KANSAS CITY, HO, 
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N one of my canning demonstrations a lady e her 
most emphatic opinion on the poor qualities of a certain 
brand of jars, because all the products which she canned 

in these jars had spoiled and she reasoned that the jars must be 
at fault. I knew this brand to be one of the best on the market 
and felt certain therefore that the spoi resulted from some 
other cause. One has to be very careful in a public demon- 
stration not to wound the feelingsof individualsin the audience, 
but after several fruitless questions and answers I asked her 
how long she had sterilized the peas. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I didn’t five them any particular time 

y oe I’m sure I cooked them until they were done.” Shades of 
ppert. 

f home canning housewives would only learn to follow in- 
structions they would avoid much trouble and prevent the loss 
of thousands of jars of canned foods. I once worked on a country 
paper in northern Iowa. The most emphatic bit of instruction 
which Dr. Brackett, the editor, gave me when 
I be typesetting was to “follow copy,” . 
and he usually added, “even if it goes 
out of the window.” I cannot stress 
this point too strongly to our 
home cauning readers. Follow 
copy. Follow instructions. 
O. H. Benson and the 
other home canning 
experts who de- 
veloped this method 
of canaing§ are 
working on its 

roblems all the 

ime and should’ 
know what is re- 
ene far better 
than the _indi- 
vidual who cans one 

ly a short time dur- 
ing the summer 
season, You ma 
know more about bak- 
ing pies or making butter 
or handling bees but if you 
substitute your own methods of 
canning, do not ask cold-pack can- 
ning to carry this burden should 































































you f year old pri inners of 
Stick to one method of canning. If ities 
you have several different sets of in- 


structions do not combine them. Pick out the one that suits 
you best and follow it faithfully. Don’t be a half-convert. No 
matter what method you follow doit whole-heartedly. “The 
greatest difficulty we have in connection with our work,” 
says O. H. Benson, “is the fact that there is such a confusion 
of recipes for home canning that come from manufacturers 
of all kinds of jars, canners, etc., and an effort is made to 
combine the recipes from various sources until many women 
are meeting with considerable difficulty.” He mi 
aeaed pe hee penn ang by ey — fmm yy 
me cold-pac or their troubles because it is 
most widely Snowe sethed. 
Yesterday I was talking ae cannin BA: housewife 
in an Iowa town. She remarked that she had tried the method 
some years ago but that it didn’t work very well. A little 
questioning brought out the fact that she been usi 
salicylic acid. It’s no wonder she had trouble, but catendt 
canning had to carry the blame for her failure all these years 
and I suppose she told her friends that it was not a success. 
Followers of the three-day or fractional sterilization method 
are not so many as in days gone by, because housewives have 
learned that not only is there no aw wag Sd a triple steriliza- 
tion but that the danger of developin t-sour is far greater 
and when once flat-sour gets into the products it cannot 
be removed by any known method. Believers in the three-day 
method must refrain from canning on Friday and Saturday 
else they are unable to sterilize for three successive days 
without canning on Sunday. Advocates of fractional steriliza- 
tion claim it is necessary to sterilize products an hour a day 
for three consecutive days altho in a test recently made at a 
large canning factory in central New York it requires con- 
siderably more than an hour for beans in the center of the can 
to reach the same temperature existing outside the can. By 
the three day method beans in the center of the can could 
never reach proper sterilization temperature because they would 
be removed from the canner at the expiration of an hour, long 
before the temperature had reached the proper point. 
Probably the most-asked question in canning fruits is, “How 
thick syrup should I use.” e answer is an all-embracing one. 
Make it just as thick or as sweet as you wish it. The thickness 
of the syrup or the degree of sweetness has little to do with the 










DOS AND DON’TS IN CANN 


Of Which the Most Important Is “Don’t Forget to Can” 


By MERLE McGIRR 









An exhibit of canned goods 
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keeping ity of the product. Some people have a very sweet 
tooth desire their canned fruits to be put up in a heavy 
syrup. Others are better satisfied with syrup, perhaps half as 
sweet. Care should always be taken to avoid a syrup so heavy 
as to make a cloying sweetness. The delicate flavor of the fruit 
is lost when too heavy a syrup is used. On the other hand a 
reasonably heavy syrup is to bring out the flavor of 
the fruit and make it more palatable. As a general rule four 
or densities of syrup are employed in fruit canning in 
home. Thin syrup is made by combining one cup of r 

to two cups of water. Medium thin syrup is made in t 
proportion of a cup of sugar to a cup of water. Medium thick 


syrup contains three cups of to two cups of water, while 
thick syrup is usually made of two cups of sugar to one of 
water. It is only n to bring the and water to a 


ecessary 
boil and keep it boiling until it has “c ” After that the 
syrup can be set on the back of the stove and allowed to sim- 
mer gently. The longer it boils or even sim- 
mers, the thicker it gets because the water 
is constantly boiling out of it, thus in- 
creasing the density of the syrup 
——_ or cys of sweetness. 
SS othing is gained by boiling 
> the syrup after it has 
unless you 
find it is too thin and 

wish to thicken it. 
Occasionally 
usewives are 
found who put 
down beans and 
other a > 

a very heavy 

brine but the fin- 
ished product is not 
as when it 


and it is necessary to 
soak the products be- 
fore they can be used. A 
California investigator, in- 
terested possibly in providing 
a market for lemon 
pote of that state, advocates 
addition of lemon juice in the 
canning of beans and other prod- 
ucts but there is no apparent ad- 
vantage in this additional step be- 
cause the product will keep just as surely if it is properly 
sterilized by heat alone. : 
Did your canned foods ever win a prize at the county fair? 
It’s a very interesting contest and I would suggest that you 
secure a premium book, go over your home canned supply, 
can a few especially nice jars if desirable, and enter —_— 
products. It will give you a splendid opportunity to see how 
ur canned products compare with others of your community. 
cidentally if you will make a few inquiries you will find that 
almost invariably the prize winners were canned by the one- 
_ cold-pack method. In preparing your entries select only 
very best. Adopt a rigid stan and stick to it. Elimi- 
nate every jar that is not of the highest quality. I scored the 
exhibit at a county fair in Virginia a year or so ago at which 
an entry of ten or more jars of canned foods was awarded second 
rize instead of the coveted first because a jar of peas much 
ow standard and below the quality of the rest of the exhibit 
was included. this one jar been omitted the entry would 
have won first prize. Later in the day the owner of the exhibit 
introduced herself and asked why her entry only won second 
rize. I pointed out the very poor quality of the - of peas as 
—““ the uniformity of her exhibit and lowering her 
score. She almost cried. 
“Why I drove beck home five miles to get that jar,” she 
“because I thought it would help if the exhibit was larger.’ 
For exhibitior purposes it is best to have all jarsof one size 
and make, thus insuring a more uniform and consequently bet- 
ter appearing exhibit. ‘Tops should be new and bright and 
needless to say the outside of each jar should be ey 
clean and neatly labeled. Color of the product, well-filled jars, 
clearness of the liquid, lack of sediment, density of syrup or 
liquid depending upon the acidity of the product, and no 
evidences of spoilage are essential. A jar that is mushy from 
over-sterilization would have little chance of winning a prize 
as would a jar carelessly pees so that when exhibited it was 
not completely filled witb food or which was not filled with 


liquid. 

“Meng of the commercial canners are desperate—not because 
they are unable to find a market for their am nor because 
they cannot get their prices, but because they are experien 
the greatest difficulty in getting tin (Continued on page 1 


ed by four sixteen 
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JN well-stocked farm kitchens nowadays, you'll usually find every member of 

Pillsbury’s Family of Foods. Women know that the name “Pillsbury” ona 
_ food product means quality. You will find in every Pillsbury product the 
same high quality that you have learned to expect in Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


This is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


The first member of the family. Women 
everywhere have been making good, whole- 
some bread and light, tender pastry with 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour for over 50 years. 
It’s very economical, too. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


Not ordinary bran, but a thoroughly clean- 
ed and sterilized large-flake bran, put up in 
air tight, sanitary packages. A wholesome 
food anda splendid natural laxative—makes 
delicious bran bread, cookies and muffins, 


Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 


Made from the creamy-white hearts of 
selected wheat; a dainty yet substantial 
breakfast food. So easily digested that 
infants thrive on it—so nourishing that it 
sustains the hardest worker. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


The new way to make the best pancakes 
you have ever tasted—just add water to 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, beat thoroughly 
and bake on a hot griddle. You do not 
need eggs, milk or baking powder. 


Every member of Pillsbury’s Family of Foods is guaranteed. 
You'll find them at your grocer’s. Ask for “Pillsbury’s”. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


illsburys | 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
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[You Can! Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
*Flavo” Flour 
in your community on this New Won- 


derful Mill — no p milling ex- 
perience necessary 


Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind your hom wheat, 
supply your community with flourand 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you get the extra profit of mak- 
ing “A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
“MIDGET MARVEL,” The new pro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
flour mill that is revolutionizing the 
millingindustry, It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
roller mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored flour that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of usingour Nationally advertised 
Brand. 

ab 99 








“Famous for its Flavor” 


*We furnish the sacks with your 
name printed on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examines sam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and keeps your products up to our 


] one-eighth 





high **Flavo”’’ standard. We start you 
in business with our “ Confidential 
Selling Plans’’ and teach you the busi- 
ness of milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with our 15 barrels 
per day, mill with as 
little as $3,500 capi- J 
tal. Other sizes up 
to 100 barrels. 

Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills, 
Start now milling 

‘Flavo’’Flourin your 
own community be- 
fore some one else 
takes advantage of 
this wonderful op- 
portunity. 


Write today for our Free Book, ** The 
Wonderful Flour Mill.” 
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Q Immediate possession 3 | 
on our liberal Easy 
Payment Pian. Many 


parents Seance the first pay- 
a and energetic yb 4 by 
odd jobs make the 

earn money to meet the soaih 

monthly payments, 
FACTORY TO RIDER prices 

gave you money. Wemake our 

bicycles in our own three 

model factories. 44 oe, 

colors and ese mocss 
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Serene on ome Patents. 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. rm 
20 years experience. Write today. 

‘T & TALBERT 4904 TALBERT Ww. D.C, 
Patronize our advertisers and save money, 
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] WHEN PEACHES ARE RIPE 
Innumerable dainty desserts may be, 
made from this luscious fruit. 


| ferent and practical 
Peach Meringue 
Pare, quarter and remove stones from 





a quart of sound, “7 and put 
them into a baking rinkle with 
sugar and cover with cana ites of two 


eggs which have been Renta stiffly and 
mixed with one-third cup of sugar. Put 
| the dish into a rather hot oven and let it 
‘remain until the meringue is browned, 
then remove, and when cool set it on ice. 
Beat the yolks of the two can and add to 
them one pint of milk, one-fourth cup of 
sugar, two level teaspoons of tornstarch 
dissolved in a. little milk, and one tea- 
| spoon of vanilla; cook in ‘a double boiler 
‘until thick. Set the custard aside to cool, 
then serve with peach meringue. 
Economy Peach Pudding 
This pudding requires no sugar, butter 
or Scald three cups of and 
pour it over one cup of sifted, white corn 
meal. Stir well and add three tablespoons 
of corn p, one-half ——_ of salt 
one-eighth teaspoon of cinnamon an 
of moines, Mix 
thoroly and stir in six large peaches, pared 





‘one and a half hours in a moderate oven. 
Serve with cream or fruit sauce. 
Glorified Peaches 


Y 


Chill thoroly large freestone peaches. 
Peel carefully with a silver knife. 
move pits and fill the cavities with cream 
which has been whipped until stiff, sweet- 
ened and mixed with chopped nuts. Place 
a candied cherry or a cube of bright red 
jelly on top of each peach. Serve at once. 

Peach Custard Pie 

Line a deep pie tin with pie crust. Fill 
‘nearly full of sliced peaches and sprinkle 
liber: ally with sugar. Bake until the crust 
is crisp and the peaches are soft. Make a 
custard of one cup of milk, two eggs, two 
tablespoons of sugar and one-half’ tea- 
spoon of vanilla, Pour it over the peaches 
and return to the oven just long enough 
to set the custard. 

Peaches With Marshmallow Cream Sauce 

Beat one-half pint of cream until stiff; 
‘add one heaping tablespoon of powdere 
sugar and ten soft marshmallows cut into 
small bits. Stir well, then set the cream 
in the refrigerator for two or three hours. 
When ready to serve, slice ripe peaches 
into glass sherbet dishes, and over each 
put a generous spoonful of the marsh- 
mallow cream. 

Little Peach Puddings 

Cream together two level tablespoons | 
of butter and two heaping tablespoons of | 
sugar. Sift together two heaping table-| 
spoons of flour, one heaping tablespoon 
oll cornstarch, a pinch of salt and one 

ene teaspoon of baking powder; add 
to the butter and sugar mixture. Stir in 
one beaten egg yolk and one tablespoon 
of milk and beat the batter well. Lastly, 
fold in the stiffly-beaten e white. 
Grease six earthenware custard cups, put 
in a generous tablespoon of sliced sugared 


The fol- | 
lowing recipes will be found both dif- | 


and cut into small thin pieces. Bake | 


Re- | jut 
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WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 
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Every pair guaranteed 
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peaches and over the fruit a generous 
lespoon batter. Steam for 
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forty-five minutes and serve with cream 
or any liquid sauce. 
Surprise Peaches 

On a thin square slice of loafcake, place 
half a peeled peach, cut side down. 
Around the peach place sweetened 
whipped cream, so as to cover all but 
the .outer edge of the cake. . 

Peach Salad 

Peel and cut into four pieces four large 
peaches, one orange, one apple and two 
bananas. Mix together, then arrange 
on individual serving dishes lined with 
lettuce leaves. Pour over golden salad 
dressing, made as follows: Mix together 
two level tablespoons of sugar, two table- 
spoons of vinegar, one-half teaspoon of 
dry mustard, one-eighth level teaspoon 
of salt and one egg. Cook over a slow 
fire until very thick, stirring continuously. 
bad gS — thin out with cream or milk. 














ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH IN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Whenever large numbers of young chil- 
dren are brought together there inevitably 
oceurs exposure to the contagious di 
eases common to childhood. Many of 
the so-called children’s diseases are less 
dangerous after the age of six, however, 
and therefore it is a wise provision that 
delays the beginning of school until the 
child’s sixth birthday. Unfortunatelv, 
these diseases are dangerous to some ex- 
tent when they are contracted duriug the 
years in paler Measles may have a dis- 
tinct relationship to pneumonia and tu- 
berculosis, and scarlet fever to kidney and 
ear troubles, even though the child is 
more than six years old. The first essen- 
tial of health in the school is, therefore, 
to. prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases. 

The conditions of the school are an im- 
portant item to be considered in the solu- 
tion of this problem. In addition to the 
danger of bringing together a great mass 
of children, there is the chance that, thru 
dust and bad ventilation the child may 
be so depressed that he must succumb to 
any infection. It should be understood 
that there are two sides to any infection— 
the size of the dose and the resistance of 
the individual. In the crowded, ill- 
ventilated schoolroom, the presence of 
several children infected, say, with colds, 
m2*; produce an amount of infectious 
material that could be resisted only by 
the exceptionally healthy child; while, 
on the other hand, bad air and dust, 
habitually present in school rooms, may 
depress a child so that the presence in the 
room of only one other suffering from 
some infection may prove fatal to his 

ealth. 

Tc control these conditions and pre- 
serve the health of the child, some form 
of school inspection is necessary. The 
teacher cannot do this, because she is not 
at the — time, sufficiently train 
in health standards; she also is very busy. 
The best way to protect the child is to 
have at the school each day a doctor or 
nurse who can promptly weed out the 
children who might infect the susceptible 
ones. This type of inspection costs in 
New York City fifteen cents per child 
per year, and is money well expended. 
This expenditure is made necessary by 


lack of knowledge on the part of the par-| | 


ents of the dangers of contagious dis- 

eases. The school inspection should in- 

clude some education of the parents in 

the necessity for quarantine—actual quar- 

antine—of contagious diseases. Quaran- 

tine is the practical working out of the 
Continued on page 131 








Good, old-fashioned pan cakes made 
in the good, old-fashioned way with 


Dr. Price’s 


*““Cream’’ 


Baking Powder 


Made with Pure Phosphate 


The Economy Prices: 

12 oz. for 25c 
6 oz. for 15c 
4 oz. for 10c 


Contains no Alum— 
Leaves no Bitter Taste 

















The High Price of Sugar 


makes one welcome foods which 
are rich in natural sweetness. 


_Grape-Nuts 


—the ready-cooked cereal 
requires no added sweetening, for it contains 
its own pure grain sugar, developed from wheat 
and barley by twenty hours’ baking. 

Sprinkle Grape-Nuts over ripe fruit or berries 
and you'll save sugar. 
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"E', Signor Friscoe 


comes on to 
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Signor Friscoe holds his hammers poised in 
mid-air. But his xylophone performance 
continues—as if some magic influence were 
at work upon the keys. 


Then 
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THE absolute realism of the New Edison has been 

demonstrated by actual comparison with the art 
of living artists. More than 4,000 comparisons have 
been given, with more than fifty great artists, before 
a total of 3,500,000 people. 


America’s principal newspapers have reviewed these 
comparisons at length. ‘They have conceded that the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of an artist’s voice, or 
instrumental performance, cannot be distinguished 
from the actual singing, or playing, of such artist. 
It has been reported to us that over-zealous talking- 
machinesalesmen, have stated that the artists imitate 
the New Edison in these comparisons, 

In the first place, it is a physical impossibility for 
any person to imitate the phonograph in a way to 
sustain this comparison. 

In the second place, the artists who make these com- 
parisons are of the first rank, and would not lower 
themselves to sing, or play, 
in an unnatural way. 


In the third place, - the 
music critics who have 
witnessed the comparisons 


ote at 
be 
aed 
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the curtains part. The audience ’ 
tands revealed. : 
performance so perft 


The NEW EDISON 
‘She Phonograph with a Soul 
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Vaudeville’s Strangest Thrill 


Meet Signor Friscoe, xylophone artist extraordinary—and vaude- 
ville’s newest purveyor of magic. Meet the New Edison—his 
chief ‘‘magic.”” 

Signor Friscoe found that human ear cannot distinguish between his 
actual performance and its Re-Creation by the New Edison, This 
astonishing act is the result. It’s going big—over the Keith and 
affiliated vaudeville circuits. Over 500,000 people have seen hows 












The Ni ~ Edison 

Signor Friscoe’s 
B-CreaTion could 
not be distinguished from his original performance, 


It has been matic 
ectly that its 


explain this! 


could not be deceived by an attempted imitation. 
HOWEVER, argument is unnecessary. Signor 

Friscoe’s extraordinary act makes the accusation 
of ‘‘imitation’’ quite absurd. Everyone knows that 
a xylophone cannot be made to imitate a phonograph 
so as to deceive its hearers, 


Hear Signor Friscoe when he comes to the vaude- 
ville theatre in your town. He is the world’s 
greatest xylophone player. Pay particular attention 
when he plays in direct comparison with the New 
Edison’s Rre-Creation of his xylophone performance. 


[F anyone suggests to you that the artists imitated 

the New Edison in the 4,000 comparison tests 
that have been given by the Edison Laboratories, 
ask such person to explain Signor Friscoe’s act. 


Your Edison dealer has a New Edison exactly like 
that used by Signor Friscoe, Go and test its supreme 
realism for yourself, in the Realism Test. The price 
of the New Edison has in- 
creased less than 15% since 
1914, including War Tax. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 
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ee comeing, to play. When they get 


time to play w what to do to 


} employ the time. It is the child that has 
| @ surfeit of play that finds time heavy 


on his hands. If a child came to me and 


=| asked what he or she should do I should 





Mother’s pastry cook 


CHILDREN AS HELPERS 

(OO many mothers, remembering the 

days when they as children were 

expected to do about as much work 
as the grown-ups on the farm, make a 
mistake in the other direction and allow 
their children to grow up without the 
wholesome discipline of the daily task. 
Other mothers being capable and strong 
prefer to do everything themselves rather 
than bother with the imperfect work of 


children. The result is, girls growing up (- 
and going into homes of their own ut- |; 


terly incapable of managing the work of 
a household, and boys who feel themselves 
above the work of a farm and have no 


training to enable them to stick to any-| > 


thing. 

We are fast getting away from the 
notion that a child is a machine given 
us for the sole purpose of work and noth- 
ing else so long as we have anything for 
him to do. Farm folks like their neigh- 
bors in town are endeavoring to keep 
the boys and girls in school from the be- 
ginning to the end of the term. 

Parents used to look upon school as 
play. The child who went to school all 
day had fun enough. When he was at 
home he was expected to work every 
minute to pay for the fun he had been 
having. Now we know better. We know 
that mental tasks are work the same as 
any other labor. A child should have 
some recreation of his own choosing every 
day along with his mental labor. He 
should have physical exercise also. In the 
country schools the boys and girls usually 
choose to have their noontime games out 
of doors and they invariably take the 
form of violent exercise such as the run- 
ning games. 

When the child gets home from school 
there is time on his hands. He cannot 
play the games of school because there 
is not a sufficient number to carry them 
on. An hour spent sn doing light chores 
none of which shou'd be too heavy for 
his strength will help him to fill in his 
time and gradually teach him the busi- 
ness of farming. Whether or not he finally 
decides upon farming as a vocation he 
needs the discipline of a regular task. 
The rule holds good with the boy’s 
sister. In all probability, she will, later 
on, have a home of her own and will 
constantly make use of the knowle1 
and training she is acquiring in her youth. 

Getting the children up at four o’clock 
on a winter’s morning and working them 
for three solid hours before schooltime is 
nothing short of barbarous. 

Getting them up at a reasonable hour 
to do perhaps an hour’s chores before 
school time is splendid training, providi 
they dc not have more than a quarter 
a mile to go after the work is done. A 
boy or girl so trained is not going to go 
thru life whimpering because their job 
keeps them too close or their hours are too 
a conditions are reasonable. 

e never hears children who areobliged 
oon in a part of their time doing little 
about the house or barn whini 
around the house begging Mother to 





immediately find something for them to 
do; something that required the use of 
muscles and brain at the same time. The 
idle child soon becomes the unruly child. 


~| It 1s best for them to have something to do 


The child that is overworked is seldom 
a bad one if he gets any home training at 
all. He has no ambition left in him to be 


_ | bad, and such a condition is a deplorable 
‘| one. No child ought to be so tired that he 


has no ambition to do anything but the 
tasks some older person has planned for 
him. His mind grows sluggish and he 
grows old before his time. The boy who 
has ft enough work is mentally alert 
and brain really grows in proportion 
to the work he does. He finds himself 
planning with his father for future tasks 
and improving perhaps on his father’s 
methods. He is usually a leader in sports 
when his recreation hour arrives and when 
he does play he gets all there is in the 
game because he appreciates the o 
portunity. Likewise, this is true of the girl. 

. The wise_parent will avoid too much 
dictating. Let the boy or girl use their 


P-| ly finds herself hea 























A young laundryman 


own methods as much as 
ing, ot do not grow slipshod. 
hould they bring a method from some 
other home entirely different from your 
own, do not show jealousy but give them a 
chance to try it out. lf not opposed they 
pay som see for themselves that yours 
is better or they may prove that the 
newly acquired method is best. In any 
case try to be fair and children will have 
greater confidence in you, greater zeal 
in their work and they may bring a 
fresh ideas into your home to thoro 
renovate the system that you have stuc 
too for so many years that it has begun 
to force you into hopeless ruts. _ 

You spend many dollays to give your 
boy or girl an education away from home 
when the country schools are fini a 
Why not spend a part of your time at 
the most impressionable age teaching him 
lessons of industry and thrift that can 
never get away from him no matter where 
he goes or what his later mission in life. 

If you do not like the idea of trying to 
make your boy or girl pay his way by 
working him so many hours a day or so 
many months of each year, look at it 
Tell yourself 


ible provid- 


from another standpoint. | 
that you are helping him in his 
tion, that you are building his character 


and laying the foundation for a strong 


mind in a sturdy body by giving him the 
yiskeme decglize of the daily task. 


educa- 
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DOMESTIC CONFIDENCE 

ere are two kinds of confidence— 
the egotistical, boastful sort that makes 
its possessor feel capable of doing anything 
anyone else can do, and the quiet, capable 
kind born of knowledge and experience. 
The first often leads to embarrassment 
and failure, but the last paves the way to 
a successful completion of the thing under- 

en. 

We may always have been where we 
could take full ge of everything and 
we may think that we always will be but 
it is almost certain that sometime while 
they are still young, an unlooked for 
domestic emergency in the shape of an 
unexpected demand to get a meal without 
mother’s help and guidance will confront 
our girls. It is our business to see that 
they are prepared to meet the emergenc 
with the sort of confidence that spells 
victory. 

No farm mother keeps a retinue of 
servants, nor is she next door to a general 
market or delicatessen store, so when a 
sudden iliness or enforced absence claims 
her it depends on her past attitude 
whether her young daughter, who sudden- 

d of household affairs, 
can step into the temporary breach with- 
out too on unpleasantness and hardship 
to herself. 

Busy school-girls do not have a great 
deal of time for home work; but there is 
some time and presumably you are in the 
habit of having them help you more or less. 
They set the table, wash the dishes, per- 
haps fry the potatoes, make the gravy 
and scramble the eggs, probably get the 
butter and cream sated bread and cake, 
but do you, as a rule or even occasionally, 
leave them to get a whole meal all by 
themselves? If not, this mother’s plan“ 
is a little ahead of yours. 

She began with the little helps, gradu- 
ally worked into the more difficult, and 
cimplicated tasks and now, chiefly for 
their own good and pleasure, usually 
Jeaves to her girls (the oldest of whom is 
fourteen) the entire getting of the Satur- 
day dinner or supper. 

Friday evening or Saturday morning 
the menu is written out and turned over 
to the girls. The mother sometimes 
makes this out alone and sometimes the 
girls do, but more often they work to- 
gether, the young housekeepers iearning 
the system cf meal planning and absorb- 
ing suggestions as to timeliness and the 
demands of the occasion. 

It has never yet been a “have to” case 
with these girls but if a day sometimes 
comes that it is, it will be much easier for 
them to take right hold of everything 
than it would be if they had rever been 
given the whole responsibility. The 
tasks that we perform in a sort of uncon- 
scious, habitual way, or in the “second 
nature” that comes from experience, are 
the ones that are accomplished easily 
and without confusion and worry.-—R. N. 
































Quality + Quantity 


You can get quality plus quantity In the 
“American Gentleman” bill-fold. Quality 


in the soft, genuine leather. Quantity 
in the combination of twelve useful fea- 
tures. (See picture.) It is a bill-fold you 
will find daily need for. It is neat, good- 
looking, compact. Stitched throughout, no 
edges pasted. Choice oftan or black. Buy 
the “American Gentleman” for $1.50 at any 
dealer's. Or send $1.50 with your dealer's 
name and we will send you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 


Dealers—write for profitable 
dealer proposition 
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BABY’S CROCHETED SACQUE 


For the woman or girl who enjoys cro- 
cheting, the following cap and sacque 
will solve the problem of one Christmas 
gift, if there be a new nephew, niece or 
grandchild on the list this year. 
Yoke—The sacque is made of white 
Saxony and pink Saxony trims it, and is 
used for every other row of the yoke alter- 
nating, pink being used for the last row 
of yoke where body of sacque in all white 
is crocheted. ‘The sacque weighs about 
two ounces. 

Make a chain of 75 stitches. 
ist row—Work a de. st. in every other 
chain, making 1 ch. between each de. st. 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th rows—Pull 
up a long loop at beginning of each row. 
This orn. & no repetition. Work a de. st. 
in every space with 1 ch. between each 
stitch for 7 spaces. Make 3 sc. sts. in 8th 
space, then 1 de. in each of next two spes., 
dun 3 des. in next spe., then 17 des. with- 
out widening; then 3 in a spe. 2 without 
widening, 3 in spe., then 7 worked, 1 de. to 
the spe. for the last 7 specs. This row forms 
the beginning of the yoke, and the same 
method is carried thruout, 1 de. st. in a 
spe., 1 ch. between, except where groups 
of 3 are worked, when 3 d. c. sts. in every 
outside spe. of groups of 3, and 1 de. st. 








Makers of Boston Bags, Suit Cases, 
% _ Manicure Sets, Hand Bags, Billbooks 


Auto Owners 


WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 


to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Theres Money 
Un d e r Yo u 4 BF 


getit. Clear your 
land quickly and at 
low cost with a 


HERCULES 
Stump Puller 


All-steel—triple power. 30days’ 
free trial. 3-year guarantee. 
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in inside spe. of groups of 3, will, with 
each added row, increase the breadth and 
shaping of the yoke. There are 6 rows. 
Body of Sacque—This is entirely of 
white Saxony worked in shell and is made 
of groups of 4 de. sts., shell in center of 
shell thruout. 
ist row—A shell in every other space 
to center of garment. Next shell in next 
space instead of skipping a space. 
is to determine the center of the garment 
for reference in widening at center back. 
Continue to work shell in every other 
space for last half of row. 
2nd row—Shell in shell for 6 shells, 
skip 11 shells, work shell in shell to center 
of row, repeat for the last half of row. 
3rd row—Work as before to center 
then make 2 de. sts. in center spe. and 
continue to end of row with shell in shell. 
4th row—Shell in shell thruout and 
between de. sts. at center. 

5th row—Shell in shell to center shell, 
where 6 de. sts. are made. Continue as 
for first half of garment. 

6th row—Shell in shell except in center 
shell of 6 de. sts. where two shells are 
made. 

7th row—Shell in shell to center of 
garment where 2 des. are made like in 
3rd row. 

8th, 9th, 10th and 11th rows—Shell in 
shell thruout, and shell in center 2 d. ¢ 
sts. of 7th row like 4th row. 

Sleeves—Sheli in shell 11 times for 7 
rows, beginning each row with a chain of 
4 and fastening the last shell of each row 
in its beginning chain under arm. 

Cuffs and Neckband—Around neck, 
1-de. st. in every other spe. This is made 
of pink Saxony, 1 ch. between each d. c. 
The cuff is made in the same stitch as 
yoke, but is composed of only 16 de. sts. 
to the row, skipping as needed, to packer 
the bottom of sleeve into the cuff. There 
mr dg rows pink, then white, ending with 


Pp 

Border—The lower edge of the sacque 
has a row of de. sts. worked in 
pink. Make a de. st. in center of shell, 
then another across inside preceding the 
shell. Then de. st. in spe. between the 
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Fept., 1220 


‘9 a day 


for two spare hours 


Following is reproduced a chart from page 32, 
Bulletin No. 22, 1917, of THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR which 
sows the actual cash value of education when it 
is continued to completion of high school training. 


Study this chart carefully—it means money to you 


Every Day Spent in School 
Pays the Child Nine Dollars 
Here is the Proof 


Uneducated laborers earn on the average 
$500 per year for forty years, a 
total of 
men Somocs. GRADUATES earn on the 
werage $1, year for 
forty years, a total of 
This education wired 12 years of a 
of 180 days each, total of 2160 days in school. 
If 2160 days at school add $20,000 to the 
income for life, then each day at school 
adds $9.02. 


The child that stays out of school to 
earn less than $9.00 a day is losing 
money—not making money 

















chart was compiled in 1917, prior to the 
high salaries. Tod instead of $9.02 it would be 
oo $ —— 3 $20.00 a day. - erataten 
ou have school 
then to 80 without delay. eh leted : 


Alssety vou be 
part of the 12 year work specified by the | 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept H689 Chicago, U.S. A. 






This | 2 


Mixes 234 to 3 cubic feet per batch, 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6mix in10 

hesmallest engine 


concrete, mortar or plaster, 
Built entirely of iron and 


WRITE for @ copy of our il- 
lustrated folder. 


WATERPROOF 


Costs less than leather, 


STEELS <x: 1.0 


uch lighter, easier and 


eighs 
41° 
lb. 
. it’s KING OF THE W Raves 
—f~ F ne Pe bn showing low 


Sawing Machine Co., 161 West 


led 











irst order . 
Harrison St., Chicago, 








first and second shells, then back in center 
of shell. Proceed across lower edge of 
sacque. The entire sacque is finished 
with picots composed of 1 sc. st.. and 3 
ch. fastened with slp. st. 

Cord and Tassel—Make a chain a yard 
long, using a strand each of pink and 
white. Leave a length at each end loose 
for the tassels. Wind loose end of yarn 
over the fingers held apart to the length 
ofthe tassel desired. The tassels in this 
sacque are an inch and a half long when 
finished. Wind around fingers six or 
seven times, then wind around top of 
tassel a quarter inch below chain. Hold 
end of yarn securely with the thumb 
push crochet hook under windings, an 
releasing the end of the yarn pull it thru 
under the windings, then pull it tight. 
Cut-the loops of the yarn made over the 
fingers and trim them. This should all 
be done after cord is beaded thru the neck- 
band.—Nina W. Wallace. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

An electric flash is one electric fixture 
that everyone in the country may have 
and use regardless of their location. If 
some dish is cooking or baking in the 
oven, use the flash to see how it is coming 
on. When you have occasion to go into 
some dark closet where it would be quite 
unsafe to take a lamp, carry your flash- 
light. Should any of the family have to 
run upstairs or down cellar after dark, the 
flash is more convenient and far more 
safe than candle or lamp carried in the 
hand. It is just as safe, and is always 
ready, for errands, expeditions and 
travels out of doors after dark as it is in 
the house. With proper care the ex- 
pense is very small in comparison with 
the convenience and safety of such a 
handy little help.—G. R. 8. 


A CASE OF DOUBLE GRAFT 

Continued from e 114 
gold! I’ll give you $9, for it and you 
can go right home with the money. I'll 
take the gold to the mint myself.” He 
considered this a shrewd bit of business, 
for he was always on the lookout for a 
chance to add a few more dollars to his 
already comfortable fortune, and he would 
a Harvey, of whom he had grown very 
ond. 

After some hesitation, Harvey said: 

“Well, it’s the best I can do under the 
circumstances, and I can save several 
“= by selling to you.” 

he deal was made. Mr. Corning ac- 
companied his nephew to the station, 
where the young man purchased a ticket 
for Prescott, Nevada, and left on the 
next train. 

The day after the transaction, Mr. 
Corning, with his wife, started eastward, 
taking along the precious golden bars. 

“A good time to take an outing,” said 
he, “and give us old folks a visit to the 
seashore.”’ 

Upon arriving at the mint and display- 
ing his gold, he was overwhelmed with 
surprise and dismay to learn that “All 
that glitters is not gold,” and his bars 
were but common brass. 

He flew into a frightful rage, not only 
because of the loss of a large amount of 
money, but the trick played on him had 
dealt a severe blow to his egotism. 

He loudly swore to have revenge on his 
undoer, and hurried back to Exeter. The 
only satisfaction he received was a letter 
from Harvey Corning, written on a train 
in Canada, in which he stated that 
although he was no relation to Ambrose 
J., he had enjoyed his visit immensely. 
He said, in conclusion: “Say, but you are 
a | — 

r. Corning’s wrath was t upon 
his discovery in Philadelphia, A eae ho 
Ing in comparison to the rage that now 

him and, in language loud and 
strong, he denounced swindlers and threat- 
ened dire vengeance on the first goldbrick 
man he should meet. 

Not Jong. afterward he was elected 

ntinued on page 134 
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your Farm but city 
Sas conveniences can 
Ur ION Carbide brings to the farm every light- 


ing comfort and cooking convenience enjoyed 
by people living in cities. You certainly owe 


it to yourself and to your family to take advantage of . 


every opportunity to make your home more com- 
fortable. 


Think what a clean, cool kitchen means to the women folk 
in the hot summer months. Carbide gas will give her as 
modern a cooking fuel as her city sister uses. It saves time 
and labor—leaves her free for other household or social duties. 


Think of having artificial sunlight flooding your barns and 
out buildings during the early morning and evenings, You 
can do it with Union Carbide. 


Write for interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


Carbide gas is made automatically— : P 
| bon a only carbide and water. 1] Requires very little room. 


QNearest light to sunlight. = attention but a few times a 
Costs nothing to operate when not 
in use. 
A year’s supply of Union Carbide : 
Anauled in one trip from town. 14Seldom nese sepaiva, 
BAny house, new or old, easily 15£Every room has its own bright light. 
equipped for gas lighting and cooking. 


3No expert attention needed. 13 


No carrying of lights from room to 
G6 Burns clean without soot or odor. «alg 
17Gives sun-like light in barn and 
other buildings for early morning 
and late evening chores. 


Qincreases property value more than 1852ves all the daily labor of refilling 
its cost, and cleaning lamps. 


Q Carbide gas the only. artificial farm 19Saves carrying wood into kitchen 
fuel for both lighting and cooking. and ashes out. 


10Piant easily installed. 20Keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


CARBIDE and CARBON BUILDING 


Peoples Gas Building 30 East 42nd Street 
Chicago, Iil. New York, N. Y. 


7 Cooking flame the hottest known. 


Kohl Building 
San Francisco 





UNION CARBIDE 














Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
x warehouses conveniently located throughout the eens: fe 
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THE SCHOOL COOKY JAR 
 _Every mother who 
must start again in 


September to pre- 
= one or more 
unches every morn- 


ing knows what a 
task it is to keep the 
cooky jar full. Every 
few weeks there 
comes a morning 
when, quite unexpectedly, one sees the 
bottom of the jar. 

The following cooky recipes are high in 
food value, appetizing, and one may save 
time and effort by baking both kinds at 
the same time. Collect the ingredients 


time. Mix and roll out one recipe. While 
those cookies are baking, start on the 
second recipe. 
Molasses Cookies 
3 eggs 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. ginger 
1 tsp. nutmeg 
% tsp. soda 








1 cup sugar 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup shortening 

l cup sour cream 

Flour to mix soft 

Stir the sugar, molasses, shortening, 
and cream together; add the eggs and 
beat until smooth. Sift soda and spices 
with about a cup of flour and add to first 
mixture. The dough should be as soft 
as possible and handled lightly on a 
flour d poard. The cookies should almost 
fall to pieces when put in a baking pan. 
They may be handled with a pancake 
turner. Large seedless raisins may be 
stuck in each cooky after it is in the pan. 
After baking these cookies should be crisp 
on the outside and tender and flaky on the 
inside. 

Sugar Cookies 

3 eggs 
flavoring ; 
1 cup chopped raisins, 

nuts or cocoanut 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup shortening 

1 cup sour cream 

Flour to mix soft 

These cookies are mixed and handled 
in the same manner as the molasses cook- 
- - — 
ies. Any flavoring may be used.—M. V.C. 





HOME CANNING DO’S AND DONT’S 
Continued from page 122 
cans in which to pack their products. 
Transportation congestion during the past 
two years has so delayed the can manu- 
facturers that all their reserve stock of 
cans was exhausted long ago with the 
result that many commercial plants will 
this year be compelled to restrict their 
ack, which in a large percentage of cases 
1ad-already been sold to the brokers and 
jobbers. All this means a still higher price 
_ canned foods next winter. If you are 
willing to pay the price you will probably 
be able to buy what commercial canned 
foods veannel, alan because the retail 
price will be so high that many will 
not be able to afford canned foods. If 
you have one eye to your pocketbook, how- 
ever, you will appreciate as you never did 
before the necessity of fillmg every jar 
you possess with luscious fruit and tempt- 
ing vegetables for use during the winter 
months. When I began writing this series 
of articles I strongly urged housewives to 
“can all they can,” in order to avoid the 
high prices which were bound to come thru 
shortage of commercially canned foods 
next winter. As the season passes I see 
nothing which causes me to change my 
mind. In fact the need for a plentiful 
supply of home canned foods is much 
more apparent now than when I wrote the 
first article four months ago. 

There is one thing in home canning you 
may be absolutely sure of when you can 
by the one-period cold-pack method. 
Spoilage is } a to either carelessness 
or inexperience. Canning losses result 
from unfit raw material, faulty equip- 
ment, lack of cleanliness, overfilling, care- 
less sealing, and imperfect timing. You 
know, or should know, that unfit raw ma- 
terial should not be used. An experienced 
and successful canner is careful to inspect 
jars, tops, and rubbers to be certain that 
they are perfect. One should always be 
careful in the matter of cleanliness. 
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‘Every Moving Part Protected”’ 


EYEE, moving part on the Meadows machine, The swinging, reversible 
ashing Machine is so well protected wringer is controlled by a foot pedal 
that you can throw an apron over the ma- which stops the wringer instantly 
chine in motion, amd it cannot catch. when the pressure of the foot is lifted. 
The Meadows is a compact, sturdy and The price at which the Meadows is sold 
efficient machine that will do your wash- ™@kes it a real economy in the home. 
ing quickly and do it well, ee ak ga 
: electric or wer, te for 
The Meadows is the safest washing booklet. 7” St or 


THE MEADOWS MEG. CO., 115 Bell Street, Bloomington, III, 
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Water under Pressurewithout 


RAW water direct from well or other source of 

supply at a turn of the faucet. Open the faucet 
and the pump delivers a steady 
stream of water under ample 


ssure. Close the faucet ——_- ST 

a pump stops. — westéo:.: 
All Done By The a 5 
WESTCO Tank- 
less Water 
System. 





aTank 










































—the lowest \petend, automatic, power 
water system, as no storage tank—no 
tank to leak, freeze, rot, rust or collapse. No 
stale, stagnant water. The WESTCO Pump has 
only one moving part—no belts, no valves, no gears, 
no oiling. , 

_ _ The WESTCO System can be run off the regular electrio 
light circuit or farm lighting plant. Thousands are in daily, 
successful operation, 


Send today for our bulletin C-3, ‘which tells the story. 
WESTERN PUMP COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


There: Wes ; “ 
Ste cae 












































Portable Sewage Disposal Tank 
DESTROYS ALL_ HOUSE SEWAGE 
red it to clear water. Will last forever. No expense to 
operate. No chemicals used, Costs less to install tham maintain 
he disease-breeding privy or cesspool. Makes the country home 
las convenient as the city dwelling. Write for particulars. 
SANATAR CO., 390 Indiana Trust Building, Indi 


— 
Boys and Girls 
Des Moines, Iowa, will be glad to lend 

give you full information a 





tnd. 






Are you a member of a pig club, a calf 
club or a@ poultry club? Successful Farming, 
ou money to buy a pig, or 

ut the club. Write us lay. 





poultry an 
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ESSENTIALS OF HEALTH IN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Continued from page 125 
golden rule and should be a live part of 
everybody’s religion, whatever his creed. 

A smaller part of this mspection has to 
do with the communicable diseases of the 
skin. Such diseases as lice, itch, — 
worm, must be kept out of the school, 
and must be so treated as to prevent 
truancy. Skilled inspectors can often 
treat these diseases in such a way that 
the child can be kept in school and not 
be a menace to his fellow students. ; 

In addition to protecting the child 
from infection, it is the duty of every 
school to keep the children so healthy 
and strong that the infection cannot 
touch them. This includes several lines 
of work. 

First, the school must be so clean that 
there is no dust to harm the little lungs. 
Such cleanliness means that damp saw- 
dust must be used in sweeping, and a damp 
cloth for dusting. Furthermore, there 
must be frequent cleaning of the building. 
If the school “cannot afford to have the 
building cleaned, why not have com- 
mittees from the neighborhood clean the 
schoolhouse? It would be a valuable 
piece of work for any parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. . 

Second, the children must be supplied 
with fresh air properly moistened. The 
best way to do this is by open windows 
with screens to keep off drafts and warm 
clothing for the children when they sit. 
Children in such schoolrooms do not have 
colds and learn more rapidly than in hot, 
dry, ill-ventilated rooms. j 

Third, the children must be weighed 
onee a month, if up to weight for their 
height, and once a week if below weight. 
Then, according to their weight, the pro- 

am of the school must be varied to 

t that child. The up-to-weight child 
can stand our difficult modern school 
program. The below-weight child can- 
not. The real aim of the school is all 
‘round manhood and womanhood—citi- 
zeris fit to take their share of the work of 
the world. To get this efficiency in the 
future, we must study the child now. 
The below-weight child must be relieved 
of extras. School athletics should 
be ‘a~ prize for well-nourished children. 
No/skinny boy or girl should be allowed 
on @ track team or should take part in 
plays or shows. If a thoro understanding 
existedl.in the school that normal weight 
was & primary requirement for such ac- 
tivities, children would get up weight to 
get|into the game. It would also save 
the} ‘skinny ones, who now lose much 
weight on such excitement and exertion. 

Another essential in keeping the child 
up ito weight is sufficient food, and in 
rural ‘schools it often demands effort to 
provide a hot dish for lunch, and, in ad- 
dition,. the promotion of milk-drinking 
at recess for the below-weight children. 
It may be necessary even to set the chil- 
dren who are below weight free from some 
part of the regular curriculum of the 
school. An ideal program for a child 
seven percent or more below weight for 
his height is as follows: 

Breakfast—Milk, cereal, toast; school, 
9 to 10:30; milk, graham crackers at 10:30; 
rest: one hour flat on the back—sleep, if 
possible—10:45 to 11:45; lunch; school; 
milk and crackers, 3:30; rest half an hour, 
3:45 to 4:15; out of doors at play hour; 
supper; bed at 8 p. m., with light out. 

ith such a program as this most of 
the children seriously below weight will 
gain. The ones who do not gain on this 
program will sometimes be found to be 
mouth-breathers, to have decayed teeth, 
have some infection,or case of running 
fever, This demands thoro medical care 
that the child may be put in a physical 
condition such that he may be free to 
Feat because a fundamental essential of 
alth in children is normal weight for 
height.—Dr, Caroline Hedger. 





Banufacturers of the Manualo, and the Baldwin. Ellington, Hamilton and Howard Pianos, 
















Can you move your finger up 
and down |O-times ina second : 


HE trained pianist can do this. Socan the Manualo. It moves 

its little air fingers that operate the keys as fast as any pianist. 

F ‘That is one reason why the Manualo enables you to play as beau- 

tifully as a talented performer and gives you the genuine satisfaction 
of playing a musical instrument. 


—- Baldwin 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


You should know all about these wonderful air fingers and the many 
other exclusive features of Manualo design. Our books give you complete 
information on player-pianos and pianos. They explain clearly why one 
player-pianois more satisfactory than another—why some pianos retain 
their tone quality while others deteriorate. 

Send fer these books and you will know how te select a piano or player-piano 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


Dept. J-18 
Cincinnati Chicago St.Louis New York San Francisco 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville Dallas 
————_—_—_— 


The Baldwin Piano Co. Dept: J-16 (Address nearest city) 
Please send your free books that will tell me how to judge a 
piano or player-piano before I buy. 








Street or R. F. Deen 





City and State 
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Your copy of the Lombard Style k No. 
148 for Fall and Winter with teeny dolar 

ving opportunities is awaiting your re- 
quest. Beautifully printed and Tilustrated 
—crowded from cover to cover with new 
styles and exceptionally low prices that will 

terest every member of the family. 

Beat the high cost of living—mak 
omer bey one. hundred cents worth of real 

@ by making your purchases for t 

whole family from this new book, . 


Money’s Worth or Money Back 


: 4. vl ws 
: O"'Company \\ We pay ail delivery and return 
We a id: sit (c Tan your money promptly without question if 
« iin nn eceaar i you are dissatisfied with your purchase. 
ort e, Ma ntil you have seen the latest edition 
of this handsomecatalog don’t buy athing 
for yourself or y. Then com our values 
with those of others. A post card will put you on the 
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Make Sure You Get 
Your FREE Copy 

by mailing a 

card today, Our a 

est Fall and Winter 

Catalog will make your 

money go further. 


Dept. 1950, 








road to Style and Satisfaction and show 
money saving possibilities. wr 


The Lombard Mail Order Co. 
Bakinore, Ma. 















MOTORCYCLES *02) 2.20% 


cycles, Repair Parts and Supplies at extremely low . 
Send for our Big Bargain Bulletin and our “MONEY 
SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It 
will save you money on motorcycles, supplies, tires, ete. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE COMPANY, American Bidg., Chicago. 
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HIS New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Now Ready. 
And one copy is yours entirely free—just for the asking. 
This Book contains 510 pages of lower prices. And just 
to see the new prices—just to know at what prices you 
CAN buy—this alone makes this Book necessary to you. 


The latest New York Styles are shown—authoritative 
“NATIONAL” Styles in Women’s Coats and Hats, Suits 
and Dresses and Shoes—everything a woman wears—at the 
new prices. 

There are Men’s Suits and Overcoats, staple Suits and 
stylish Suits and Work Clothes, Shirts, Shoes, Underwear, 
Hats, everything a man wears—at the new, after-the-war 
lower prices. 

There are Girls’ Dresses and Boys’ Suits—everything for 
the child from infancy to maturity—everything at the new 
prices. 

We want you to write for your copy of this Book, because 
we want every reader of “Successful Farming” to see the 
new styles, to know the new prices and to know the 
“NATIONAL” Policy of doing business. 

First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to you oF 
your money back. 

Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed price— 
we always offer a saving or your money back. 


today for your free copy of the New 510-page 


Write 
Style Book. If you live in one 


“NATIONAL” Moncey-Saving 
of the States shown on this map, write to Kansas City; if you live 
in any other State, write to New York City 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
293 West 24th St., New York City 
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Our New 
Kansas City House 


7 serve quicker our customers living near Kansas City 
we have built in Kansas City a new $2,200,000 home 
for the “NATIONAL.” 


You who live in the States shown on the Map below can 
now order from Kansas City and get your goods quicker. 
You will get the same goods asin New York, the same 
styles, at exactly the same prices—only quicker. 


And for every reader of “Successful Farming” living in 
the States shown on this map, for every reader, we have 
one “NATIONAL” Style Book ready to send you—free. 
This is the same Style Book for both our New York house 
and Kansas City house, filled with exactly the same styles 
at exactly the same prices. 


If you live in one of the States shown on this map, write 
to our new Kansas City home; if you live in any other State, 
write to the New York Home of the “NATIONAL.” 


But write now—today, to make sure of your copy of the 
new 510-page “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5431 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 


Do You Live in One of These States? 


Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 


Then write for your Style Book to Kansas City, Missouri. 
Our new Kansas City House is 1,350 miles nearer you than our 


New York House. c 
of the “NATIONAL” Style Book is held for you there—waiting to be 


sent to you free. 


So write to our new Kansas City House. One copy 
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“OWN YOUR OWN ROOM” 

One hundred girls are learning to ap- 
preciate what is best in their homes, and 
to develop and change what is not, thru 
the work of the “Own Your Own Room” 
movement. This idea was originated 
last spring by various club leaders and is 
now rapidly spreading wherever com- 
petent ers can be found to take 
charge of the enthusiastic groups of girls. 
Every girl has a secret longing in her 
heart for a room or part of a room which 
she can call her own. This, combined 
with the plea of mothers for some means 
of keeping high school girls interested in 
home life, particularly on the farm, gave 
a clue to the workers who were organizing 
girls’ clubs. 

Knowing that ownership is the strong- 


est tie which binds a person, they con-|p 


ceived the idea of encouraging girls to 
take a personal pride in their rooms at 
home, and of supervising the decoration 
and arrangement of these rooms. Many 
country girls are daily leaving the farms 
because their homes do not appeal to 
them. They often are poorly furnished, 
inconvenient, with no effort made to 
give the girl a place where she may ar- 
range her possessions, and to which she 
may invite her friends. The results of 
pig and calf clubs showed the benefits of 
developing a sense of responsibility and 
ownership in the farm boy. “Own Your 
Own Room” clubs are prepared to and 
- doing the same thing for the farm 
girl. 
Groups of girls in various localities, 
with the help of club leaders, have ar- 


* papged a definite schedule of procedure 


which they have been carrying out since 
spring. In some places, a tour of all the 
rooms belonging to members of the club 


‘was first taken. The good and bad points 


Of: these rooms were then discussed and 
remedies suggested with the help of the 
local leader. The girls soon understood 
and did not feel offended at helpful 
eriticism. One girl who ‘had insisted 
against her mother’s a ag. 
dozens of pictures of asso’ colors an 

sizes upon the wall of her room volun- 
“tarily took all the members of her club 


- to inspect the room as an example of poor 


taste in decoration. 

A typical schedule which has been 
carried out up to the present time by one 
club included the following lessons—one 
in which curtain material and various 
types of draperies suitable for bedroom 
windows were discussed; the studying of 
color schemes to produce the best effect 
possible under given conditions; the use 
of various simple embroidery and sewing 
stitches on sofa cushions and bureau 
scarfs; the selection and proper hanging 
of pictures, and the refinishin of old fur- 
niture. Some of the girls who are dex- 
trous with hammer saw have pro- 
duced window seats and dressing tables 
out of dry goods boxes, upholstered in 
cretonne. Many of them have painted or 
stained the woodwork and floors of their 
rooms. With a good varnish remover 
and plenty of soap and water,it was found 
to be a simple matter to clean old rocking 
chairs and dressers, leaving them ready 
for several coats of white paint and 
enamel. The question of how an old 


_,soft-wood floor may be transformed has 


been argued out many times in club 
meetings. 

In one club, where the girls felt they 
could not change the appearance or fur- 
nishings of their rooms to any great ex- 
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tent, they took as their slogan “Every 
room in order by ten o’clock.” The in- 
fluence of this training in neatness and 
cleanliness will be felt when these girls 
go to homes of their own, for, let it be 
understood, absolute cleanliness is the 
first requisite for a perfect room, accord- 
ing to club members. 

Interest in making their own room more 
livable is fast leading to interest in mak- 
ing the whole farm home more pleasant. 
A discussion on floor coverings for the bed- 
room may easily lead to an explanation 
of the vacuum cleaner and why every 
home should be me ped with one. Aft- 
er a girl has wrestled with the problem of 
producing a pleasing effect in a little bed- 
room with a sloping roof she is anxious 
to see what may be done to benefit a 
arlor so gloomy that no one ever goes 
in it. A bedroom with clean walls, shiny 
woodwork and glistening window panes, 
frequently leads to new paper and paint 
thruout the house, because the contrast 
is too great. 

Perhaps the way in which more people 
err than in any other is in the selection 
and hanging of pictures. “Own Your 
Own Room” girls are fast deciding that 
one good picture is worth a dozen poor 
ones, and learning to watch the maga- 
zines for good reproductions of famous 
pictures. At a club meeting one member 
will discuss various good pictures and tell 
why certain types of illustrations are 
suitable for use in a girl’s room. 

Several clubs which are located in 
rural districts near large cities have taken 
advantage of their opportunity and made 
a tour of the department and furniture 
stores. The merchants have been glad 
to arrange for such trips and provide some 
one to explain the various types of furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies and pictures. All 
the girls who have taken such trips de- 
clare that even tho they may not be able 
to afford the wonderful things they saw, 
they gained many ideas which can be 
put to practical use. “We'll go again next 
year” is the declaration of those who have 
taken such a tour. 

These clubs are planning on keeping up 
their existence thruout the school year 
and expanding their programs to deal 
with all phases of house ration and 
household management. They are too 
valuable as a means of effective coopera- 
tion and socialization of girls of high 
school age and too interesting to the 
girls themselves to think of dropping 
the work at the end of the summer. The 
testimony of the present members leads 
one immediately to the conclusion that 
the “Own Your Own Room” clubs will 
prove to be an important factor in the 
community work being done in many 
localities. . 

The county agent, home demonstra- 
tion agent or state club leaders of your 
state, will be able to furnish you and your 
friends with plans for starting such a 
club in your neighborhood.—M. V. C. 


NOVEL SMALL GIFT OF CROCHET 


Indeed fortunate is the girl who is 
handy with her crochet hook for she can 
make for herself and her girlfriends, at 
slight cost and little work, dainty toilet 
accessories which will be much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. Frem one ball of 
No. 30 mercerized crochet cotton, a mir- 
ror, 24 inches in diameter, and a small 
piece of silk or ribbon may be fashioned 
this pretty powder bag. Or it may be 
made up as a small work bag by substi- 
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tuting a piece of cardboard 2 inches in 
diameter for the mirror. In this ease 
cover both sides of the cardboard With 
silk and whip the crocheted bag to the 
edge. ae 7 thread, thimble and 
eme ckets by cutting a strip of silk 
4 ‘aches wide, whip this to the base, 

o shirring it on, turn a narrow hem 
and shirr twice around the top. Divide 
this into four pockets by sewing length- 
wise to the bag. 

Dainty shades are the most attractive 
for a powder bag and darker colors are 
most serviceable for the work bag. 

Crochet a length of chain to fit tightly 
over the rim of the mirror. Join to Seem 
a circle, ch. 3, turn, de. 2 into the Ist st. 
of original ch., * ch. 1. de. 3 into 3d st. 
of ch. * fasten to the first 3 ch. st., then 
ch. 3 and continue in the same manner 
until your bag is 3 inches deep. Scallop, 
= .* 5 ch. st., turn back _ the ew 
st., forming a picot, repeat until you have 
4 de. and 3 p. all over the same Ch. 1 
sc. 1 into the next sp. and repeat for this 
row. 

For the draw strings make 2 ch. st., 
catching back into the single loop of 2nd. 
ch. st. and make 1 s.c. From this on it is 
very ome ge to catch  : the top st. to the 
left hand side and make 1 s.c. above the 
other. Continue until you have 14 inches. 
For the ornament make 5 ch. sts., join to 
form a circle. Into this circle make 9 s.c., 
5 ch. st., catch into the 3d st., repeat, 
making 3 loops, 4 s. c.over loop, 3 ch. sts., 
forming a picot, 4 s.c. over the same loop. 
Repeat for the remaining two loops 
and break thread. With a bodkin lace 
the opposite end thru the 5th row from 
the scallops, fasten thread and make 
another ornament. Knot the two ends 
together 1 inch above the ornaments. 
Make another string the same length with 
the ornament *' the end ey Nie: thru — 
same spaces in the opposite direction. This 
completes the draw strings.—H. K. 


HAVE YOU A MIRROR HANDY? 

There is nothing new in the statement 
that a number of mirrors in the house are 
among the valuable furnishings; also one 
of the articles that should be used fre- 
quently and honestly. It was a wise 
person who made the statement that no 
woman should leave her room without 
taking time to study her face and figure 
in the mirror. Why should not the ad- 
vice be equally applicable to a man— 
since he too is — to flattery? If 
every person took the advice it is prob- 
able there would be more pleasant ex- 
pressions surrounding the breakfast table 
and eventually there would be a yo 
percent of good looking people in the 
world. Beauty, more most people 
realize, is a matter of mental ression. 
The woman who wants to b tiful 
and who strives for that goal continu- 
ously and conscientiously is almost 
sure to attain beauty. 

But the greatest value of the mirror 
after all is its mental and suggestive 
value. It has an actual effect upon the 
character and feelings. Most women look 
better in the than they do away 
from it—and that’s a pity. When they 
are looking in the mirror they hold them- 
selves well, they pose gracefully, they take 
artistic attitudes and unconsciously alter 
the expression of the face so it is at its 
best. t is they will do this if they still 
regard themselves as an individual with 
God-given gifts and graces worthy of de- 
velopment. 

{ aye they are any i the 
murror give way to their feelings or 
their inclinations with. little thought to 
the appearance which these give to them. 
If it were possible to put a mirror before 
every person at the moment when that 
person is or nursing some 
able thought | Hedpaaeee =. be a wholesome 
reformation very soon. Is there a hint 
i le to the busy house- 


in 
keeper? E. C. 8. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A CASE OF DOUBLE GRAFT 
Continued from page 129. 

mayor and, as he had threatened, he now 

acted, and eve wrongdoer who landed 

in Exeter had a hard time of it, for he was 

prosecuted = the fullest extent of the law. 


7 * + * - * - 
Years a and Mr. Corning had 
made up his loss and something over, but 


he never hee his experience. 
One day a man stopped at Exeter, put- 
ting at a second class hotel. He reg- 
aed, as Emery Dodson and seemed to 
be a quiet, unassuming fellow, rather down 
on his luck. His clothes were cheap and 
worn, while his hair and beard could have 
been ‘improved by a visit to the barber. 
The next day after his arrival at the 
hotel he received a letter which apparently 
worried him. So, taking the land ord into 
his confidence, he said that he had to 
leave for the east at once, but unfortu- 
nately was out of funds that he had a gold 
brick, however, and if he could dispose of 
it in some way, or leave it for security for 
a temporary loan, he would be glad to do 
so, and it would he ‘Ip him out of his dif- 
ficulties. 
The landlord, remembering Mr. Corn- 
in ’s former purchase, laughingly said: 
h, yes, I know a man who might accom- 


modate you,” and, seeing a geet joke on 
the stranger, introduced him to the 
banker. 


Sept., 1920 
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ERE’S the polish for you. Save time 
- = a —— sive ve yom Stove the 
sting | shine it 
ever A+ Tick aime wen 't ve rub or dust off. 
i ust shines and stays that way four times ag 
ng. Buy acan today. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Dept. C Sterling, Illinois 
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This was the opportunity for which Mr. 
Corning had been looking ever since the 
swindle by the so-called Harvey Corning. 

A goldbrick man delivered into his very 
hands! 

ain eyes mangoes with the anticipation 

his revenge but curbing his excitement 
- invited Emery Dodson into his private 
office and said: ‘Now tell me your trouble 
Mr. Dodson.” 

Nervously twisting an old cap in his 
hands, the man gave the same story that 
he had told to the landlord: 

“I am temporarily out of funds, but I 
have a lump of gold valued at $890. 00, and 
I would be glad to dispose of it for $750. 00 
cash, because my needs are poms. 

Mr. Corning politely replied: “If the 
the gold is what you say it 1s, I am willi 
to take it at that price. But,” he add 
“T don’t know anything about such things 
—however, I have a friend who is an 
expert, and my friend and I will call at 
your hotel, in about an hour, and take 
a look at the brick. 

The as left, seemingly relieved at 


the t of soon being in funds. 

Mr. Borne sent post-haste for his 
friend, George valy tak the sheriff, to 
whom he exultingly d. his story. His 
excitement grew apace in the anticipation 
of his revenge 

It was decided that Sheriff Cee 
should be introduced as the expert frien 
So they walked over to the hotel and re- 
tired with the stranger to his room. 


Mr. Cushing carefully examined the 
gold, then nodded to the banker. “All 
right,” he said. 

“Then I'll take it!” answered Mr. 
Corning. 


He bagan to count out the money ; while 
doing so the ang slyly slipped a pair of 


handcuffs from ad ket, and as the 
money and the bar of gold changed handa 
snapped them on the wiles of the aston- 
ished stranger, with the remark: 


“Well, my man, we have got you, for 
sure!” 

Mr. Corning’s delight knew no bounds 
as the crestfallen man was marched off =| 


After seeing him locked behind the bars, 
he went out among his friends, gleefully 
telling them of his cleverness in arresti 
the swindler and of his long-looked-for 
revenge. 

Several days ela oe the stranger was 
evidently crushed his bad luck. 

At last, after Mn days close confine- 
ment, and a week before the trial was to 

Continued on page 135. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 

A young reader from Montana asks: 
“When a boy and girl are at a soda 
fountain or restaurant, should the boy do 
the ordering?”’ , 

When you are dining in a public place 
as the guest of a young man, he should 
consult you as to the food you wish to 
order and then place the o with the 
waiter. 

A oe reader asks: “How should 
cake be mn from a cake tray; with a 


‘fork or the fingers.”* 


A cake server which is similar to a pie 
server is usually placed on the tray and 
with this you should lift the piece of cake 
to your plate. Sometimes, a fork is used. 
If nothing is placed on the tray, you will 
have to use your fingers. 

A subscriber from South Dakota wishes 
to know if it is proper to remove the 
gloves when shaking hands. Also, “When 
passing in front of a person in a store or 
= public place should you excuse your- 
se _ 

A man should remove his glove when 
shaking hands with either a man or woman 
and if it is impossible for him to remove it, 
he should ask their pardon for not remov- 
ing his glove. Ladies do not need to 
remove their gloves when shaking haads. 
In an office or room of any kind, one should 
ask to be excused for passing directly in 


: front of anyone, but in public buildings 


it is not necessary. 

A Missouri reader asks: ‘“When a ae 
man gives you a box of candy, should you 
open it and take out a piece before pass- 
ing it to him? How should cucumber 
pickles be eaten? 

You should open your box and offer 
it to those present before you help your- 
self. If the young man is the only one 
there, he will doubtless insist that you 
have some of the candy before he is 


‘served. Pickles are eaten with a fork if 


very large or with the fingers, if they are 
small gherkin pickles.—Bertha Averille. 


A CASE OF DOUBLE GRAFT 
(Continued from page 134) 
come off, he sent for the banker, who 
quickly responded so that he could gloat 
over his captive. The prisoner said: 
‘Mr. Corning, you have treated me un- 
justly in depriving me of my liberty. You 


“had better investigate your purchase, and 


you will find that I am no goldbrick 
swindler, and that my bar is genuine.” 

‘This statement left Mr. Corning almost 
breathless, and the evident assurance of 
the stranger set him to thinking. 

That night he started to Gea, taking 
the brick with him. He went to the smel- 
ter and asked that a valuation be placed 
on it. 

The report came back to him: ‘Pure 


»gold, value $890.00. Shall we give you a 
“¢heck or do you prefer currency?” 


He could not believe the assayer, and 
insisted that the bar was only brass; that 
he had been cheated by a goldbrick man, 
and was going to prosecute himto the full- 
est extent of the law. 

At last he was convinced and with his 
brain in a whirl he returned to Exeter. 

What. was he to do? 

He consulted an attorney, withdrew the 
charge against the prisoner, and returned 
the brick to him. 

The man did not leave town, however, 
but employed a lawyer, who brought suit 
against the banker on the charge of false 
uuprisonment. . 

he case was hard fought, but resulted 
in a judgment being rendered against 
Mr. Corning for $10,000 which he was 
forced to pay. 

Only a short time elapsed after the 
stranger left town, when the banker re- 
ceived the following letter from Canada: 

Mr. A. J. Corning. Dear sir—You are 
an easy mark! Many thanks for the 
$19,000. 

Harvey Corning, 
Alias Emery Dodson. 










Two Home Blessings 


You'll Never Part With 
Are wife and baby. 


You’d do anything possible for their com- 
fort; for their health; for their protection. Of 
course you would unless you forgot. 


Don’t put off investigating the 


INTERNATIONAL 
ONnEPIPE HEATER 


It will bring your family the comfort and 
protection of steady, even, healthful warmth all 
over the house, all winter long. Kiddies can 
play and develop with freedom and safety in 
halls, on the floors—anywhere. 


Three-quarters of a century experience in 
making Boilers and Furnaces under the trade 
name [IMTERNATIONAL which are recognized as 
of the highest grade in design and workmanship, 
assure you in the International Onepipe the 
greatest volume of heat from the least fuel of 
any kind. 

The International Onepipe’s triple inner casing 
keeps your cellar cool. It is so economical to run and 


inexpensive to install that its yearly cost is hardly more 
than that for out-of-date stoves. 


Why not have these comforts? Send today for 
catalog, chart and question 
HEAPS blank, which when filled out, 
seesitessiasas enable our experienced engineers 
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heating advice, free. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 


Makers of 
Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters 
9-29 Arthur St., 
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“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 
Rig. Another claims 40 loads of pole woodin 


8 bours and 20 minutes witha6H-P. Hundreds 
of Let lp Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
recor 


are coining money. 













Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery. It's the one all-purpose out- 
fit for farmers, and men who make sawinga 
regular business, m not sawing you can fill 
silos, grind feed, shell corn, thresh, or do other 
work. High Tension Ignition for quick starting. 
BOSCH Magneto for size WITTE Engine 
or Saw Outfit on order, etime Engine guar- 
antee against defect as per catalog. Sent FREE, 
Write today for description and prices. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kanszs City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1612 Qakland Ave, 1612 Empire Bidg. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR 
Donald was an just as angry as 
could be; and no Rittle hey in the whole 
town could get quite as angry as 
headed Donald Flynn. It was all about 
such a little thing, too. But, then, 
Donald had a habit of flying into a pas- 
sion over very trifling matters. 
A little neighbor girl was visiting sister 
Sue and they woulin't let Donald play 
with them. In fact, Sue had said he was 
too little. 
“Well, who wants to play with silly 
old dolls, anyway,” Donald cried angrily. 
He hit at one of the despised toys with 
his stick and would have mussed its soft 
curls if it had not been jerked out of the 
way. Then he turned on his heel and 
strode haughtily away out of the house 
and down to the old apple tree where he 
loved to play. But he had not come to 
play this time; he was busy trying to 
i a way to get even with the girls, and 
1@ Was growing more angry all the time. 
Hark! What was that queer noise? 
Was it the leaves and branches swaying 
in the wind? No, it was someone singin 
in a weird, squeaky voice. Donald hel 
his breath as he listened. 
“Oh, high-le-o, chi-le-o, fie-le-o, fue; 
The busy little men are working 
for you; 
If you're gentle and kind they build 
all day, 
But if you’re bad — tear away. 
My magic mirror tells it true— 
Oh, high-le-o, chi-le-o, fie-le-o, fue.” 

Donald turned his head quickly and 
saw the funniest little old man imaginable. 
His limbs were all crooked and knotted, 
while his twisted face was a mass of 
wrinkles. 

“Who are you, and where did you come 
rom?” Donald asked in surprise. 

“T am the spirit of this old apple tree,” 
answered the little old man, “and I have 
lived here all my life.”’ 

“Then why have I never seen you be- 
fore?”’ 
“Because I never show myself to any 
one unless I can help them—I can help 
you now,” said the little old man. 
Donald was much surprised and de- 
clared rather loudly that he did not need 
any help. But the little old man said: 
“Look at me, how misshapen and bent 
am I! And see this tree so crooked and 
useless! It might yet be a straight, vigor- 
ous old tree, bringing forth a yearly crop 
of fruit if it had not harbored evil things 
in its heart when it was young. But the 
worms ate deep, sapping its life blood and 
turning it away from the way it should 
have grown. That is what anger is doing 
to you—it is tearing down the young man- 
hood you should be building.” 
Donald was not much impressed. What 
the little old man said sounded funny to 
him. He swung his heels and laughed 
loudly. 
“It doesn’t hurt me any to get mad,” 
he said. 
“Oh, high-le-o, chi-le-o, fie-le-o, fue; 
The busy little men are working 
for you. 
If you're gentle and kind they 
build all day; 
My magic mirror tells it true— 
Oh, high-le-o, chi-le-o, fie-le-o, fue.” 
As the little old man finished singin 
he held up a little mirror. Donald ceaped 
into it and was surprised at what he saw 
there. It appeared to be an X-ray picture 
of himself, and in the center of his heart 
he saw several little men about one-fifth 
as large as a pin, all busily working to 
tear a block from a tiny tower. 





Successful Farming advertisements 
ere guaranteed, Theysave youmoney | 


“That tower is your character they 
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fe) a 


And Dress Shoes at $4.89 
A Blow at Profiteering 


for a pair 
of real 


trueand the best part 

of it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money.to 


‘og? > tages, 
The dress shoe we areoffering at $4.89, just 
think of it, $4.89 for a dress shoe. This in it- 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
sella pair of these work /f 
shoes or $2.46. A price 
that sounds likethedays | 
before the war. Imagine 
for a total expenditure 
of 37 actually 
less than the value 
of the dress shoes 
you will have 
two pairs of 






















2 


Send No Money, Just Send Your Order 


end pay your tman $7.37 and postage whe 
$ arrives." You take no Tiak as the shoes will 
you un: our iron c. jarantee of mon 
back including postage if you are not fully satisfied. 


We Positively Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of Ss s Separately 
When be sure to mention the size required 


on each pair of shoes. 


WOLPER?’S, cnicaco 


Oept. 139 1201-1209 West Van Buren St. 
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Send 

to nomoney 
Your Order 
Biggest Value Beautiful 
\ Ever Ottered ie eee 
ZA, quality striped worsteds,thro. zh 


Uy, and through weaves for dress or 
iness guaran 


ve you 
two soli Fa satist ying wear 
or MONEY BACK, tailored any 
style a Extra Charges 
YA —parce OF express pre- 
V/A paid. Blegest $6.00 value 
‘4 ever offered or money back. 
Write for 60 cloth samples,fFree 
Special THIRTY 
DAY TRIAL OF- 
FER, one Pair to 









wre 
ape ff ‘ a 
for your relatives riends, 
Sond & ECE e OUTFIT ant silo 
a simpie 
TODAY. directions in first mail E, 


Chicago Tallors Ass’n 55> Su" * Chicago 
Farm With Your Ford 


Do 2 days work in 1. 








Tractor and a Power 
Plant. Guaranteed to 
be occ and 
not to injure your 
Ford or your money pack. Agents Wanted. rite 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. F., GENEVA, OHIO 


WANTE RURAL TEACHERS. Salaries $100.00 
to $130.00. Apply to COUNTY SUP- 
ERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, Glasgow, Montana 











Patronize Our Advertisers and Save Money 
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_ leality to ano 


are 
| Yealize the advantage of producing as 
' many of the food stuffs at eee 
_ sible. After one or two meetings on cheese, 
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ing to build, but every bad 


ve been 
+ t of yours makes them tear 


get or tho 


_ gown instead of build up,” said the little 


oid man. : ; 
“Will they stop tearing down if I do 
something ? ked. 

“See! have already stopped 
tearing down, er you are no longer angry; 


| put if you do a kind deed or think a 


thought they will start building again. 

“Just —_ og cred Donald, d, 
jumpin. rom the tree. He ran in 
fee Litchen, bumping into his mother who 
was taking a pan of gingerbread from the 
oven. ; 
“Excuse me,” he said, hoping the little 
men noticed how polite he was. 

“Yes, indeed!” said his mother. “Would 
you like a piece of hot gingerbread?” 

Of course, Donald wanted a piece; and 
after he had eaten it he asked if he could 
take some in to sister Sue and her little 
friend. Mother was willing and helped 
him find a little plate just the right size to 
put it on. Donald took it im and cheer- 
fully helped the girls arrange a table for 
their tea party; then he hurried back to 
the old tree. One poe into the little 
mirror showed him the little men lifting 
a block back onto the tower. How happy 
he was then! 

And tho the little old man of the apple 
tree never appeared to him after that 
day, Donald was always on the hunt for 
what he ealled “character builders,” and 
he tried hard not to do or think the other 
things, “the character killers.”—Myrtle 
Jamison Trachsel. 


CHEESE MAKING ON THE FARM 
Continued from page 118 

thru the eloth with butter day 
for three or four days. Rub the butter 
in well and between greasings k the 
cheese in a cool, dry place, pro’ from 
insects. I keep my cheese on top of a 
colander so the air can at the bottom 
of it. The cellar is y too damp and 
prevents the cheese from _ ripening 
properly. After a few days I grease it 
=f every other day for the next two 
wee "haa 

“How long do you have to keep it he- 
fore you can cut it?” inquired one of the 
interested housewives. . 

“It is supposed to stand a month be- 
fore it is cut, but I'll have to confess 
that I didn’t leave my other one that long 
because I was so anxious to taste it.” 

“Five o’clock! Merey, we must hurry. 
We'll be back in four weeks to help you 
cut the cheese.” 

While the ears were starting off, a large, 
serious looking woman was ing earn- 
estly to the demonstrator of the afternoon. 
“No, the women of the neighborhood have 
never gotten together anything; don’t 
seem to see any use in having meetings or 
clubs. But I lelleve this would interest 
them because they could see some re- 
sult. Wouldn’t need to buy anything new, 
either, to make cheese this . You come 
to my house next Friday afternoon and 


lll have my neighbors there.” 


“che i. Smears a of Se aay in 
which the i i reads from one 
i. . who had 


seen little use in getting r to have 


_ the demonstration agent talk to them of 


food values or meal planning are quick to 
as pos- 
they are anxious to have still another 
chance to exchange ideas with their county 
neighbors. 

ere are now four women’s clubs in 
Warren township. Three of these have 


come into existence since the first cheese 
day in May and owe their growth, more 


' or less, direetly to the interest developed 


in changing their surplus milk into cheese. 


It is usually worry rather than work 
that kills. One day of murrying is more 
' Wearing than a whole week o 


quiet work. 





‘Think of your 
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BOOKS w cn you build 


BOOKCASE should be as 
A,nuch a part of your house as 

our books are a part of your 
life. This bookcase will be a beauti- 
ful part of your home today and 
equally as attractive to the next 
generation. Your children will 
grow up to love it, and link it with 
the treasures that it holds. 

When you plan your house, you 
can provide a permanent place for 
your books with Curtis Wood- 
work; put a bookcase in when 
your house is built. 

This is bookcase C-575. You can 
have it, just as you can have china 
closets, mantels, sideboards, stairs, 
doors, windows, and interior trim, 
built into your house as 2 part of 
the house itself. 

Curtis Woodwork is designed by 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, of New 
York, who designed and planned 
a large number of houses to be 
built with imterior and exterior 

au Curtis Wood- 

jj) work. These 
4) houses range 
| from three to 
“—4 eight rooms 
Sand are de- 
veloped in 
ceiahetans te architec- 
€. tural express- 

Sontnera 'Seston wth, Curls ions—Colo- 
secured type dcoloned eopectaly nial, English, 
Western, and 

Southern. Appropriate woodwork 





is designed for each type of house. 


A real service to the aye 
house builder, especially to those 
_with modest means, who have not 
always been able to gratify their 
good taste, goes with the use of 
Curtis Woodwork. 

Curtis Woodwork is standard- 
ized in designs and sizes and is 
produced in quantities. The cost 
of production is thus brought 
down, and the cost to you is 
accordingly lower. 

All designs of Curtis Woodwork 
may be seen in the Curtis Cata- 
log, which your lumber dealer can 
show you. Your Curtis dealer can 
also obtain for you without charge 
portfoliosof Better Built Homes,de- 
8i to include Curtis Woodwork 

en built. Or you can send us the 
coupon with 25 cents postage (50 
cents in Canada), specifying which 
portfolio you want. “Better Built 
Homes,” Volume VI,shows exter- 
iors, interiors, and floor plans with 
complete de- ae : 
scriptions of Sie/SRuaene 
32 houses of My Ah, 1% 
three, four, Wij) hit} i 
and five ##. as. 
rooms; Vol- s& 
ume VII, of 9 
ee ae 
SIX, S€VeN,anad This ts an cight-room homie 
eight rooms, és sum sutttatee Curtis Weed. 
Volume VIII, ““* “*“* ost = 
of 32 houses for farm 





use. 
CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 5014-6014 Se. Second Street, lowa 
The makers of CuW#1§ Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are” 


a 


“The Permanent Furmture for Your Home” 











Enclosed find... ... . cents in y= for which 
lease send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VI (3, 4, 5 room_houses) 25c; Portfolio of 
Better Built Homes, Vol. VAL (6, 7, 8 room houses 
25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes; Vol. VII 
(houses for farm use) 25c. 
(Please check the one you wish) 


TNE aD By. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


4 Bend stampe f. p-to- Write your name and 
Catalog Notice fait d winter 190-1921 Catalog. conaiane How to Order Patterns M7', ur Be careful to give correct 
600 4 Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, Oy and 7 number and size bay as petgerne cannot be Supttonsed Encess pd i 
icle dressm also points needle (illus tern address letter ‘attern Dept., Successf ‘arm 
pe ee Ry a EA 
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3313 
CHILOS 
LADIES, _ APRON 
\eepiil 3337 





3320 Waist—3149 Skirt. An Attractive Cos-| crepe. It is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years.| the above model. It is a pattern which may be 
tume. Plaid gingham in blue and white is here | An 18 year old size will require 644 yards of 44] used and varied many times. It is cut in 5 sizes: 
shown combined with white linen. This model | inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge is 114 | 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. A 6 year old size will re- 
would also be attractive in satin and serge for win- | yards. Price 12 cents. quire 34 yards of 27 inch material. Price 12 centa. 
ter wear. Waist is cut in 6 sizes: 34,36,38, 40, 42, 3352—Simple Model In One Piece Se. 3317—New and Stylish Gown. Serge and 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt in 7 sizes: 22, | As here shown taffeta was used with the embroidery | fancy silk of satin braided with soutache would be 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist measure. | done in silk floss, but wash fabricsorwoolens may | attractive for this model. The pattern is cut in 7 
Medium size will a gp about 74% yards of one | also be used. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, | sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
material 27 inches wide. Width of skirt with plaits | and 16 years. A 14 year old size will require 3| measure. A 38 inch size will require 5 of 
extended is about 1% yards. Price 12 cents. yards of 38 inch material. Price 12 cents. 42 inch material. Width of skirt at the bottom 

, ing For Slender Figures. 3323—A _ Comfortable Play Dress. Figured | about 134 yards. Price 12 cents. 

This style is good for soft silk or figured cotton percale with white linen trimmings were used for 3341— An Unusual Dress. Taffeta, velveteen; 


























serge, crepe, faille, and gaberdine are attractive 

for this . The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
| 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. A 
38 inch, size requires 6 yards of 36 inch material. 
Skirt measures about 134 yards at lower edge. 
Price 12 cents. 

3332—Popular Cover All Apron. Stri per- 
eale, gingham, drill, or sateen may be for this 
design. It is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32, 34; Medium, 
36, 38; large, 40, 42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 454 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 


3350—A Comfortable Undergarment. Ma- 
terials used may be long cloth nainsook, batiste, 
erepe, or silk. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size will require 24 yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 12 cents. 


3313—-Simple House Dress. Chambray, lawn, 

eale, or linen trimmed in contrasting or plain 
color may be used. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size requires 644 yards of 27 inch material. 
Width of the skirt at lower edge, with pleats ex- 
tended is 24% yards. Price 12 cents. 

3354—-Stylish Child's Dress. This is especial- 
ly charming made up in fine serge with trimming of 
stitching in heavy silk floss or wool. One may use 
this pattern without the plastron and with lon 
or short sleeves. It is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, an 
12 years. A 12 year size will require 4}4 yards of 
38 inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3337—Popular Play Suit. Where children 
really play, you will find them clad in khaki, 
striped seersucker, or jean, such as is used for this 
play suit. It is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6,and 8 years. 
A 6 year size will require 25 yards of 27 inch 
material for the dress and 13% yards for the bloomer. 
Price 12 cents. 

3331—Sensible School Dress. A school dress 
which is always in good taste is that in “sailor’’ or 
“middy” style, as the one here shown in checked 
gingham. he pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
— 12 years. A 10 year size will require 454 yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. 


FALL FASHION NOTES 

During the fall months the tailored 
suit will vie with the one-piece dress for 
supremacy. There is comfort and ease, 
combined with style, in a dress which 
hangs from the shoulders with or without 
the narrow leather belt. On the other 
hand, there is a certain trimness and 
dignity to be gained by appearing in a 
tailored suit, with hat, gloves and shoes 
in harmony. We hear that this is to be a 
season of neckwear, which is at its best 
when worn with the suit. You will find 
guimpes high and low, with or without 
jabots, in linen, lawn, net and lace. 

Tafieta still holds its own, and for an 
all-round gown to wear on fall after- 
noons, there is nothing more appropriate. 
Plain, one-piece taffeta frocks, are shown 
with collar and cuffs of organdie and lace. 

Printed foulard also is good for a serv- 
iceable dress, which may be worn very 
late in the fall. Knife pleatings in plain 
color are shown as trimming. 

Combinations of blue and gray are seen 
in many articles of wearing apparel for 
autumn. 

Styles for children are being developed 
with a view to labor saving in the sewing 
room and in the laundry. The one-piece 
dress with kimono sleeves, hanging loose 
or belted, is the most popular style for 
girls from three to eighteen. There is 
no end to the variations which may be 
made from this style by the use of pock- 
ets, yokes, belts, and, most important of 
all, collar and cuff sets. The latter are 
in ter favor than ever and may be 
“ uced from the smallest scraps of 
inen, lawn, organdie or lace, and trimmed 
with wool or silk embroidery, stitching 
or folds. . 

Of course, the middy blouse and skirt 
are still in great favor and are in general 
use for school wear. Linen middies and 
smocks will be worn until the cold weather 
comes. 

Bloomers are always to be recommended 
as a comfortable undergarment for girls, 
replacing entirely the starched petti- 
coats of former years. Little girls will 
look neat and tidy with a kimono slip-on 
dress and bloomers to match. 

Much may be said in favor of un- 
bleached muslin for frocks and rompers. 
Its shade makes a trimming of any color 
look well on it. With little effort one may 
embellish a little frock in this material 
with a simple blanket, buttonhole or 
running sti 
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Think of Washing by Power 
—Out of Doors 


The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is portable! 
It will do your washing anywhere and save you 
the dreaded rub-rub-rub. 


On blazing hot summer days you move it out 
in the cool shade of a tree or on the porch where 
delightful breezes blow. In winter you move it | 
wherever it is most convenient—into the shed— 
the warm cellar—or the kitchen. 


Handles biggest washings with ease. Will 
not harm most delicate things. It’s a wonder. 
Comes equipped with reversible, adjustable, three- 
way power wringer. 





Costs little. Does a big wash on a few pennies’ 
worth of gasoline. 


Go see the local Maytag dealer. Write for | 
free copy of our ‘‘Household Manual.” 





The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Ia. 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Washers 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
and The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London. 


[ 






Mulic-Mstor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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your shoes while this sale is on 
a Guasentee that, 
to go oe but not 


hee 


protect you, 
parentes _ oretest you. 


eee the sensati 
keep prices down. Every page filled with money 
1 potterings. Youmust not missthis. Send = 

- Sale edi ust issued 


3 Sample Bargains 


Just to show you the classy state ere a 
Bond Sale specials—a man -wear shoe 
woman's hi-cut anda child’ wily description 
in the Catalog. You will be amazed, astonished at 
the low pricing put on these splendid quakes and 
other highest de foo 
wear. 








i prices on the whole line. 
ou positively make 
money by buying now. 
Remember our 








a pair, 
™ it—not today—and 
surely not when 





Send for 
FREE Shoe Catalog 


Just send a postal card and this wonderful 
catalog is yours which guarantees to save you 


Sees until yoo 






money. Don’t L : ong —- tit — 
Bond SI our -smashing ori 
Shoe Mak kers, Dept. 444 Cincinnati, 0. 





JoSan Rollin 
Bath Tub eae. 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 


Ask about 

Ro-San Indoor 
Horry ree OK hy 
etands, 
Plumbing os Pout 





















of water. 
syrup to a glass of water. 


tablespoon of ginger to a pound of sugar’ 
| —Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 





n your open-top pie cooking tender, 
invert another piepan over it and the 
steam will cook the apples thoroly. Re- 
ee the brown strips of crust or mer- 

e. 

o wash silk handkerchiefs, waists, 
etc., use lukewarm water and d borax in- 
stead of soap and warmer water. Rinse 
well, then let lie half an hour or so rolled 
up in a towel before ironin They will 
look like new and not yel ow from re- 
peated launderin, 

The mantle of silences 3 is a great pro- 
tection against unkind curiosity and un- 
tactful sympathy. It is sometimes wise 
and right toshield our own wounds and 
those of our friends in its comforting 
folds. 

A cheap and prog trimming for a 
dress or Seouns can as follows: 
Baste an po tac» they pattern to your 
material, placing paper undementh 
inclined to stretch. ‘Thread the top df 
the machine with whatever color of em- 
broidery silk you wish and the bobbin 
with plain sewing cotton of the same color. 
if possible. Stitch through the design and 
tear away the paper care efully. 

To make threads draw more easily for 
hemstitching, rub soap along the place 
where the threads are to be drawn. ‘This 
method is especially helpful with thin 
fabrics. 

We are the product of our habits, and 
if we have formed unprofitable habits 
we can only blame wumbeen if we do not 
break them. 

If the pantry is damp, put quicklime 
in a bowl and let it stand over night. 

Don’t forget to empty the water pitcher 
between meals. It is sometimes fore 

gotten, when moisture forms underneath 
and mars the polish of table or sideboard. 

Save time and patience when rows of 
ruffling are wanted on a foundation of 
net, georgette, or anything thin, by draw- 
ing lines on paper the ruffles’ width apart, 
and basting underneath the foundation. 
The lines are easily seen thru the thin 
material, for basting or sewing the ruf- 
fles on. 

If kid gloves split near the seam, it is 
»ractically impossible to sew them satis- 
inctestie. Instead, better turn the glove 
wrong side out, draw the edges carefully 
Senether and vaste with a strip of court 
plaster the right color. 

We sometimes have to work too hard 
and get very tired; but, after all, work is 
life’s greatest blessing. If one is inclined 
to doubt, a period of enforced idleness 
quickly proves the point. 

Yor “gathering” on the sewing machine, 
the old way of loosening the tension is 

not so good as lengthening the stitch. 
Stitch the piece to be gathered, pull the 
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under thread, push the gathers evenly in 
place and baste your ruffles on. 

If a chair rung is loose remove it, place 
a small piece of fruit jar rubber around 
the end and put back in the hole. 

No one is really tempted until he 
tempts himself. A suggestion is not a 
temptation until you begin to consider 
it. 

Don’t forget that pieplant juice is ex- 
cellent for removing stains from the hands. 

It is convenient to have some “cool- 
drinks syrups” on hand. That of rasp- 
berry vinegar makes one of the best. 
Cover red raspberries with good vinegar 
and let stand over night. Strain and boil 
to a thick syrup with an equal quantity 

Use two tablespoons of the 


For gingerale, use a syrup made of a 


Dilute with water, or water and vinegar. 
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‘J Slow Heer. Clea” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified 
to the wonderful results obtained from the 
“ACOUSTICON, ’* we feel perfectly safe 
in urging every deaf pe 
penny of expense and entirely at our 


risk, to accept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ Free Trial 


No Deposit—Ne Expense 


The new Acousticon is smaller, better; 
and of greater efliciency than ever. 
write saying youare hard of heari 
will try the ‘‘Acousticon. 
not cost you one cent, for we even —- 


delivery charges. 


WARNING! 


one should not make as libera 
offer as we do, so do not send money for 
any instrument for the deaf until you 


have tried it. 


The “Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be du 
cated, so no matter what 


the past, send 
“Acousticon” 


a 
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price. ( 





CUT THE HIGH COST ( 


Send for prices and samples of ns «ce 
andsweater coats, blankets, flannels, shirts, 
age socks stockings, yarn and shawls. 

e will exchange these for your wool. 
We also do custom work. 


LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 


rson, without a 


" The tr 


There is no good 
reason wh 


‘ou have tri 
ee trial of the 

today and convince your self 
—you alone to decide. Address 


Dictograph Products Corporation, 
1358 Candler Bidg., 


emoke, odor, 
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fire on 
ay |-your stove 
‘instantly 
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THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
Does away with coal and wood.—Cheaper. 
Makes your stove or range a gas stove. 
mo Geo tone, No ashes, 
prenbeise werk. 

Jeaner, q' 

ne shans 7 in in or out, 
PP iiakes its 

oil ay eaten 


Sh ‘wood. Lg) = 
tisk Write for FRED 
and special introductory 
AGENTS WANTED 


Bornes tia’ Got 
from 


> LIVING 


MINNESOTA 


FOR SOCKS OR SWEATERS 
Pir ~ as long as 
or $1.25. Twentys ee 
lbs. tobale, price per bale $6.00 4 
card will bring samples. Send for ioe 
THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN MILLS 
LITCHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
ENDETS — Wonder Mone; 
mater baa, etc, —-A4 
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q for any of us to live in unless we make it a 


. (de). A very melodious hi 








"SEPTEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 
“This country will not be a good place 


lace for all of us to live in.””—Theo- 
Socalionseveli. 
; Community service and community 


inging will do more than anything else 
Lowers making this country a good place 
for us- all. 

© Following is the list of the April music 
pono, which expires September 30th. 

d in your order for these with this 
month’s coupon: 

Vocal: Not Understood, 30 cents; 
Underneath the Moon, 30 cents; Sweet 
Adeline, 10 cents; Eyes of Youth, 10 
cents; Valley of Roses, 10 cents; Rings, 
10 cents. 

Instrumental: Yellow Jonquils, 30 
cents; Vesper Time, 30 po, of 
Roses, waltz, 10 cents; Flowers and 
Ferns, 15 cents. 


Vocal 

Towa, Proud Iowa, by F. Knight Logan. 
(d-d). This is the best state song ever 
published and is by the composer of the 
well-known ‘Missouri Waltz.” It is so 
afran that it may be a, solo 
mixed or male quartette form. t us all 
do our best to have everyone in this state 
learn to sing this song. 

Who'll Take the Place of M ary, by Mayo. 
(d-e). A beautiful sentimental waltz bal- 
lad. Accompaniment carries the melody, 
as it does now in nearly all the popular 
fverybody Neighbors, by Kenneth Clark 

very eighbors, by Kenne ; 
{c-e). This is called “A Get Together 

ng,” and was written after the com- 
poser had read the quotation of Roosevelt, 
which heads this column. 

Shadows Will Fade Away, b 7. 
lad by the composer of “Gates of Glad- 


C88. 
P’WDance My Way Right Back to Dizie- 
land, by Baskette. (d-e). A snappy rag- 
time song which is very popular. 
Pretty Kitty Kelly y elson. (e-f). 
A very lively little Irish ballad written 
in waltz time. Sure to suit you. 
Instrumen 


An Old Romance, by Geoffrey O’Hara. 


Grade 4. A charming and effective piano 
solo. Just the style to suit both teacher 
and pupil. 

Gavotte Moderne, by Tours. Grade 4 
A number written in this time is generally 
very well liked and is well suited for re- 
cital work. 

Floweret, Forget Me Not, by Geise. 
Grade 4. A beautiful composition, full 
of dainty melodies. Just the kind you 
love to play. 

The Fairies, by Martin. Grade 1. A 
very simple little piece for the inner. 
Both hands written in the treble clef. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 
SEPTEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires February 28th, 1921. 
VOCAL 
Iowa, Proud Iowa, 30 cents. 
Who'll take the Place of Mary, 30 cents. 
Everybody Neighbors, 15 cents. 
Shadows will Fade Away, 30 cents. 
I'll Dance My Way Right Back to Dixieland 
10 cents. 
INSTRUMENTAL 
An Old Romance, 30 cents. 
Gavotte Moderne, 15 cents. 
Floweret, Forget Me Not, 15 cents. 
The Fairies, 15 cents. 
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It is possible on the Victrola 
only! For only with Victor 
Records on the Victrola do you 
get the subtle shades of color, 
tone, and en: which 
mean pre-eminence. en you 
hear Victor Records played on the 
Victrola, you hear precisely what 
each artist heard and ay pe as 
his or her own work. y other 
combination must necessarily be 
less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola. $25 
to $1500. Write to us for cata- 
logs and name of nearest Victor 


dealer. 


Victrola 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Bovee Furnaces 


Pipeless, Central Heating and 
Regular Piped 


25 Years on the Market 
Absolutely High Grade The Best Manufactured 


Write for our Catalog and Special Manufacturer's Prices 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


faa 74 EIGHTH ST. WATERLOO, IOWA 
SALESMEN scscseS%to"ci's| You can be quickly cured, iF you 


nationally advertised, 


improved type of product in general use on every farm 
as of its necessary pment and im t. 


for 20 years. 


Srisrani gamer, Rise alter etait 
Benjamin W. Boauc, 1429 Boone Balding, ldimente 
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Weve Knocked the Bottom 
Out of High Prices! 


PHILIPSBORNS Style Book Cuts Cost of Clothes 


Take one or one hundred items: Shoes, Ladies’ Suits, Men’sCoats, Sanitary 


















Goods, Girls’ Dresses, Gloves, Waists, Skirts, Hats or Overalls—we don’t care; take any 8B 
article in our catalog. Jf you can equal Philipsborn’s values quality for quality, price for 

price, return our merchandise and get your money back—you’ll get it quick and you 4128X 
won’t have to pay any profiteering express or mail charges that other houses charge—we pre- $9.98 


ay everything. 
ee SCAT TtE 1 


IRENE CASTLE Herself 


Actually DESIGNS for PHILIPSBORN'S Customers 


Dainty Jrene Castle, film star and dancer, is now PHILIPSBORN’S Designer. PHILIPS- 
BORN’S new Style Book brings you hundreds of her lovely Style Creations— garments actually designed 
iy IRENE CASTLE hersclf. IRENE CASTLE’Ss artistic genius and the attractiveness of PHILIPSBORN’ S low 
‘ices make this the most wonderful Style Book we have ever issued. WE FORESAW THE DROP IN 
RICES. WE WAITED UNTIL THEY TOUCHED BOTTOM—THEN BOUGHT! THAT’S WHY 
PHILIPSBORN’S PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN AMERICA, 


AN AMAZING DRESS OFFER! 
Beaded Georgette Satin ‘Frock 


8B4128X% — Made of extra quality Silk, Satin, and » = 
Silk Georgette Combination.” Elaborately embroid- Cc h ea Da t 91 7 390 


ered with glass beads, Blouse of silk Georgette, 4 

secco silk thing Sleeves finished in handkerchie: O Ee +s O8 
effect. Crushed girdle. Plain satin back and skirt; Uu 7 ay 

apron effect tunic. Jt’s a dream! = > Dewalt dD 
Colors: Navy blue, E Aray oF black. Ladies’ sizes: Pr Ss 
Bust, 32-44; ‘Skirt vu ICe ‘ 


Bust, 32.38: Skirt, 3639, Price Prepaid $9.98 









Samples of Our 
ROCK- 
BOTTOM 
OFFERS 





Dresses 3.98 up 
Suits . 15.98 up 
Wes ce oe up 
Skirts . - 3.98 up 
Hats . 1.89 up 
| yy - -1.88up 
° ¢ 2.9 4.98 up 
Our 6-Point 
Guarantee 


1; Lowest prices in U.S. A. 
2. Prepaid delivery. 

3. Goods as described. 

4. Bank guarantee. 

5. Quality, style and value, 
6. You are the sole judge, 


IMPORTANT! 
Rush the Coupon 


Owing to the paper s. 
the edition of the Style Book i is 
limited. ny your request for 


Free Catal the World 


Coupon = CHICAGO.L 





Please send 30th Aashvensey ENS Book 


DEPT. PSBO Today enkguaeg 
CHICAGO, ILL. ponte =] 
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A FLYAWAY AFFAIR 
A fly and a flea in a flue were im- 
prisoned; so what could they do? 
3 Said the flea, ‘Let us fly!” 
Said the fly, “‘Let us flee!’’ 
mM So they flew thru a flaw in the flue.— 
Orange Peel. 


RETIREMENT 








“What is your occupation?” asked the 
judge, sternly. 

“IT haven’t any,” replied the man. “I 

. just circulate around, so to speak.” 

“Please note,”’ said the judge, turning 
to the clerk, “that this gentleman is re- 
tired from circulation for thirty days.”— 
Man. Trust Co. 


HE USES HIS HEAD 
A Woodpecker pecks 
Out a great many pecks 
Of sawdust 
When building a Hut. 
He works like a nigger 
To make the hole bigger— 
And he’s sore if his cutter won’t cut. 
He won’t bother with plans 
Of cheap artisans. 
But there’s one thing can rightly be said, 
i The hole excavation 
‘Has this explanation— 
He builds it by using his head. 


, i WILLING TO PLEASE 








Ee 

— 

= 
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“Here’s a nickel for you, my man,” 


she said to the frayed and ragged individ- 
ual who stood under the porch with ex- 
tended hand. “I’m not giving it to you 
‘for charity’s sake, but merely because it 
‘ pleases me.” 








. & lantern. 


“Thankee, but couldn’t you make it a 
quarter and enjoy yourself thoroly, 
ma’am?”’ 


NO NEED TO LOOK 
Mrs. Jenkins, a regular visitor in the 
doctor’s consulting room, started on the 
long story of her afflictions. The doctor 
endured it patiently and gave her another 
bottle of medicine. At last she started out 
and the doctor was congratulating himself 
when she stopped and exclaimed: “Why, 
‘ doctor, you didn’t look to see if my tongue 
“was coated.” 
' “T know it isn’t,” wearily replied the 
medical man. “You don’t find grass on 
a race track.” 


' 


NO SUCH MISTAKES FOR HIM 

The stingiest man was scoring the hired 
man for his extravagance in wishing to 
carry a lantern in going to call on his 
best. girl. 

“The idea!” he scoffed. ‘When I was 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern; I 
went in the dark.” 

The hired man proceeded to fill the 


“Yes,” he said sadly, “and look what 


Vise ond 





you got,”—Heald Heral E 


MORE TRUE THAN FUNNY 


An old negro not long ago applied for 
membership in an extremely exclusive 
church in an eastern city. But the bishop 
of this refined congregation told the old 
man that his spiritual condition was not 
satisfactory and sent him home to pray. 

After a few days the petitioner again 
sought the minister and again the bishop 
said that he was unsatisfied and recom- 
mended the darky to prayer. But the 
next day back came the old man, his face 
shining. 

“Well,” said the bishop. “How is it with 
you, Sambo?” 

“It’s all right suh,’ answered the 
darky. “I prayed to de Lord, and the 
Lord said, ‘Go ahead, Sambo, and good 
luck to you. Ise been trying to git into 
that church for twenty years myself.’ ”’ 














PUZZLE—TO MAKE AN OBLONG 


Cut out in stiff paper or cardboard two 
pieces of the shape and size of the small 
triangle and four pieces of the shapes and 
sizes of the other three patterns—fourteen 
pieces in all. The puzzle is to fit these 
pieces together so they form a perfect 
oblong. 


NOVEL SURGERY 


Albert’s mother takes in boarders, one 
of whom met the little boy on the stairs 
the other day. 

“Why, Albert, aren’t you in school these 
days?” asked the boarder. 

“Yes, ma’am, but the teacher sent me 
home because I have adenoids.” 

“TIsn’t your mother going to have them 
removed?” 

“She hadn’t the money, but now Doctor 
Jones is boarding here she thinks she can 
get him to eat them out.” 


ME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


In Korea if a man meets his wife in the 
street he ignores her presence and passes 
on as if she were a stranger.—Exchange. 

Other men have tricd this from time to 
time with r success.—Louisville 
lg oe 


THE REASON 

Even that priceless treasure, the ante- 
bellum darky servant, is not without a 
flaw. A lady if southern Maryland was 
much aggrieved when Thadius, the old 
colored cook and handy-man, who had 
been with the family since before the war 
and whose hot biscuits were a source of 
constant delight to the household as his 
habit of scratching his head was a source 
of constant distress. One afternoon, after 
serving luncheon to some “real quality 
folks,” his mistress asked him: 


“Thad ~~ do you scratch your head 
so much? ou never stopped all during 
dinner.” 


“Kase, Missy, I’se de only one dat 
know wah mah haid itches,” was the 


reply.” 





IN SELF-DEFENSE 


pS 


“Please, ma’am,” said the little boy 
from the next door, “mother wants to 
know if you will lend her i new 
mechanical tune player this afternoon.” 

“What an extraordinary idea! Is she 
going to give a musical?’ 

“No, ma’am. She wants to keep it 
quiet for a couple of hoyrs so that the 
baby can sleep.’’—Sel. 





GUESSING 

In a small town where a stranger was no- 
ticed by everyone, John Robinson, aged 
nine, stood on: the corner watching the 
newcomer approach. The stranger stopped 
in front of the boy and said: “John, can 
you tell me where to find the post office?” 

John looked up in amazement and 
asked: ‘How did you know my name?” 

The stranger replied: “TI just guessod 
it.” 

John calmly said: “‘Well, just guess the 
way to the post office.” 
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, — Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 2, 4, ete» Draw..straight from 
ot to dot. 


Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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A compact direct connected 
automatic Delco-Light water 
f = to operate with Delco- 
ight 







Bios, te 





A complete electric 
nt and pou plant 
‘or jarms and country 
bomes, self-cranking— 
gir-<cool ll bear- 
ings—no  belts—onl, 
one place to oil—thic: 
plate, long-lived bat- 
tery. 


Valve-in - Head 
Motor Runs on 
Kerosene 










Electricity furnished by Delco-Light is 
replacing the old back-breaking hand 
pump with running water and the 
modern bath. 


It is providing an abundance of bright, 
clean, safe electric light throughout 
the house and barn— 


It is furnishing power to operate the 
washing machine, the churn, the sepa- 
rator and other labor saving electrical 
conveniences— 


Scere § ac 


It is taking much of the drudgery out 
of farm life and helping to make happy, 
contented farm homes— 


And, in addition to all this it is actually 
paying for itself in time and labor 
saved on over one hundred twenty-five 
thousand farm homes. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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Evans in the Baltimore American. 
WATCH ME LICK THE OLD PARTIES! 
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From William Rowley, New York City. 


ANYBODY CAN GET A GOOD LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 


meter hs 




















Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. | 


“SH-H! SHOO!’’ 
(N= 


ECONOMIC 
B= HEAD AcHE = 
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Brooklyn Citizen. 
SLIGHTLY INDISPOSED 
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Halladay in the Providence R. I, Evening Bulletin, 
NOW 
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Swift & Company has to buy cat- 
tle in accordance with the number 
shipped to market rather than as 
the company’s convenience might 
dictate. 


For example, the weekly receipts 
of cattle at seven principal markets 
during May, 1920, varied as follows: 


For the week ending May ist . . 139,000 head 
May 8th . . 188,000 head 
May 15th . . 169,000 head 
May 22nd. . 158,000 head 
May 29th . . 140,000 head 


Here was a weekly fluctuation of 
nearly 50,000 head! 


Similar variations occurred during 
other months. 


These fluctuations were not a mat- 
ter of choice to Swift & Company. 
We prefer a steady volume. We 
would like to buy only enough to 


No wonder prices fluctuate! 


meet the current demand for prod- 
ucts, as other businesses can, and 
do. But we cannot limit ourselves 
that way. 


Varying numbers of cattle were 
shipped during these periods. We 
had to buy them because they were 
on the market. 


Having bought them, Swift & Com- 
pany had to find a market for the 
meat. 


Changes in supply of animals as 
well as changes in demand for 
meat necessarily cause price fluc- 
tuations. 

We don’t like sudden price changes 
any better than the producer does. 
Our ability to handle and market 
varying quantities makes these 
price changes less severe than they 
would otherwise be. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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‘ ; There are special Certain-teed paints 
rtai heed | and Varnishes for every need. All are 
<a —— sold on the Certain-teed fair price pol- 


Pa ‘ ‘ icy, which m cans savings foryou. You 

an One pay only a fair price based on the cost 
*| . of producing each particular kind and 
shade, rather than to pay the same 
price for most colors, which is the way 
paints are usually so! hd. 





"Ieee Products ceree 















































PAINT -VARNISH-ROOFING & RELATED - BUILDING - PRODUCTS 





HEN your house is painted with Certain-teed, 
you are certain of three things. 


First, you are certain of having paint of the very 
highest quality. 


Second, you are certain of getting paint especially pre- 
pared to give the most satisfactory and lasting results 
for its particular use. 


Third, you are certain of getting all your paints at a 
fair price. 

Every kind and color of Certain-teed is sold on the 
Certain-teed fair price policy. which means savings 
for you. 


You pay only a fair price based on the actual cost of 
producing each particular kind and shade—instead of 
paying the same price for most colors, which is the 
way paints are usually sold. 


Even on small jobs the saving thus made for you is 
worth while; on larger jobs. it is considerable. 


Coupled with Certain-teed quality, it makes Certain- 
teed paints unusually economical. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint*Louis 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Citie« 


Certaintte 











CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 
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Good Stoves and Furnaces Always 
Cost Less at the Factor 
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” Where Do You 
Buy Yours? 


Find Out What You Can Save on a Beau- 
tiful Range at the Kalamazoo Factory 


Figure it out for yourself. Who can make prices as low as the manufacturer? No matter where you 
buy your new stove or range, some one must get it from the factory. Why not get it direct yourself 
at the manufacturers’s price? 


It is simple? Easy as mailing a letter. The quality cannot be beaten and the saving is worth while. 


You've heard of ‘‘A-Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You"’ But how much do you know about the saving you can 
make with Kalamazoo prices? Why not find out? TT. 


% ; %, 4 * 
me Mg 





Suppose you let us send you the Kalamazoo catalog. No one will hound 
you for an order. Pick out the furnace, stove or range you think you 
would want. Note its price and then compare it with the nearest design 
in your local town. Write for this catalog. 


Do You Wonder Why Kalamazoo 
Customers Boost for Us So Highly? 


About 75 to 80 per cent of our business each year can be traced from the 
good words of recommendation of our old customers. Brothers, sisters, 
sons, daughters, cousins and other relatives of Kalamazoo customers 
write us and say they want a stove, range or fur- 
nace like the one they saw in our customer’s home. 





But why wait for some Kalamazoo owner to con- 
vince you? Kalamazoo savings this year are greater 
than ever before. And a saving this year means 
more to a Your dollar will buy more in a Kala- 
mazoo. More in the quality and more in the ad- 
vantages of dealing direct with manufacturers. 








Also Save Money on These 
Other Articles 


Also get ‘‘Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You” prices on 
paints, roofing, sanitary indoor closets, sewing ma- 
chines, cream separators, washing machines, fireless 
cookers, Congoleum floor covering, aluminum 
ware, and many other household articles that you 
need and are buying all of the time. Cash or easy 
This Winter payments. Thirty days’ trial. We pay freight. 
Money-back guarantee. 


—cameerea say Mail the Coupon or a Postal for 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. Our Big Catalog 


Send for our catalog and see what you 
can save. You will find these articles 
in our catalog. All quoted at money- 





Kalamazoo, Mich. g 
Gen lemen:— Please send me \ 
your new big catalog Iam in- 
terested ‘1 the following s 








Stoves and Ranges Fence saving prices. Send today. You are 
Gas and Oil Stoves Furnaces sure to see something that you 
Phonographs Bicycles d right 1 
Cream Separators Refrigerators need right now and that we can 
er <sokers ae — \ save money on for you. 
ashing Machines ndoor Closets 
Sewing Machines Carpet Sweepers ® Ask for Catalog 289 ; . 
‘ongoleum Aluminum Ware 
Paint and Roofing \ Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. ad, 
e Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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meats’ Direct to You” 


